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National City Lines’ E. Roy Pitegerold: He built a bus into an empire on wheels (page 8) 
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Who “grants” every wage increase? 


you DO! 


The public (that’s you) is apt to be behind workers’ demands 
for every wage increase. That’s all right so long as you realize that 
you are going to pay it. 

What has been going on in this country is not a contest between labor 
leaders and management. Management was deprived of any real power long ago. 
What has been going on is a contest between labor leaders backed by government 
laws and decrees, on one side, against the public on the other side. 


Because the public (that’s you) always pays the bill. 


You can’t raise wages and take the raise out of corporation profits, for the good 
reason that there aren’t enough profits. When you raise wages without increasing 


production, you raise prices. And so you pay the raise. ‘ 


Of course there is a way to raise wages without raising prices but no labor leader 
nor government leader has seemed to have the courage or fairness to offer it as 
part of “collective bargaining”. That way of course is to increase efficient production. 
There is scarcely .a worker in America who couldn’t easily earn all the increases 
he is demanding, simply by being more efficient—and then you wouldn't 


have any increased cost to pay. 


Isn’t there any labor leader in America big 
enough, honest enough, American enough to 


champion this obvious truth? 


‘WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 


You can machide it better, faster, for less with Warner & Swasey turret lathes and tapping machines 
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Nice to have around the house! 


A typical example of B. F,Goodrich product development 


W; mean the hose, of course. Old- 
fashioned lawn hose — heavy, 
cumbersome, hard to lift and carry 
atound the house and garden—is too 
much work for women who do much 
of America’s gardening. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped Koroseal flexible synthetic— 
waterproof, light, able to stand long, 
hard use. They had made it into hun- 
dreds of products—now they have 
made Koroseal garden hose. It weighs 
only about 60% as much as former 
hose yet carries as much water. It's 


made in colorful red or green, and 
will keep its water-tight strength for 
years in bright sun, on oily driveways, 
and with the roughest handling. 

Because it is permanently water- 
proof, Koroseal synthetic makes—in 
addition to hose — ideal raincoats, 
shower curtains, bathing caps, um- 
brellas. It is practically scuffproof and 
so wears like iron in luggage, hand- 
bags, sport shoe soles, camping equip- 
ment. 

Koroseal resists sun and air for years, 
which makes it perfect for outdoor 


upholstery, awnings, beach equipment. 
It is proof against grease and almost 
every acid—ideal for baby pants, of- 
fice and auto upholstery, food bags, 
tablecloths. 

Koroseal articles are appearing in 
more and more stores, and the num- 
ber is growing. Each article carries 
the Koroseal tag. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Use BATTERY TRUCKS 
for SAFE Handling 


ALKALINE BATTERIES. 
for most dependable power 


One of the outstanding advantages of battery 
industrial trucks for material handling is their 
inherent safety. Because they give off no fumes 
and are practically free from fire hazards, they can 
be used without restriction in almost any kind of 
plant. They can even be provided with spark- 
enclosed construction for safe operation in hazard- 
ous locations. Many are operating successfully in ordnance depots. 

With batteries exchanged two or three times per 24-hour day, the truck 
is kept continuously supplied with power. While one battery operates the 
truck, another is being charged. Except for the few minutes needed to change 
batteries, the truck need not stop for servicing its power unit. Its electric 
motor drives have a minimum of wearing parts; are inherently simple and 
trouble-free. The truck starts instantly; accelerates smoothly; operates 
quietly; consumes no power during stops. Not only does it make efficient 
use of power but the current used for battery charging is the lowest-cost 
power available. 

Thus the battery truck is an inherently dependable, safe and economical 
handling unit, especially when powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With 
steel cell construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel and a 
fool-proof principle of operation, they are the 


most durable, longest-lived and mos* trouble- © 

free of all batteries, Edison Storage Batte 

Division of Thomas A, Edison, Seneveanencd, te) 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 


Equipment Co,, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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K FOR ECONOMY, BUY BY WEIGHT IN BAGS 
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| When you buy flour, sugar, rice and other products, the con- 
54 tainer is important, of course... you depend on it to bring 
” you food in factory-fresh condition. 


But you are even more concerned about the contents. It’s 
what’s inside... particularly the quantity ... that counts. 


wwe 


That’s why bags... especially Bemis Deltaseal Bags. . . are 
preferred by so many housewives. First, they are obviously very 
economical containers. Your money goes for the contents, not 
the package. And second, you can be sure that what’s inside 
is full measure. You can see that a bag is fully packed, or you 
can use the finger-tip test—an infallible double-check. 


YES, FOR ECONOMY, BUY BY WEIGHT IN BAGS! 
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Many of the quality products on your gro- 
cer’s shelves are packed in Bemis Deltaseal 
Paper Bags. Besides all the other advan- 
tages, Deltaseal offers housewives the 
exclusive pull-cut-pour top, an important 
convenience and economy feature. More- 
over, this top automatically folds back to 1. PULL 2. CUT 3. POUR 
keep out dust and dirt. 


James Look for your favorite brands of flour, You'll know Deltaseal by the 
Senior sugar, rice, beans and other foods in pull-cut-pour anstructions 
sistant sturdy, economical Deltaseal Bags, printed on top of the package. 
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26 Plants Throughout 
the Country 


goa Burlap, Cotton and 
Right Paper Bags 


for all your plants 


Immediate Supply . 


EVERY PIN marks a wholesale supply point. 
EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 

ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT se:s up this 
service for all your plants, wherever located... 
INSURING each plant the benefits of high 
quality and product uniformity — for uniform 
performance and operating economy .. . 
PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 


The Texas Company 
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.+. from more than 2300 Texaco Supply Points! 


Engineers — to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 

PROOF of performance in similar service to 
thousands of industrial organizations all over 
the U. S. 

“PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


48 States 


—wherever located 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HOW MUCH REGULATION? 


Relations of Washington and busi- 
ness have come to a turning point. 

The OPA battle is symbolic. Its out- 
come means that, for practical purposes, 
World War II is over. From now on, 
industry and government will be ham- 
mering out the pattern of their relation- 
ship for the next few years. 

It won’t be the prewar relationship. 
By all indications, it will operate in and 
be shaped by an atmosphere of prosper- 
ity, but the psychology of the war years 
will have an effect. 

The war created new habits and 
techniques of government intervention 
in the economy. Wartime controls were 
so penetrating that business itself be- 
came inured to devices that would have 
been intensely shocking a few years 
ago. This doesn’t mean, however, that 
businessmen have beeome reconciled 
to governmental direction of their des- 
tinies, 


Government Has New Techniques 


As a-result of the war, the govern- 
ment bureaucracy has perfected its new 
techniques of regulation to the point 
where a minor official can take on such 
a job as allocation of some metal merely 
by referring to tonnage figures and a 
mailing list—a job which in 1941 chal- 
lenged the best brains in industry which 
the government could assemble. 

Faced with any economic problem, 
even the minor ones that are sure to 
bob up, the bureaucrat from now on 
will be tempted to resort to the direct- 
action methods that he learned in the 
war. 

Some pressure for controls may be 
expected from time to time from seg- 
ments of business itself, as this group 
or that sces opportunity to gain a tem- 
porary advantage. Recent reimposition 
of partial steel allocations, for example, 
was in response to pressure from some 
sectors of business that weren’t getting 
all the stcel they wanted. 

In particular, pressure for governmen- 
tal action to favor small business is to 
be expected. The war inescapably ac- 
celerated the growth of big industry 
(page 26). Plenty of people are hurt 
by this process and many of them will 
tun to the government for protection. 
It’s significant that the House Small 
Business Committee has consistently 
agitated for continuation of war con- 
trols. 

Many of the factors present in the 
postwar relationship of business and 
government are exemplified in the hous- 
ing problem. This is not a war prob- 
lem. Except rather incidentally, it’s 
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not even a reconversion problem. But 


‘how did the government tackle it? It 


applied wartime techniques—allocations, 
priorities, subsidies, price controls. And 
this wasn’t done under any remnant 
of war powers, but under a new peace- 
time law, and over the stubborn oppo- 
sition of major elements in the indus- 
tries primarily concerned. 


Born of Shortages and Surpluses 


Just where, then, should business be 
on the watch for war-type intervention 
by the government? 

Obviously much will depend on the 
unpredictable course of the economy 
over the next few years, but already 
there are some direction indicators. 
Both shortage and surplus situations in- 
vite war-type controls. In boom condi- 
tions, shortages of basic commodities 
may be an aggravating factor. 

A shortage psychology intensifies the 
government’s long-time conservation 
objective in natural resources. This puts 
fuels under the gun. There’s a trend 
toward such things as control of end 
use (division of markets) of alternative 
fuels: gas, oil, coal, uranium. Notice 
that uranium starts right off under com- 
plete government control. 

In basic metals, pressure for continu- 
ing government intervention is taking 
at least two forms: (1) agitation for 
subsidizing of low grade ore extraction, 
and (2) demand from the consumer for 
government allocation of available sup- 


ply. 
Atom to Be Reckoned With 


Cutting across the whole pattern of 
government-industry relations is the 
emergent possibility that within a year 
or two much industrial policy will be 
dominated by preparation for war. 

If the atom is not internationalized, 
the country will face the problem of 
defense against atomic attack—defense 
by dispersal of industry, by under- 
ground key factories, by creation of a 
new and large armament industry along- 
side the civilian economy. 

There’s a strong chance that public 
opinion will refuse to recognize the 
necessity, but any realistic policy-mak- 
ing might put the Army & Navy Muni- 
tions Board, or something like it, into 
a position of commanding influence 
over much of industry during peace- 
time. 


ANTI-INFLATION HOPES 


Even if the battle over price control 
leaves some sort of an OPA in existence, 
the OWMR economic policy framers 


have little confidence in anything it 
could do now to block inflation. The 
hiatus in price control has killed the 
last chance of effective enforcement. 

OWNMR now pins what hopes it has 
on tax policy, on maintenance of credit 
restrictions, and on governmental econ- 
omy aimed at a balanced or near-bal- 
anced budget and some net debt reduc- 
tion in fiscal 1947-48. 

Economy measures would have to off- 
set the near five-billion increase in es- 
timated expenditure since early this year 
(mostly in military and veterans expen- 
ditures), but some moves are being 
taken. 

This week the Maritime Commission 
got together with OWMR on a move 
to cut down and perhaps cancel its 
passenger liner program. Two ships 
with a total cost of $34,800,000 are 
being canceled. They would have been 
operated by Moore-McCormack with 
a $2,800,000 annual subsidy. Cancella- 
tion of the three remaining ships in this 
year’s program is being considered, 


Departments Told to Trim 


Acting Budget Director Paul Appleby 
has told all department heads to pare 
their budget estimates for fiscal 1947-48. 

OWMR is taking a wistful look at 
veterans expenditures, particularly hos- 
pital construction. There are beds 
enough now for service-connected cases, 
and, if the Legion would lay off, pro- 
vision of beds for nonservice-connected 
cases could be deferred. River and har- 
bor expenditures would be another 
candidate for the ax if Congress weren’t 
so fond of them. 

OWMR and Federal Reserve think 
they can hang on to existing consumer 
credit restrictions. They'll talk of tight- 
ening them, but they’ve little hope that 
they can buck the inevitable political 
resistance. 


BALLYHOO PLUS TEETH 


Facing the prospect of a free-price 
market, the Administration, as predicted 
(BW—Jul.13’46,p17), is getting ready 
to put considerable ballyhoo—and some 
teeth—into CPA’s inventory controls. 
This week’s order tightening up the 
controls was inspired. by the Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion, 
principally as a reminder to industry 
that it msks running afoul of federal 
regulations if it yields to the temptation 
te accumulate goods in a rising market. 

As a practical matter, the changes 
aren’t highly significant. The 30-day 
limit on finished goods inventories of 
manufacturers of consumers’ durables 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, 


Time to put the cat out— PERIOD! Not so long ago “time to put the cat 
out” also meant a trip to the basement to hopefully “bank” the furnace for 
the night, with unpleasant thoughts of a chilly session with that same 
heating plant the next morning. 


Now, thanks to automatic heating and PENN controls, these discomforts 
are gone. PENN Thermostats automatically regulate the heating system, 
and other PENN controls guard the safety and insure the economy of the 
heating plant. 


Here at PENN, control engineers and unsurpassed laboratory facilities 
are continually working with manufacturers of heating equipment in a 
mutual effort that has already done much to make heating less and less of a 
problem to the American home owner. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued) 


and building materials conforms to 
CPA’s usual interpretation of the pre- 
vious limitation to a “minimum prac- 
ticable working inventory.” And the 
manufacturers covered are the same 
people who haye been pretty well 
policed all along. 

The real hoarding threat, in Admin- 
istration eyes, is at the distributor level. 
Once the price control issue is settled, 
you can expect CPA and OWMR to 
move into this field with some fanfare, 
attempting to enforce and ayo 
rewriting the limitations which, theo- 
retically, already apply to distributors. 


WITHOUT SEIZURE 


The White House has decided against 
seizure Of the struck J. I. Case and 
Allis-Chalmers plants despite the wishes 
of the C.I.O. and the Labor Dept. 

Pressure also is being brought by 
UNRRA, which wants delivery of farm 
machinery promised by the two con- 
cerns, but its case for seizure is weak- 
ened by two factors: (1) Scarce mate- 
rials have been allocated during the 
strikes to other farm machinery manu- 
facturers and would have to be taken 
from them if the Case and Allis-Chal- 
mers plants were to reopen, so there 
would be little increase in farm machin- 
ery production; (2) the machinery 
couldn’t be delivered in time for fall 
harvesting anyhow. 

The Labor Dept. has found the 
President opposed to intervention in |a- 
bor disputes unless there is real danger 
to the country’s welfare. 


ATOM-DRIVEN NAVY? 


A year after the first atomic bomb 
was exploded at Alamogordo, N. M. 
(BW—Aug.11’45,p15), and some three 
months after the Manhattan Engineer 
District announced the start of research 
into use ofan atomic pile for power 
(BW—Apr.20'46,p19), the Navy this 
week finally got interdepartmental red 
tape cleared away so it could begin re- 
search on use of atomic power for driv- 
ing warships. 

The research will be conducted at 
Washington University, St. Louis, un- 
der a $103,000 Navy contract arranged 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, university 
chancellor and top-ranking nuclear 
poo Compton headed the Metal- 
urgical Laboratory at the University 
of Chicago, where the first chain- 
reaction atomic pile was constructed. 

Use of atomic power for warships 
would free them from the present prob- 
lem of frequent refueling, which necessi- 
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tates establishment of long and vulner- 
able supply lines. In submarines, it 
would eliminate problems arising from 
use of battery-supplied electric power 
for underwater operations. 


PRESSURES ON DISPOSERS 


Political pressures are having their 
effect on War Assets Administration’s 
site sales program—and are likely to have 
more, now that Gen. E. B. Gregory is 
leaving as WAA administrator. 

The site sales approach—sclling the 
goods where they are, letting the buyers 
come to the goods—was Gregory’s own 
baby, and he fought hard for it. He 
has fought back against considerable 
congressional pressure for moving the 


= 


goods to established sales outlets, such 
as department stores. Small buyers in 
particular don’t like to go traipsing 
around the country looking for bargains. 

Gregory hasn’t been so successful in 
resisting the pressure of congressmen 
from areas where little or no military 
surplus happens to be located and which 
would therefore normally see no sales. 
Several more or less phony site sales 
(phony in the sense that the goods will 
be assembled from other locations) will 
soon be run off in such areas. By such 
devices, there’s plenty of room for fu- 
ture compromise. 


New Man Isn’t Committed 


There’s no telling how far Gen. Rob- 
ert M. Littlejohn, the incoming admin- 
istrator, will go down the line for spot 


A banjo-plucking, cowboy-singing, 
toupee-wearing One Worlder upsct 
the Senate’s aplomb last week by de- 
claring that his union affiliation ap- 
peared to disqualify him from draw- 
ing his pay as senator from Idaho. 

Sen. Glen H. Taylor, who made 
the Senate in 1944 after losing two 
other campaigns, said he couldn’t 
sign the affidavit required by an ap- 
propriation bill antistrike rider. He 
could not swear, he said, that he did 
not belong to an organization that 
asserted its right to strike against the 
government because he holds a 
“withdrawal card” of the A.F.L. 
sheet metal workers’ union. 

e No Lack of Opinions—It wasn’t as 
serious as it seemed, because the dis- 


Sen. Glen H. Taylor 


Cowboy Senator Reserves Righi to Strike 


bursing clerk merely amended the 
afhidavit to refer only to organizations 
“of government employecs.” 

Sen. Taylor carries the torch for 
the underprivileged and for world 
organizations, but he is never at a 
loss for words on any other subject, 
however controversial. A resonant, 
nasal voice carries his message clear 
to the galleries, but has not yet ex- 
erted much influence on his col- 
leagues. His critics say he is rea! ‘Tay- 
lor ham; his friends applaud his sin- 
cerity. 

Taylor is true to the C.1.O. on 

OPA and labor legislation. When 
the Senate voted on the decontrol of 
meat he was absent but he wasn’t 
ducking a hot conflict between 
C.1.0. views and those of Idaho 
cattle ranchers. He sent word that if 
present, he would have voted against 
decontrol. 
e Western Affability—In one of the 
race discrimination debates, ‘Taylor 
related how the Washington home 
he bought turned out to be about 
two blocks from a Negro district. He 
declared that if he had it to do over 
again, he would sclect a home for 
himself right in the middle of that 
Negro district. 

Taylor has the tall, straight figure 
and the lean, pleasant face of movie- 
land’s western cowboy, a role he likes 
to impersonate. He has adopted no 
senatorial stuffiness, and his office 
and manner are as open as the Grand 
Canyon. His wife, who campaigned 
with him, is employed in his: office, 
and Capitol folks say she actually 
works there. 


VE. 


VELVET 


PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 
buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, real 
rubber erasers are back! 


VENUS 


-by the makers of the famous VENUS Fens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 


sales. As far as civilian jobs go, he’s 
an unknown quantity. A career soldier, 
he’s credited with a good job on supply 
in the ETO (though he’s sensitive about 
the fact that he had to fly winter boots 
across the Atlantic when the Battle of 
the Bulge caught the beys with their 
summer shoes on). 

Unlike most of the candidates con- 
sidered, Littlejohn welcomed the job. 
He’s not committed to the Gregory 
policies. Gregory’s own candidate was 
his assistant, Gen. Glen Edgerton. 

Two other disposal programs that 
might be affected by the change in ad- 
ministration are the return of electronic 
gear to the manufacturers and the ma- 
chine-tool dealer sales plan. Gregory 
disliked them both; they were scled- 
iled to taper off. 

It’s typical of WAA that the first 
speculation about any new administra- 
tor is: How long will he last? Insiders 
give Littlejohn till Christmas. By then, 
they say, as to whatever's still unsold, 
it'll be time for Santa Claus to take 
over, 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Washington technicians in govern- 
ment are giving scrious thought to the 
problem of how to decentralize Wash- 
ington if the atom internationalization 
conferences in New York break down. 
Subcapitals (each subcapital able to 
function as an alternative central gov- 
ernment) are envisaged, rather than a 
mere scattering of bureaus. 

Attorney General Tom Clark will as- 
sign a special assistant attorney general 
to prosecute the case against James 
Cacsar Petrillo under the law recently 
enacted for his benefit. J. Albert Woll, 
U. S. district attorney who filed the 
charges against the music czar, is a son 
of Matthew Woll, second vice-president 
of the A.F.L. Rep. Clarence Lea, author 
of the anti-Petrillo law, requested the 
switch to avoid “suspicion” and save 
Woll possible embarrassment. 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Having parlayed a bus into a sprawl- 
ing transportation system serving 83 
cities, E. Roy Fitzgerald and his brothers 
are still absorbing traction companics 
into their National City Lines—just 
deemed eligible by the New York Stock 
Exchange for its Big Board (page 70). 

° 
The Pictures——Acme—7, 16, 17; Harris & 
Ewing-—15, 16; Press Assn.—16, 40; Underwood 


& Underwood—74, 92; Int. News—102; 
Sovfoto—110. 


Mined 
with Pleasure. . 
Southern Comfart 


COLLINS 


FROM AN 
OLD PRINT: 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
COLLINS 


digger Southern Com- 
fort. Juice 4 lime or 
lemon. Ice and fill 
Collins glass with soda. 
Garnish with slice of 
lemon, orange and a 
«, cherry. 
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. %e 


.* 


It’s so different ...the 
tall, cooling, Southern 
Comfort Collins. Smart. 
Refreshing. Surprisingly 
smooth! Try it, soon. 
Read the booklet on the 
bottle for recipes you’re 
sure to enjoy. 


Theres Only Ore 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR 


Americas Most Versatile Drink 
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PA 


HE OUTLOOK 


° USINESS WEEK Buyers’ strikes still are nothing but talk (BW—Jun.8’46,p10). 
There are demonstrations against price increases, to be sure (page 16). 
94 ‘ 
4 ULY 20, 1946 But most of them are union-inspired and aimed at Congress. 
e 


Department store sales still reflect the huge demand for goods. 

Gains over the high levels of 1945 have for weeks been in the neighbor- 
hood of 35%. June set a new all-time record after allowance is made for 
seasonal factors, according to the Federal Reserve Board. 

The June index number was 278. That compares with 257 for May 
and an average of 255 for the first half of this year. June’s gain over the 

_ same month of 1945 was 38%; the first half was 28% above last year. 


That’s no buyers’ strike, and early July sales show no new trend. 


* 

_ Consumers won't strike against prices until they feel they have at least 
ce bare requirements of goods they regard as essential. 

a - That’s how it came about in 1920-21. People stocked up in anticipa- 


tion of price rises. Once they felt they were comfortably supplied, they quit 
buying. We found ourselves overstocked; the bottom fell out. 


No repetition is to be expected soon (BW—Jun.22’46,p9). Supplies of 
most consumers’ goods, including food, are too short. 


But here’s something that can happen: Prices can run up to the place 
where the low-income families are priced out of the market. That would 
look like a buyers’ strike, and the effect would be identical. 

* 


Securities markets give no positive indication of where we're going. 


> Stocks might be expected to soar on prospects of inflation; bonds, on 
7 the other hand, should go down. Instead, they have been moving together— 
both downward since OPA controls went off June 30. 


One viewpoint on the disappointing action of stocks is that we aren’t 
going to get production and profits in the last half of 1946. 
Suppose rising prices cause a whole wave of paralyzing strikes. This 


could hamstring most hard goods lines and some soft goods. Stockholders 
would fare badly; our postwar boom could be dissipated. 


On the other hand, management might give the unions as much as is 

necessary to get production. Prices would rise—and so would profits. 
8 

Profits could differ very widely under various types of price control. 

Take the OPA formula in use before June 30. That was to permit the 
1936-39 average on today’s higher net worth. This should have meant 
about $3,600,000,000 in profit before taxes. 

The Taft amendment to the vetoed OPA extension bill should have per- 
mitted between $10 billion and $11 billion (making cost adjustments it called 
for on a 1941 base and allowing for higher activity now). 

The Barclay plan (adjusting on a 1940 base) falls just about half way 
between—$7 billion before taxes. But discretionary powers that the formula 
leaves to OPA would hold profits below this level. 

There would be variations from these profits in practice. Either stiff or 
lax administration could pull a lot of weight. However, the figures should 
give business some idea of its stake under the plans. 

% 


d. PAGE 9 There is nothing in the current outlook which could keep our economic 


THE OUTLOOK (continues) 


BUSINESS WEEK machine from running full blast barring a boom-and-bust inflation, accord- 
ing to a study just completed by the Business Week Economic Staff: 

“We have already reached the 60,000,000-job goal set by Henry Wal- 
lace and we're rapidly approaching the $200 billion gross national product 
which, according to Mr. Vinson, promises to enable us to live 50% better.” 

That's the take-off, as the Economic Staff measures it—"the highest 
levels of production, employment, and income ever reached in peacetime.” 


JULY 20, 1946 


* 

Biggest problem now is to avoid another big rise in wages resulting in a 
corresponding price rise, this study continues. 

“If this happens,” it says, “we're in for a whirling boom which may last 
for six months, a year, two years, or possibly even longer but which is certain 
to end in a painful collapse.” 

Discarding of price controls (if the die is cast) adds to the difficulty 
immediately ahead of us. 

“Continuation of an effective scheme of direct price control . . . would 
have slowed down the rate of increase and given us time to adopt and put into 
effect monetary and fiscal controls designed to get at the causes of inflation.” 

e 

Damping down inflation by a flood of production may be harder than 

most people think. Getting the production workers won’‘t be a cinch. 


“In the past year, nine to ten million servicemen were discharged,” 
the Economic Staff states, “and five million persons left the labor market 
so the civilian labor force is only four to five millions larger. 

“Meanwhile, employment is already three million above a year ago 
and unemployment, at 2,500,000, is close to the minimum practicable. As a 
result, employment can’t rise by more than a million in the next year.”’ 

A rise in productivity is ahead, of course, and this plus a million more 
workers may push production as much as 15% above the first half of 1946. 
But that isn’t likely to head off price rises soon enough. 

& 


Production again is running into some of the difficulties that have been 
dogging us ever since the end of the war. 

Auto output, for example, is finally above the postwar peak reached in 
May—an annual rate of 3,500,000 cars and trucks. But shortages are 
cropping up again. 

The pinch in foundry products is growing. Seat springs are holding 
schedules down. We may again have reached a temporary ceiling. 

Ford Motor people say we can’t hit capacity output under a year. 


Evidences of what we are failing to produce in needed volume—homes, 
autos, refrigerators—may obscure some things we are doing, 


Electric power output is a good measure. It runs machines in the boom- 
ing soft goods plants and illuminates salesrooms as well as powering heavy 
industry. And the decline from a year ago has been cut to 3.2%. 

Steel, meanwhile, is back to its apparent ceiling of 1,550,000 tons a 
week, and dollar volume of construction now is at an annual rate of $11- 


billion, surpassing 1941. 
But the construction figure is tricky. It has to be washed down for 
price increases—<certainly by 40% and maybe a good deal more. 


Contcats copyrighted under the general copyright on the july 20, 1046, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd &t., New York, N. ¥. 
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$1500 for a larger motor? 
No, the right Gulf Lubricant! 


How a prominent manufacturer of Diesel engines saves 


thousands of dollars every year and avoids production delays. 


HEN the heavily loaded bedways of a big milling 

machine in the plant of a prominent Diesel engine 
builder frequently “froze,” the answer appeared to be 
to wait for delivery of a larger motor. Price, $1500. 

But before the new motor was ordered, the recom- 
mendation of a Gulf Service Engineer was given the 
acid test—one of Gulf’s E. P. Lubricants, noted for their 
load-carrying properties. 

Result: no more frozen bedways, smooth, continuous 
performance of the machine, greater production, lower 
operating and maintenance expense, a saving of the 
$1500—and, most important—no time lost. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - 


Boston - 
New Orleans - 


y/; ‘ypuans 
' oh 

( tT (' INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


Gulf E. P. Lubricants are one of an impressive list of 
contributions by Gulf technologists to better lubrication 
and improved production in industry. There are many 
others. Revolutionary new quenching oils that have 
vastly improved the heat-treatment of many steels. Cut- 
ting oils that have speeded up production and improved 
work finish. Lubricants that won’t foam even under 
severe service conditions. 

If you have a lubrication, cutting, or quenching prob- 
lem, let Gulf co-operate with you in developing the best 
solution. Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask a Gulf Service Engineer to call. 


Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa. 


Division Sales Offices: 
New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh » Atlanta 
Houston - Louisville - Toledo 


More than 400 quality oils 


and greases for industry 


The modern system of control 


Fora Single Machine 


UNITROL allows the orderly assembly of all 
control equipment for a single machine into 
an ovt-of-the-way, yet very accessible unit. 


Sa as 
Je 


uneniainaiai’ Pas 
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Many additional gains are made when the 
control equipment for all the machines in one 
department is organized in a single UNITROL 
installation. 


The dream of factory operating and main- 
tenance men becomes a reality when all 
motor control for an entire plant is con- 


Of the many engineering advances pioneered by Cutler- 
Hammer, the standardized flexible control center has 
undoubtedly provided the solution to more long-standing 
problems of factory layout, efficient operation, and proper 
electrical maintenance than any other motor control 
development. UNITROL permits the economical, safe, 
and convenient consolidation of control equipment to 
simplify machine installations and provide uncluttered 
space for machine operators and workmen. More than 
that, UNITROL simplifies the whole 


task of installing and mounting motor 


“ 


control, eliminating any need for costly 
wall or floor preparation or special con- 
struction. When progress calls for re- 


UNITROL® TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


UTLER-HAMMER 


veniently centralized in UNITROL. 


placement of individual controls, rearrangement or relo- 
cation of control equipment, UNITROL permits these 
changes to be easily made. Continuing benefits are gained 
from UNITROL’s close grouping of control elements 
hitherto widely scattered throughout a plant . . . and in- 
spection is more convenient, safe, more regular, more cer- 
tain to be made. For these and other savings in space, in 
time, in money, in labor, today, tomorrow and through- 
out the future, experienced factory managers insist on 
Cutler-Hammer UNITROL, indus- 
try’s most modern motor control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Ave., 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.,Toronto. 


Milwaukee 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..... 2... 2.0... eee eee cece eens 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.0 eee e eee eeeeeees 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) 
gp NP PTererer errr rr Teer rrrrr eer 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............ cece eecceeeees 
hak hen kde obs 64 000sd ch eaeeeebeathiesesess 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................ccccccceees 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............00eeeeeeeee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. .. . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended July 13th. + Revised. 


§ Latest 
Week 


*178.6 


87.9 
72,995 
$23,179 


24,019 


wade 
177.1 


87.8 
$45,175 
$22,108 

3,741 


$28,395 
+38% 
13 


311.9 
188.8 
291.5 
$64.45 
$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$2.05 
4.20¢ 
32.27¢ 
$1.424 
22.50¢ 


146.4 
3.03% 
2.48% 
1.00% 


3% 


39,241 
61,049 
7,611 
3,919 
442,744 
43,417 
470 
23,694 


Month 
Ago 
168.8 


84.2 
50,206 
$21,683 
4,030 
4,961 
2,130 


81 
58 
$28,128 
+ 39% 
12 


Year 


Ago 
214.9 


89.8 
16,500 
$7,671 

4,295 
4,944 
1,610 


82 
65 
$26,932 
+32% 
25 


255.8 
166.6 
226.8 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.58 
3.75¢ 
22.72¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


117.9 
3.26% 
2.60% 
1.00% 

41% 


36,308 
64,235 
5,928 
5,238 
47,338 
3,125 
1,136 
22,028 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 


8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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vow OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


To help you increase production electronically 


HAVE TO TIME PROCESSES? 


If you need accurate, rapid, auto- 
matic timing of a process, you'll be 
interested in the G-E electronic timer. 
This small, sturdy device can release 
your employees from many tedious jobs. 

Five forms easily adjusted 
timing ranges-from 0.045 second to 2 
minutes. Hundreds are in use on mixing 
machines, grinders, molding machines, 
conveyors, sign flashers, riveters. Several 
timers can be combined to cover a 
sequence of operations. 

Electronic timers are easy to install 
and economical to operate. Only one 
moving part-——means long life and low 
service cost. Bulletin GEA-2902. 


cover 


YOU CAN BOOST THE OUTPUT OF 
BENCH-TYPE SPOT WELDERS 


@ Our improved electronic resistance- 
welder controllers accurately and auto- 
matically control both welding time 
and heat. Time and current adjustments 
can be made easily. The electronic 
heat control produces little or no dis- 


tortion of material at high rates of. 


production, and makes possible the 
successful welding of small, difficult-to- 
weld parts. Applications include weld- 
ing solid or stranded wires to terminals; 
joining tinned-copper, steel, or alloy 
wires; spot welding thin pieces of 
various alloys. If you want more in- 
formation about resistance welding or 
resistance-welding controls, write to 
General Electric, Industrial Electronics 
Section, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ““ 


G-E *THY-MO-TROL DRIVE 
Saves time and lowers maintenance 

@ When your machines are equipped with this 
electronic drive, you get stepless, adjustable- 
speed control from a-c power without gears, 
belts, or clutches. Simply turning a small, con- 
venient dial adjusts the speed smoothly over 
a wide range. Simplifies operator's werk. Easy 
on machines and tools, too, bé 

able torque peaks are smoothed out by electron- 
ic cirevits. Available in standard ratings from 
Y% to 25 hp. A complete drive includes elec- 
tronic panel, d-c motor, transformer, and small 
control station. Bulletin GEA-4025. 


*G.E.'s trade-mark for motor control using electronic tubes. 
LIGHT on your counting 
and sorting problems ~ 


@ Photoelectric relays can 
take over the tiresome jobs of 
counting parts or as- 
A semblies; sorting by 
size, quality, or type; 
controlling or limiting 
processes or operations. 
Can be used to count or 
inspect freshly painted 
or delicate parts, because only a 
beam of light touches the objects. 
Reliable, inexpensive, easy to main- 
tain. Standard forms are available 
for indoor and outdoor use. Bulletin 
GEA-3533. 


THREAD -BREAK DETECTOR 


@ Among the applications of control that require the 
fast, delicate operation provided by electronic relays 
is one in which the relay is used to stop beamer- 
reeling equipment in a textile mill whenever any 
one of hundreds of threads breaks. 

Electronic relays fit many jobs where conventional 
relays are impractical. They provide floatless control 
of the levels of many liquids, permit-pressureless 
switching, eliminate arcing and sticking of delicate 
contacts. These relays will respond to electric 
impulses that last for only 4/1000 second, and they're 
se sensitive that even a wetted thread will pass 
enough current te operate them. Small, versatile, 
easily applied—often speed production, reduce 
maintenance, and save manhours. Bulletin GEA- 
4214, 


ELECTRIC 


y= can raise output and save 
manpower for important jobs that 
only manpower can do—by letting 
electronic equipment take over many 
of the essential jobs that require 
precise control, accurate measurement, 
or immediate response to minute 
variations. Often a simple addition of 
electronic control to conventional equip- 
ment speeds production and helps 
prevent waste. Again, completely new 
electronic equipment may be the 
means of simplifying operations, in- 
creasing production, and lowering 
costs. In many instances, experienced 
workmen can be advanced to more 
highly skilled work or released for 
supervisory jobs. 

Our engineers have had long ex- 
perience in designing and applying 
both conventional and electronic con- 
trol. For their services call our 
nearest office. 


AND WHEN YOU NEED REPLACEMENT TUBES 


for industrial electronic equipment, 

remember that our line is complete. 
@ The long, reliable, economical oper- 
ation of G-E industrial tubes is the 
result of close co-operation between 
skilled tube designers and experienced 
application engineers, and of careful, 
precisely controlled manufacture. Bul- 
letin ETI-12 lists our complete line and 
shows interchangeable types. 


j CO GEA-4025—Thy-mo-trol; electronic motor control 


General Electric Company, Section J685-18 
Schenectady 5; New York 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
OGEA-1755 } 


OOGEA-3533 
COOGEA-2902—Electronic timers 


—Photoelectric relays 


(0GEA-4214—Electronic relays 


QJETI-12—industrial electronic tubes 


Name 


Company 


Address. 


State 
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Labor's Policy: Watch Prices 


C.l.O. puts present emphasis on holding down living costs. 
A-F.L. sees production as remedy. Bargainers insist on flexible 
wage contracts. Unions use waiting period to woo public support. 


With real price control dying (if not 
yet buried), C.I.O. leaders this week 
charted the course which they hoped 
would protect organized labor's tem- 
porarily advantageous wage position 
from the ravages of zooming prices. 

A second problem for the union was 

the strengthening of its Political Action 
Committee, now deprived of Sidney 
Hillman’s astute leadership. On P.AC.’s 
effectiveness in the fall elections—when 
the C.I.O. hopes to pay off many old 
scores for “wrong” votes on labor legis- 
lation, OPA, and other measures—may 
rest the political hopes of more than 
one congressman and labor's future 
course in politics. 
e Watchful Waiting—The union’s ex- 
ecutive board, mecting in Washington, 
recognized that the 184¢-wage boosts 
won last winter, after costly strikes and 
with White House aid, are being 
washed away by a wave of higher prices 
caused, in part, by the same wage in- 
creases. To preserve the higher wage 
standard, prices would have to be cut 
back to former levels or wages would 
have to rise again. 

While there’s no chance of such a 
cutback, C.I.O. and A.F.L. leaders are 
inclined, for the time being at least, 
to wait and sce where prices level off 
before setting their new sights. ‘The 
reasons are many, but an important one 
is the unions’ public relations. 

e Wooing the Public—Iaving just gar- 
nered record-smashing wage increases 
after crippling strikes which stalled re- 
conversion production and built up in- 
flationary pressures, the C.I.O. could 
hardly press immediately for still higher 
wages. It must first win public support 
for its cause. That’s one reason why it 
is inciting consumer strikes (page 16). 

By marking time, but threatening dire 
things, the C.I.O. is attempting to build 
up a case to ey further wage de- 
mands at a later date (the second 
round) and, if necessary, strikes. Blame 
for the consequences must be laid on 
others. Labor must put itself in the 
light of being forced to renew wage de- 
mands, just as it has claimed that man- 
agement forced last winter’s stoppages 
by refusing to accept government settle- 
ments of wage disputes. 

e Latecomer’s Advantage—Most labor 
leaders fear that by rushing in now they 


might get less than those who come 
along later, as happened in the first 
round of wage increases. In that battle, 
some union leaders who waited for the 
pattern to emerge got the standard in- 
creases automatically and thus were able 
to concentrate on winning further con- 
cessions. John L. Lewis and Harry 
Bridges, for example, obtained substan- 
tially more than the 184¢ increase. 
Apparent unanimity within the 


C.1.0. for concentrating first on price 
control does not lead to support for 
Walter P. Reuther’s strategy. Reuther 
would make the unions the price-con- 
trolling agency, in effect, by pushing 
wage demands every time a product's 
price went up, thus removing tue in- 
centive for price boosts. Reuther’s lack 
of support in C.I.O. councils results 
from Ns failure to get General Motors 
to accept his pet theory. 

e Experience—C.I.O. President Philip 
Murray and others still haven’t warmed 
up to the idea of letting prices control 
wage increascs. It will be recalled that 
a breaking of the established wage-policy 
last Feb. 14 and the formulation of a 
new one were necessary to pay the Steel- 
workers the 184¢-wage increase recom- 
mended by President Truman and to 


INVESTMENT WITH AN EXPECTED HIGH RETURN 


In signing the British Loan bill this week, President Truman—flanked by (left 
to right) Chief Justice Vinson, Secretary of State Byres, British Ambassador 
Lord Inverchapel, and Speaker of the House Rayburn—opens the throttle to 
set in motion vital international trade and banking machinery. Passed on 
Capitol Hill by a surprising majority in the face of strong opposition, the loan 
is the basis for the Bretton Woods international financial program and inter- 
connected plans for the unleashing of world trade (page 107). 


Strikes are in the news again— 
buyers’ strikes this time. 

With the support of Michigan 
labor, consumer, and _ veterans’ 
groups, Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, 
this week urged more than 40, 000° 
cheering Detroiters to refrain from 
buying meat for one week as a way 
to “terrorize profiteers” and bring 
prices down. The Detroit mass 
meeting was part of a nationwide 
demonstration against price increases. 
Earlier, C.1.0. Philadelphia mem- 
bers had made the Reading Ter- 
minal Market the scene of a protest 
against “soaring food prices” in gen- 
eral (above, left). Veterans, labor, 
and civic groups marched through 
the Washington business district, 
passing out strike pledges (right). 
Members of the American Veterans 
Committee, clad in barrels, paraded 
in St. Louis (above, right). 


e Dangerous Weapon—Now mer- 
chants and manufacturers are trying 
to figure out whether such demonstra- 
tions are an omen of the real thing 
or merely sporadic outbreaks engi- 


Unorganized Consumers Hold Key to Buyers’ Strikes 


ntered by professionals. It’s too early 
to tell from sales results. 

What really bothers the business- 

man is not the parades and the 
speeches—though their nuisance value 
is unquestioned—but the attitude 
that the great, inarticulate mass of 
consumers will adopt. Passive re- 
sistance, the club of this group, is a 
frightening weapon that could be 
wielded without fanfare or warning. 
Result: jerky sales—up one day, down 
the next—and the constant threat of 
losses to the seller, especially in 
perishables. 
e Public Reassured—Nobody knows 
whether the circus tactics of the 
organized groups will give-the un- 
organized segments an idea. They 
might. And for that reason last week 
again saw widespread statements to 
the effect.that voluntary holding of 
the line is the heartfelt intention of 
business and industry. 


give the steelmakers a compensating 
price increase of $5 a ton. 

This action precipitated a steady rise 
in the cost-of-living index even before 
OPA’s expiration. During the three 


months between Feb. 14 and May 15 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consum- 
ers price index rose about two points 
from 129.6 to 131.5. This same index 
had risen only four and one-half points, 
from 125.1 to 129.6, in the almost 
three years between the issuance of the 
“hold-the-line” order on Apr. 8, 1943, 
and last Feb. 15. 

e A.F.L. Also Wary—The A-F.L., al- 
though blaming its rival organization for 
causing the breakdown of price control, 
now sees increased production, acting as 
a brake on prices, as the solution. Presi- 
dent William Green cautioned A.F.L. 
members to “exercise self-discipline and 


16 


good judgment.” Thus, the A.F.L., too, 
is inclined to tarry a little before going 
off the deep end with exorbitant de- 
mands which may have to be supported 
by strikes. Strikes don’t increase pro- 
duction. 

After labor’s waiting period, 
what? 

In a climate of rising prices, organ- 
ized labor will not be inclined to freeze 
its wage contracts. The trend to flexible 
reopening provisions is accelerating 
(BW—Jul.13’46,p72). 
© Subject to Change—Lewis, who used 
to sign two-year contracts, has a ten-day 
reopening clause in the anthracite agree- 
ment. Escalator clauses tying wages to 
the cost of living will be inserted in 
many contracts. The United Packing- 
house Workers of America (C.I.O.) is 
demanding a cost-of-living bonus from 


then 


the big meat packers in the contract 
which will replace the current one ex- 


piring Aug. 11 (BW —Jul.6’46,p86). 
The United Automobile Workers is : 


threatening to use its Chrysler agrec- 


ment, which may be reopened on 60- 
day notice, to force the wage issue in 
the automobile industry if prices are 
not held in check. Ford and General 
Motors wages technically are frozen 
until next May 30 and May 31, respec- 
tively, but Reuther has threatened to 
disregard term provisions in all con- 
tracts if the rise in the cost of living 
isn’t halted “immediately.” 

The theory is that, in the event of 
uncontrolled inflation, workers will 
strike for higher wages regardless of any 
bar in the contract. It’s just a question 
whether the strikes will be authorized 
or unauthorized. 
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Plant Sale Balked 


Justice Dept.- refuses to 
let WAA transfer a foundry to 
AS.F. High bid barred, owing 
to current antitrust action. 


More or less by a fluke, American 
Steel Foundries has become the first 
would-be buyer of a surplus war plant 
to be formally turned down by the 
Justice Dept. The department has 
refused to permit the War Assets Ad- 
ministration to sell the firm an ord- 
nance foundry at Bettendorf, Iowa, on 
which it offered the high bid of $1,290,- 
000. 

Justice based its refusal to permit the 
sale on the ground that the department 
has an antitrust action in process against 
American Steel Foundries. The action 
charges that the firm has entered into re- 
strictive agreements with other producers 
of railway specialties and that it already 
occupies a-dominating position in the 
field of railway castings—itself producing 
some 45% of side frames and truck 
holsters, and owning a third interest in 
General Steel Casting Corp., which, ac- 
cording to the Justice Dept., is the sole 
producer in the United States of large 


steel castings used for locomotives. 
e Mandatory Scrutiny—Under surplus 
disposal legislation, the Justice Dept. 
must pass on all plant disposal transac- 
tions as a safeguard against violation of 
antitrust policy. WAA’s policy, when 
it thinks there might be an anti- 
trust angle to a pending sale, has 
usually been to get an informal opinion 
from Justice before it completes the 
deal. One of the few exceptions was 
the recent sale of the huge Geneva steel 
plant to U. S. Steel. The political and 
regional pressures in that case were so 
heavy that WAA kept out from under 
by throwing the thing formally into 
the lap of the Justice Dept., which 
finally approved the deal (BW —Jun.22 
’46,p15). 

In the case of American Steel Foun- 
dries, it simply didn’t occur to either 
WAA or the company that Justice 
might object. This was why the deal 
came to a formal turndown. Both the 
agency and the firm were taken by sur- 
prise. In fact, A.S.F. had gone ahead 
and contracted for some $50,000 of 
equipment for the plant. 

e Little Interference—Antitrust consid- 
erations have actually had surprisingly 
little effect on WAA plant disposition 
operations, either formally or informally. 
The only previous cases of importance 
involved Alcoa and Western Electric. 


At New York’s La Guardia airfield (above), a Lockheed Constellation (left) 
sits on the sidelines as a Douglas DC-4 fills the gap—jammed flying schedules 
resulting from a CAA order grounding all Constellations temporarily after 
one crashed last week at Reading, Pa. (below), killing five TWA crewmen. 
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Last year’s court decision against Alcoa, 
which reserved ruling on possible break- 


up of the company until the government 
plants were disposed of, has been held 
to debar sale of any of the metal-pro- 
ducing plants to Alcoa. 

And recently, in approving the sale 
of a plant to Western Electric, Justice 
advised WAA that it would be wary 
about any further sales to that company. 


Fire in the Air 


Constellation grounding 
order isn’t first time CAA has 
used this power. Board fears 
fire caused Reading crash. 


Fire in the air is the dread bogie of 
all airline operators, aircraft and engine 
manufacturers, and governmental avia- 
tion authorities. 

e Constellations Down—Fear that the 
crash of a TWA Constellation plane 
last week at Reading, Pa., while on a 
training flight, may have been caused 
by fire, prompted the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to order the grounding of all 
Constellations within a few hours after 
the accident. Affected were 41 planes 
owned by three American operators, 
plus five owned by a foreign line, Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp., which vol- 
untarily complied with the CAA order. 

The accident and subsequent ground- 
ing order disrupted transatlantic airline 
service, left passengers temporarily 
stranded at departure points and way 
stations, curtailed TWA’s domestic sery- 
ice, forced an embargo on international 
air express to some destinations, dealt 
a sickening blow to aspirations of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., builder of the Con- 
stellation, and—most serious of all—left 
a big question in everyone’s mind as to 
the ultimate effect on air travelers. 
© Power Used Before—T'emporary sus- 
pension of airworthiness certificates for 
aircraft is not new. Several times in the 
past it has been invoked following ac- 
cidents involving other types of aircraft. 
The industry has benefited by the aero- 
nautical improvements growing out of 
such occurrences, but inevitably the 
companies directly affected, both opera- 
tors and manufacturers, have suffered. 

Grounding is a precautionary measure 
to protect operators and the public 
until accident causes can be determined 
and corrective measures applied. In this 
instance, the grounding was for 30 days, 
by which time the Civil Aeronautics 
Board expects to make its findings on 
the crash which killed five persons and 
injured a sixth. Out of this may well 
come new regulations for preventing 
and controlling fires. 

e Previous Fires—Cause of the Readin 
crash probably will not be known antl 
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the CAB hearing is held at some in- 
determinate date soon. But it is known 
that the ship’s fuselage was filled with 
smoke, blinding the pilots and caus- 
ing them literally to fly the plane into 
the ground in an attempted forced land- 
ing. 
Influencing CAB in its decision was 
the fact that Constellations have been 
involved in two previous fires in the air. 
In both instances—the crash landings of 
a Pan American Airways plane at Wil- 
limantic, Conn., in June and of an 
Army transport at Topeka, Kan., last 
September—the fire burned through the 
fusible firewall behind the engine, caus- 
ing it to drop out. In neither case were 
there any injuries. 
e Shaft Gave Way—Cause of the 
Topeka accident was not determined 
at the time because parts of the engine 
could not be found for inspection, but 
the Willimantic accident was found to 
have resulted from failure of a bearing 
in the supercharger used to pressurize 
the cabin to permit high altitude flying. 
The supercharger shaft gave way, break- 
ing a hydraulic line, and the fluid was 
ignited as it sprayed over the hot en- 
gine. Thereafter, Lockheed offered 
$500 for the missing supercharger shaft 
in the Topeka area, a farmer who had 
found it turned it in, and engineers 
quickly determined that bearing failure 
was also the cause of the accident in 
Topcka. 

Superchargers on all Constellations 

were immediately disconnected until 
the weak parts could be replaced, but 
the planes were permitted to continue 
in operation in the interim. They 
merely flew at lower altitudes instead of 
the 12,000 ft. to 20,000 ft. at which 
they normally operated. Since the super- 
charger on the plane that crashed at 
Reading was disconnected, the accident 
in that case must be attributcd to some 
other cause. 
e@ Many on Order—Biggest and fastest 
commercial airliner in operation—its 285- 
m.p.h. cruising speed is 60 m.p.h, or 
more above that of the four-engine 
Douglas DC4, better than 100 m.p.h. 
above that of the widely used twin- 
engine DC-3—the Constellation is the 
leading plane in the current develop- 
ment of long-range air transport. 

Lockheed has built 60 of them for 
airlines (some of these are in process 
of modification), has orders for 61 more. 
Included are: 49 for TWA (16 deliv- 
ered); 22 for’ Pan American (21 de- 
livered); 7 for American Overseas Air- 

. lines (5 delivered); 5 delivered to British 
Overseas Airways Corp.; 13 for Air 
France (1 delivered); 4 for KLM and 4 
for KNILM (these two are Dutch air- 
lines); 14 for Eastern Airlines; and 3 for 
Aer Rianta (Irish airline). At least one 
more big order is pending. Lockheed 

roduction is continuing on the big 
750,000 craft. 


COUNTERIRRITANT: A BUMPER CROP 


Tired of mending bashed-in truck fronts, Dick Bailey (left), owner of Memphis 
(Tenn.) Delivery Service, and his brother Clyde (right) invented a steel 
bumper that fences in the whole face of the car. Now they find themselves 
with a new business on their hands. As Bailey Bros., 373 South Front St., 
they have built several hundred of the bumpers, chiefly for other fleet owners. 
And plans call for a West Coast plant, markets as far afield as South America. 


Playing It Safe 


Tobacco farmers, despite 
present high prices and huge 
demand, support retention of 
federal acreage controls. 


Growers of flue-cured tobacco in 
southeastern states are busy producing 
a record crop to replenish a smoke- 
hungry world’s supplies—but they have 
an eye on the future. A demonstration 
of this caution was last week’s over- 
whelming vote to retain federal market- 
ing quotas for three more years. 

What the tobacco raisers actually 

were voting on was a modest reduction 
in acreage for 1947 and giving the Dept. 
of Agriculture acreage controls for 1948 
and 1949 as well. In return they get a 
federal promise, in effect, to lock up 
any surpluses that might develop over 
the three-year period. The proposals 
won a 97.1% vote, according to a pre- 
liminary count. 
e Frits of the Loan—Mcanwhile, the 
first auctions of 1946 tobacco are be- 
ing held, and passage of the British 
loan (page 109) was good news to grow- 
ers of flue-cured, the principal cigarette 
leaf. The Southeast expects British buy- 
ers to be back in the markets this year 
for the first time since 1939, spending 
some of the proceeds of the loan. 

In recent years, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has purchased leaf for the 
British. Before the United States got 
into the war, this was a buy-and-store 
arrangement against the day when Brit- 


ain could spare cash to buy. After Pearl 
Harbor, however, CCC made the trans- 
fers on lend-lease. 

e Exports Needed—With  lend-lease 
ended, producers have been wondering 
about the future of foreign markets. 
Late last month, the Leaf ‘Tobacco Ex- 
porters Assn. voted to work out a con- 
tract with a recently organized stabiliz- 
ing unit in Commodity Credit to try 
to assure a price of at least 90% of 
parity (an average of 32¢ a Ib.) for all 
grades of leaf. 

Another body, the Tobacco Assn. of 

the United States, emphasizes the be- 
lief that half of this year’s record 1,- 
274,000,000-Ib. flue-cured crop will have 
to be sold abroad if market prices are 
to come up to the wartime levels. The 
1945 harvest sold at 43.7¢ a Ib. which 
yielded handsomely with the crop at 
1,174,000,000 Ib. 
e Few Objectors—The market was 
strengthened last year by the worldwide 
shortage of cigarette leaf. Because of 
the casy marketing of production from 
1,120,000 acres in 1945, the allotment 
for 1946 was set at 1,257,000 acres, 
highest in history. 

Now, after two bumper crops in a 
row, there are few voices raised against 
a cutback. The marketing quotas just 
voted are based on planting of 1,141,- 
000 acres next year. Production, apply- 
ing the average of recent years, should 
be about 1,080,000,000 lb., the Dept. 
of Agriculture figures. 

If a danger of surplus should seem to 
be developing, acreages could be fur- 
ther reduced in 1948 and 1949, now 
that farmers have accepted quotas for 
those years. 
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FBI's Old Grads 


Business finds G-men are 
admirably equipped to assume 
executive roles, especially in 
dealing with public and labor. 


Detroit’s industrial pattern registered 
a minor earthquake when Henry Ford 
“allowed” Harry Bennett to resign (BW 
—Oct.6'45,p18). The vibrations were 
amplified when young Henry promoted 
Bennett’s assistant, John S. Bugas, to 
head Ford’s all-important department of 
labor relations and take over the shadowy 
functions that gave Bennett his power. 

Bugas, an ex-G-man, had becn in 
charge of the Detroit office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. During 
the stormy labor interlude that fol- 
lowed the war’s end, Bugas has made a 
promising showing for Ford. By such 
subtle tactics as keeping the United 
Automobile Workers on the defensive, 
Bugas was able to insinuate favorable 
clauses into the company’s U.A.W. con- 
tract (BW—Dec.8’45,p96). 
eIn Strong Contrast—His methods 
were in strong contrast to those of the 
hard-hitting Bennett. It was the differ- 
ence between the slugging detective who 
has just switched from a uniform to 
plainclothes, and a Sherlock Holmes 
who adorns his deductions with intel- 
lectual overtones. 

J. Edgar Hoover boasts that under 

this technique the G-men never have to 
use eaibesbaee or other physical per- 
suaders. They travel logically from 
cause to effect and gain confessions by 
enmeshing the suspect in adroit ques- 
tions. The FBI training and practice 
thus develop unusual qualitigs that are 
being sought by various business con- 
cems. 
e Many Heed Call—Lured by higher 
wages and promises of a more normal 
life, many Seiad have heeded the call 
of private companies. This migration 
was greatly stimulated during the war 
by the need for ‘smart cops to organize 
and head armed guard organizations to 
protect plants engaged in arms manufac- 
ture. The government could not meet 
salaries offered by the companies, but 
Hoover could console himself with the 
thought that his men were shifting to 
critical posts in the war effort. 

Practically all Hoover’s old grads have 
stuck with the concerns which hired 
them, either remaining in protective 
work or switching to personnel and 
labor relations. Other alumni have gone 
into insurance, politics, private law prac- 
tice, public relations, management and 
executive positions, independent detec- 
tive agencies, municinal police work. 

e An Association—But once a G-man 
always a G-man. To keep alive the old 
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Lu.uias, the ex-stalwarts of the FBI have 
created their own association. It goes 
y the exhaustive title of Society of For- 
mer Special Agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Inc. Headquarters 
are New York. President is i‘rancis 
Hickey, personnel executive of Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

There are 850 members, about 70% 

of those who have left the FBI. En- 
trance fee is $10 with $5 annual dues. 
There are meetings (usually banquets) 
four times a year. Chapters in Chicago, 
Washington, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco have their own bull 
sessions. Talk over the highballs is 
mostly about old times, a rehash of 
exciting manhunts. A special commit- 
tee keeps track of employment possi- 
bilities and passes information along. 
Relations with the old chief are cordial, 
almost reverent. 
e Fitness Is Obvious—Applicants for 
FBI jobs are so carefully screened and 
tested that their fitness for business 
careers is obvious. Physically the candi- 
dates must equal standards set by the 
Army for officers. In one instance, only 
two men out of 50 interviewed were 
admitted to the entrance tests. Oral and 
written examinations determine mental 
quali‘cations. \ 

The applicant must be a graduate of 

an accredited law or accounting school 
(the latter being necessary for investi- 
gation of violations of the Federal Re- 
serve, antitrust, or bankruptcy laws). 
He must have two years’ professional 
or business experience. A common prac- 
tice in Washington is to prepare for the 
FBI by acting as secretary to a member 
of Congress. 
* Taught to Shoot—Hoover prefers 
men who are unfamiliar with firearms, 
since he wants to teach that art in his 
own way. The men learn to use all 
small arms but usually acquire a deep 
affection for the .38 caliber automatic 
pistol. Scientific methods of detection 
are drilled into the student. 

After all this selectivity and training, 
the rookie enters government service at 
a wage typical in its lack of inspiration 
and incentive. The G-man starts at 
$3,600 a year, and he has a long hard 
pull ahead of him. Best example of the 


sacrifice co..ipe'-t patriots must make 
to serve tho country is Hoover’s own 
case. Last May Congress moved to 
raise Hoover’s pay from $10,000 to 
$14,000 a year. It is well known that he 
has turned down offers that carried fat 
salaries because he was loyai to the FBI. 
e Time Isn’t One’s Own—His old grads 
protest that it is lack of home life as 
much as thin pay checks that drives 
agents to business employment. In the 
midst of a social event or a comfortable 
sleep, the G-man is apt to be summoned 
to the pursuit of the burglar who has 
just cracked’ the First National Bank. 

Basis of the G-man’s value to busi- 
ness is his ability to dig out the facts 
and to present them logically—as he 
must do to obtain a conviction in court. 
Moreover, he must be a man of quick 
and positive action. Thus equipped, 


-transitidn to commercial and industrial 


jobs is easy. 
e Purvis’ Career—Melvin Purvis, who 
handled the extermination of the des- 
perado, John Dillinger, at a Chicago 
movie in 1935, left the FBI soon after- 
ward. Purvis published a newspaper, 
later bought a radio station in Florence, 
S. C During the war he became a 
colonel in Army intelligence, working 
on evidence against German war crim- 
inals. He is interested in politics. 
Purvis is a good lawyer and friends 
say he is angling for a state judgeship. 
Working with Purvis on the Dillinger 
case was Ralph Brown, now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the New York office 


A graduate from one of FBI’s toughest spots—head of its Detroit ofice— 
John S. Bugas (above), now director of labor relations for Ford, is one of 
]. Edgar Hoover’s boys who is making a name for himself in private industry. 
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FEEDER LINERS: THIS TIME FOR MAIL 


Portending speedier national air-mail service, helicopters 
are flying an experimental pickup mail service in the Los 
Angeles area (BW —May18'46,p22). Beginning last week, 
Army fliers fly two routes twice daily; one, an inland 
course embracing 19 communities, the other, a coastal 
run of 14 cities. Both routes merge at Lockheed airport 
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(left), from which a dozen shuttle trips a day are made 


to the Terminal Annex postoffice roof (right) in Los 


Angeles—a trip taking 9 min. as against 45 min. by truck. 
Data on the 30-day test will be studied by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in considering applications of companies 
seeking inauguration of helicopter mail service. If success- 
ful, the system may be extended to metropolitan areas, 
with 12-hr. service between any two cities the objective. 


of Braun & Co., public relations and 
management firm. 

@ Other Instances—Nat Pciper, formerly 
in charge of the San Francisco office of 
the FBI, heads his own public relations 
firm in San Francisco. Accounts in- 
clude the usually embattled Waterfront 
Employers Assn. and United Drug. 

Lloyd Chalkley quit FBI to take on 
public relations work for the Assn. of 
American Railroads. 

Charles McPhail, ex-G-man, is now 
president of the Houston (T'ex.) Power 
& Electric Co 

Frank X. Fay, formerly in charge of 
FBI’s New York office, helped solve 
the O’Connell kidnaping (Albany) and 
the $540,000 holdup of an armored 
truck at the Rubel (Brooklyn) ice plant, 
one of the most daring and scientific 
robberies on record. He is now vice- 
president of Macy's department store. 
Fay’s former job of protecting the store 
against theft and fraud has been taken 
over by Frank Kilmartin, who left FBI 
after work on many celebrated cases, in- 
cluding the Lindbergh kidnaping. 

e Also in the Stores—Other FBI gradu- 
ates in charge of protective work for 
retail stores are: 

George Callahan, with Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York. 

Gilbert Meyer, with Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn. (Meyer helped in the 
cleanup of the Karpis mob, which staged 
the era of William Hamm of the 
St. Paul brewery family, also the kid- 
naping of Edward Bremmer, son of the 


Milwaukee banker and Schlitz beer mag- 
nate.) 

F, C. Worthington, 
berger’s, Newark, N. J. 

There is an obvious demand for FBI 
graduates from companies which must 
be on guard against frauds. 
eIn Underwriting—Insurance corpora- 
tions top this list: 

A. Bruce Bielaski, who headed the 
FBI before Hoover, is now assistant 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Wayne Merrick is manager of the 
claims bureau, Assn. of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Executives. A former FBI man, 
Merrick was chief assistant to Dewey 
when the present New York governor 
was prosecuting white slave cases in 
New York City. 

Labor relations is another natural for 
the old grads. FBI experience has taught 
them not only how to handle personnel 
but to know what is going on within 
groups, with special reference to com- 
munistic and other subversive activities. 
e Labor Advisers—Bugas is a stand-out 
in this category, but there are others. 

James Reynolds, personnel director of 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, but no 
relative of the owners. He directed the 
investigation which solved the Alice 
Stoll kidnaping case in Louisville. 

William Larson, adviser on labor re- 
lations, General Motors. 

Howard Harris, director of industrial 
relations, Kroger groceries. 

Wayne L. Listerman, director of per- 


with Bam- 


sonnel, Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

John Hanson, director of plant pro- 

tection and personnel, Lockheed Air- 
craft, Burlingame, Calif. 
e At the Racetrack—Most ambitious but 
least publicized of recent protective 
moves is an attempt of racetrack owners 
to prevent crooked work by jockeys, 
horse owners, and gamblers. The move 
was accelerated by the Tom Smith affair. 
Smith was trainer for Elizabeth Gra- 
ham’s Maine Chance Farm. Evidence 
showed that Smith sprayed with ephe- 
drine the nostrils of a nag called Mag- 
nific Duel. The subject thereupon 
omped home the winner. 

Smith was suspended but the argu- 
ment still rages over whether ephedrine 
stimulates a horse or merely clears its 
nostrils. ‘ 
e An Offer to Hoover—The Thorough- 
bred Racing Assn. of the U. S. (repre- 
senting the owners of 36 major tracks) 
determined to protect the prolific sucker 
from all tbe except those of honest 
chance. Devotees heard that the asso- 
ciation offered J. Edgar Hoover $100,- 
000 a year to establish a secret service 
force that would keep the racetracks 
clean. It is generally admitted that 
Hoover did turn down the job. 

Last l’ebruary, the association quietly 
formed the Racing Protective Bureau, 
placing Spencer Drayton in charge. 
Drayton had been Hoover’s administra- 
tive assistant. He resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Grant Advertising, Inc., Chi- 
cago, to take the race track job. 
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Still Lean on Fats 


Nation can’t expect any 
early increase in butter, lard, or 
vegetable oils, but imports may 
rise by year from now. 


Little prospect is seen for a near-term 
increase in the over-all supply of house- 
hold and industrial fats and oils. But 
imports may rise by a year from now. 

Assuming that OPA ccilings have 
gone for good, higher prices will attract 
heavier imports of Asiatic copra and 
palm kernels, and Argentine flaxseed. 
Exports also may fall below govern- 
ment allotments for 1946. But this 
year’s domestic production is already 
pretty well set below the 1945 output, 
according to Dept. of Agriculture 
economists. 

Next year’s output may be even 
smaller, unless the downward trend in 
the nation’s pig crops and the produc- 
tion of butter is turned by higher 
prices. 

e Outlook—Here are the record and the 
projections for domestic production of 
fats and oils: 


1937-41 average ...... §,230,000,000 Ib. 
PONG Hn kas dxencneiwa 9 983,000,000 Ib. 
PEA. 6 ieee wesNates 10,848,000,000 Ib. 
OE ecanictntiesa aes 10,839,000,000 Ib. 
FORE. Sb cctaqacdevion 9,432,000,000 Ib. 
DE italiane avs anes 9,259,000 000 Ib. 
oe ghee ere ee ree 8,800,000,000 Ib. 


~* Estimate. 

Most of the drop from 1944 to 1945 

was in lard, butter, linsced oil, and 
inedible tallow and greascs. Production 
of cottonseed oil and soybean oil (the 
latter a new high record) was up in 
1945. 
e Gains Are Offset—This year’s over-all 
production is down because a further 
decline in butter and a reduction in 
cottonseed oil in consequence of last 
year’s small cotton crop are more than 
offsetting an increase in lard and in- 
edible tallow and greases. 

Next year may sce a halt to the 
decline in butter, but lard may be 
down unless the market weights of the 
1946 fall pig crop offset some of the 
reduction in that crop, and the 1947 
spring crop is bigger and fed heavier 
than the 1946 spring crop. 

Next year’s output of soybean oil 
will be smaller because of a smaller 
1946 crop of soybeans, pulled down by 
an upping of prices of corn before plant- 
ing time. The cottonseed oil output 
will be larger than this year’s small out- 
turn, and production of linseed oil also 
may be little larger than in 1946. 

e Smaller Carryover—Addcd to the 1946 
production of fats and oils are Jan. 1 
carryover stocks of 1,700,000,000 Ib. 
(down 500,000,000 Ib. from 1945 and 
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perhaps as much below prewar normal). 
And by next Jan. 1 the carryover may 
be even smaller. 

Also added to the 1946 production 
and Carryover are imports estimated at 
less than 900,000,000 Ib. despite in- 
creasing shipments of Philippine copra. 
But imports are lagging in terms of 
South Sea copra, Ceylon coconut oil 
and copra, and West African palm ker- 
nels. 

Government efforts to buy large quan- 

titics of Argentine flaxseed have reached 
a price impasse, but officials figure that 
Argentina will ultimately come through 
with the increased supplies. 
e Marked Contrast—Imports of oil and 
factory production of oil from imported 
materials ran about 1,000,000,000 Ib. 
a year during the war, against a 1937-41 
average of 2,000,000,000 Ib. 

This year’s total supply (including 
production,~ carryover, and imports) 
may total less than 11,800,000,000 Ib. 
—certainly less than 12,000,000,000 Ib. 

This compares with 12,500,000,000 


SHINE ON, FLOODLIGHTS 


Arizona’s harvest moon—for potatoes 
(below) and carrots—is getting a lift. 
With 6,716 acres of tender carrots 
ready, three growers floodlighted their 
fields for night harvest. Their Navajo 
Indian workers come with their bed- 
rolls at sunset, work until midnight, 
sleep where they quit (right), arise at 
daybreak to work again until noon. 
The system pays off in happier work- 
ers, increased production, crisper 


... in 1945, with the wartime peak of 
14,000,000,000 Ib. in 1944, with 13,- 
800,000,000 Ib. in 1943, and the pre- 
war average of 12,400,000,000 Ib. 

e Equalizing Scarcity—The situation is 
complicated for consumers by the Agri- 
culture Dept.’s intention — shortly “to 
divert a larger part of the production of 
shortening, and salad and cooking oils 
from the East to southern and western 
states during the next three months, for 
the purpose of “more nearly equalizing 
the degree of scarcity in all regions.” 
The diversion will be made through 
normal trade channels by processors and 
distributors acting under instructions 
from the department. 

The 1947 supply will be bigger than 
this year’s mainly to the extent that 
imports come in or that relief exports 
to Europe are curtailed. 

e Lard Set-Aside at Zero—Out of this 
ycar’s total supply some 967,000,000 Ib. 
have been allocated for shipment to 
forcign countrics and U.S. territories. 
More than two-thirds of this is lard, 


produce. The John Jacobs Co., near 
Phoenix, is credited with the idea. 


but less than this quantity may go out, 
since the Agriculture Dept. reduced to 
zero on July 1 the set-aside on that 
commodity. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
offering to buy lard at the June 30 ceil- 
ing price, but lard no longer sells at 
that figure. UNRRA won't follow the 
market up, and the foreign nations 
which pay cash also may balk at the 
higher prices. 

A turn in the fats and oils export- 
import balance might permit some 
rebuilding of stocks in 1947. But mean- 
while—playing it safe—the Agriculture 
Dept. announced on July 1 the con- 
tinuation of Second War Powers Act 
restrictions on food and industrial uses 
of fats and oils. 


Spuds to Whisky 


United Distillers embarks on 
promotion of potato spirits as 
blend ingredient. Use accounts 
for industry’s production pace. 


On July 10, Dr. Armand Hammer, 
president, United Distillers of America, 
Inc., announced that potato neutral 
spirits would be blended with a famous 
Kentucky bourbon whisky to be mar- 
keted shortly under the name of Amer- 
ican Bar Blended Whiskey. 

Dr. Hammer revealed that his mush- 
rooming company, to make this pos- 


sible, has just paid $3,000,000 for the 
Dant Distilling Co. plant at Dant, Ky., 
founded in 1836. With the sale went 
400,000 gal. of Kentucky whisky, bring- 
ing United Distillers’ Kentucky whisky 
holdings to around 1,900,000 gal, 
e Industry Takes Notice—Dr. Hammner’s 
growing aggregation of small distilleries 
is creating considerable interest in the 
industry. United Distillers also owns 
the Gulf & Delta Distilleries, Gretna, 
La.; Baltimore Pure Rye Distilling Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Dant & Head, Gethsce- 
mane, Ky.; Old Clover Distilling Co., 
Aldovin, Pa.; Empire Distillers, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; and Nahum Chapin, New- 
market, N. H. 

The Baltimore property and the two 
Kentucky units put the firm soundly 


Island of Indeterminate Size Attracts Oil Hunters 


Delayed by six years of litigation 
over land titles, oil exploration has 
finally got under way on the narrow 
sand bar which extends more than 
100 mi. along the Texas coast from 
Brownsville to Corpus Christi and 
which is commonly known as Padre 
Island. Engineering crews of the Sun 
Oil Co., which holds leases on 35,- 
000 acres of the island, have started 
preliminary surveys. 

e Pirate Hangout?—Traditionally be- 
lieved to have been the hideout of 
wow in the early days, Padre Island 
1as been used chiefly for cattle graz- 
ing in the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. During World War II it found 
a new use—as a bombing range for 
Navy flyers—but it took reports. of 


oil to draw much public interest to 
the island. 

Title to the potentially rich oil 
territory was finally settled only re- 
cently, when the U. S. Supreme 
Court refused to rule on a state of 
Texas claim to a large portion of the 
island. Previously, the state Supreme 
Court had held that Texas had no 
legitimate title to the land. 

The dispute began in 1940 when 
Texas filed suit against Alberto Balli, 
a descendant of one of the grantces 
under the original Mexican deed, and 
200 other claimants. The state as- 
serted that the owners had failed to 
perfect title to the island and that, 
consequently, it belonged to the state 
as public domain. Leasing activity 


, 


© bystss whee 
ae 


by Sun, Sinclair Prairie, and other oil 
companies attracted new claimants. 
eNo Agreement on Size—Even 
though Texas’ claim to Padre Island 
has been thrown out, dispute over the 
property is far from ended. Compli- 
cating matters is the fact that no two 
people seem to agree on the size of 
the island. In 1828, when the Mex- 
ican state of Tampaulipas granted 
the land to Padre Nicholas Balli and 
his nephew, Juan Jose Balli, it was 
simply described as 114 leagues. (A 
league, as an early Texas unit of land 
measurement, was 4,428.4 acres.) 

Now estimates of its size run from 
65,000 acres to the state’s official sur- 
vey of 135,213 acres. Private claim- 
ants say that the state surveyor took 
in all the mud flats. At one place, 
where a fence crosses the island, the 
island is seven-eighths of a mile wide 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Laguna 
Madre but the state survey showed it 
to be nearly 5 mi. wide » desey 
© Varies With Season—Thie state sur- 
vey, private owners say, was made in 
August and September when the La- 
guna was practically dry; the mud 

ats are covered by water nine or ten 
months of the year. 

The island has been known vari- 
ously as the Island of Santiago, Island 
of Corpus Christi, Island of Corpus, 
Island of Brazo de Santiago; but it 
has been known for many years as 
Padre Island after the original owner. 

Albert R. Jones of Kansas City is 
the principal owner of acreage on the 
island, Gilbert & Kerlin, New York 
attorneys, and the King Ranch own a 
35-ni. strip on the southern end, 
The P. F. Dunn Estate, Corpus 
Christi, has an exclusive occupancy 
lease on 33,000 acres on the north 
end, 
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Everything in Piping... for an 
Oil Refinery, for example 


Whatever the basic refining process, the common 
requirement is a vast network of piping systems, 
the greater part to operate at unusual pressures and 
temperatures. Steel, brass, and iron equipment of 
every type is used. 


More and more plants are learning what re- 
fineries have long recognized as an aid to efficient 
plant operation: (a) that the Crane line meets every 
piping need; (b) that standardizing on Crane equip- 
ment offers this exclusive 3-way advantage— 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY— Simplifies 
F every piping installation from design 
to erection to maintenance. Valves, 
fittings, pipe, accessories, and fabri- 
cated piping—everything is specified 
from one line—everything is covered 
by one order to Crane. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY—You can put com- 
<j plete responsibility on Crane for all 
piping materials—a big help in speed- 


ing the job and getting the best in- 
stallation. 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY— With a 
brand of quality respected through 
90 years guarding all materials, 
J there’s no doubt of the dependability 
of piping systems from end to end. 


Have you ever considered how standardization of 
piping equipment would benefit your plant? Let's 
talk it over. Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and W hole- 
salers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


EVERYTH/(NG FROM 


VALVES © FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 
HEATING * PUMPS 


eet 
= 


(Right) FIT FOR THE JOB—Crane 300- 
Pound Alloy Steel Wedge Gate Valves. 
Supplied with Exelloy to Exelloy seating 
Jor oil and oil vapor services up to 1100° F.; 
with Exelloy to No. 49 Nickel Alloy for 
Steam, water, gas, or air up to 8500°F.; and 
with Stellite to Stellite for steam up to 
1000° F, Screwed, flanged, or welding ends. 
Complete specifications iu your Crane Catalog. 


FOR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 


\ 
\ 


Indiana is 
power-full 


) has more than 
1,000,000 kilowatts of generat- 
ing capacity, plus one of the most 
com plete and extensive intercon- 
nected transmission systems in 
the country: This system is: 
(a) interconnected with all the 
principal generating plants 
(roughly another 1,000,000 
kilowatts) surrounding the State, 
and (b) spun like a spiderweb 
over Indiana. 

Generation is chiefly with low- 
cost Hoosier coal. Rates for 
power, under State regulation, 
are attractive to industry, but 
continuity of energy with 2-way 
or 3-way supply of power is In- 
diana’s prime offering for indus- 
trial production. Several power 
plants serve single communities, 
and some of these are tied in 
with the companies’ system, with 
all accessible when increased 


supply is needed. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 


Industrial Location 
s _* Send for this 


iin tt 2 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. B-14 


STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


24 


STOREHOUSE OR BURYING GROUND? 


North Carolina farmers try a new trick to beat the current potato glut (BW— 
Jun.29°46,p21). They're simply storing 1,500 carloads on the ground in the 
woods with straw to protect them. In five days, 2,411,015 Ib. were thrown on 
one pile, near Elizabeth, N. C. (above). The Dept. of Agriculture, which 
guarantees growers $1.75 a cwt., hopes the spuds can be sold in 30 days with- 
out breaking the market, but the farmers fear they'll rot by then. 


into the whisky business, while the 
other distillerics will probably be used 
chiefly to make blending spirits (largely 
from potatoes until more grain is al- 
lowed to the industry). Present indica- 
tions are, however, that potato spirits 
whisky will be the company’s major 
product. 

e Advantages Claimed—Dr. Hammer 
sets forth that potato alcohol has fewer 
irritants than other alcohol, that it has 
been the basic ingredient of the finest 
European liqueurs, and that he “hopes” 
that his potato whisky will prove to be 
“a whisky without a hangover.” 

Most startling to the average whisky 

drinker was United Distillers’ revelation 
that it had used potato spirits in almost 
a million cases of whisky during the 
war. Although other distillers (Schen- 
ley and National) have been using pota- 
toes, United was the first to emphasize 
its use of potato alcohol in whisky. 
e New Factor—But it is apparent that 
potatoes had something to do with the 
industry’s amazing May production of 
14,500,000 gal. of whisky, spirits, and 
gin, on a three-day mashing allowance 
of grain, in contrast to April’s five-day 
output of 18,800,000 gal. 

Government figures, while not show- 
ing potatoes separately, indicate that 
almost 86,000,000 Ib. of “other mate- 
rials” than grain were used in May’s 
qa as against only 3,500,000 
b. in March. 

e Lots of Potatoes—That was only the 
beginning. In mid-July, the Dept. of 
Agriculture reported it had sold dis- 
tillers 21,816 carloads of surplus pota- 


toes at special prices of 50¢*to $1.35 
per cwt. This was about 400,000 tons 
and, at a yield of almost two proof gal- 
lons of alcohol per cwt., would permit 
distillation of some 15,000,000 proof 
gal. of alcohol. 

Use of the spuds for blending spirits 
will enable distillers to divert their -cur- 
rent three-day grain allowance into 
whisky, to help build up subnormal in- 
ventories. Costs of potato spirits com- 
pare favorably with grain spirits. 

But the potato whisky boom will 
have tough going if distillers’ grain al- 
lotments are increased, and long with- 
held bonded and straight whiskies are 
poured into the market. 


MAGNESIUM FIRE CONTROL 


Fear of magnesium fires has discour- 
aged more than one metalworking con- 
cern from utilizing this lightest of struc- 
tural metals (BW—Jun.1'46,p79). And 
the fact that water only intensifies the 
burning, once magnesium is ignited, has 
complicated fire protection. 

This week Factory Mutual Laborato- 
ries, Boston, issued a report of tests on 
fires in magnesium castings. Conclu- 
sions reached in 16 fire tests were, 
among others, that proper spacing and 
arrangement of magnesium stockpiles 
plus standard automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection are the most dependable safe- 
guards against high losses. 

Water from the sprinklers, the lab- 
oratories reported, absorbs a large pro- 
portion of the heat from a magnesium 
fire and thus lessens the danger of the 
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| more to it than meets the eye. Away 
your clothes go, soiled and rumpled. And a few 
days later they’re back —clean and looking 
like new. But what you don’t see are the multiple 
operations involved. The receiving — instruction 
— billing — delivery ...and the countless forms 
that speed and co-ordinate these operations. 


It’s like that in every business today. Routine 
operations are essential—and to handle them 
with maximum speed, efficiency and accuracy, 
correct forms—such as UARCO’s—are vital. 

Take a look at the forms you're using—esti- 


mate their number. Perhaps several could be 
combined. Probably the use of fewer—and prop- 


WHO sore. 


your suit 


cleaning? 


erly designed forms—would cut handling costs, 
eliminate errors and speed work. 


Then, after this preliminary check, call in your 
UARCO representative. His careful analysis of 
your repetitive routine operations will open your 
eyes to the importance of forms designed for 
efficiency. You'll see how UARCO forms can 
speed your work—bring accuracy and control 
to all phases of your business. So call your 
UARCO representative. There’s absolutely no 
obligation for his study and improvement sug- 
gestions. Call or write, today. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO 


ay 


RATED 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET 
FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


AND REGISTER FORMS 


BUSINESS FORMS 


VACATION TIME! Sunny days of golf, 

a fighting trout on your line, hours to relax—a 
time for enjoyment and peace of mind. Will you have 
that peace of mind? 

Suppose, and it does happen, your vacation is in- 
terrupted by a telegram from home—a telegram that 
tells of a burst or leaking water pipe which has done 
thousands of dollars worth of damage; or a burglary; 
or some other equally serious loss of personal prop- 
erty. Your vacation is ruined, and you have taken 
a serious financial blow, unless... 

Unless you realized the scope and necessity of All- 
Risk Protection and wisely had secured its broad 
coverage of your Personal Property wherever it may 
be . . . then you're protected! Now is the time to be 
foresighted—find out from our agent or your own 
broker how inexpensively you can enjoy peace of mind 
during your vacation and all year ’round by having 
our Personal Property All-Risk Protection. 


fire’s spreading. tg ay spacing of piles, 
ranging from 3 ft. for those containing 
not more than 150 Ib. of magnesium to 
6 ft. for piles containing 1,000 Ib. to 
2,000 Ib., will prevent spread of fires 
under automatic sprinkler protection, 
the laboratories found. 

One innovation in combating mag- 
nesium fires was recommended in the 
report. Doors and windows should not 
be closed, the usual practice to prevent 
spread of fires by draft, the laboratories 
said. Instead they should be opened to 
relieve pressures produced by contact 
of water with the molten metal and by 
explosions of hydrogen created by the 
action of magnesium on water, 


Parting Shot 


Smaller War Plants Corp. 
final report hits big business 
for getting 70% share of war 
contracts. Trend is criticized. 


Maury Maverick and the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. which he headed are gone 
from the official Washington scene but 
not forgotten. To be sure there would 
be no forgetting, the turbulent Texan, 
a one-time New Deal congressman, took 
a parting shot at big business. His final 
report on SWPC activities, entitled 
“Economic Concentration and World 
War II,” has now been made available 
by the Senate’s Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

e Wealth of Information—As was ex- 
pected, the report stresses what SWPC 
considers to be the more than propor- 
tionate share of big business in war con- 
tracts and its relatively strengthened 
position for the economic battle ahead. 
However, the wealth of information 
contained in it makes it of great value 
to anyone concerned with recent trends 
in the U. S. economy—especially in view 
of the fact that there has been no offi- 
cial Census of Manufactures since 1939. 

The report holds that this growth in 
economic power of the few great cor- 
porations was accomplished largely 
through the distribution of prime con- 
tracts. Of the $175,062,900,000 of 
prime contracts let from June, 1940, 
through September, 1944, 67.2% went 
to 100 corporations. In fact, 50.5% of 
the total value of prime contracts went 
to just 32 corporations. 

e Same Pattern—Subcontracting, the re- 
port adds, was never carried on as ex- 
tensively as is believed. Firms with 
more than 500 employees handled 70% 
of all war work—prime contracts, subcon- 
tracts, and sub-subcontracts. 

The distribution of new facilities fol- 
lowed this same pattern. To the $40,- 
000,000,000 of manufacturing plant al- 
ready available in 1939 were added new 
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Who Got War Contracts 

Slightly more than half (50.5%) 
of the total value of prime war 
contracts went to just 32 U.S. 
corporations: 

Contracts 
(Millions of % of 
Dollars) Total 
General Motors ...... $13,812.7 7.9 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 7,091.0 4.1 
eer rey ee eee 5,269.6 3.0 
Consolidated Vultee.... 4,875.4 2.8 
Douglas Aircraft...... 4,431.3 2.5 
United Aircraft....... 3,923.0 2.2 
Bethlehem Steel....... 3,789.3 2.2 
COSTE. cacucusewesas 3,394.8 1.9 
General Electric....... 3,300.1 1.9 
Lockheed Aircraft..... 3,246.2 1.9 
No. American Aviation. 2,768.5 1.6 
Boeing Airplane....... 2,700.2 1.5 
American Tel. & Tel... 2,562.7 1.5 
Glenn Martin. ........ 2,344.8 1.3 
re 2,186.2 1.2 
a 2 ae 1,974.0 1.1 
Bendix Aviation...... 1,869.2 1.1 
Packard Motor Car.... 1,783.8 1.0 
ee 1,531.5 9 
POE etd ebvacspece 1,384.4 8 
Westinghouse ........ 1,375.7 8 
Grumman Aircraft..... 1,330.4 8 
Newport News Ship- 

SD } cainviietnns 1,245.8 Bm 
Republic Aviation..... 1,231.5 BY i 
cs 1,228.3 eS 
Todd Shipyards....... 1,191.9 Ps 
Nash-Kelvinator ...... 1,162.6 Re 
Studebaker ........... 1,143.8 7 
Consolidated Steel..... 1,097.4 6 
Ee 1,091.2 6 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 1,053.1 
Aviation Corp. ....... 1,045.6 


facilities to the value of $26,000,000,- 
000. Quality standards in these new 
lants are uniformly high. Thus, the 
igh costs of these war plants do not 
inflate the total compared to the prewar 
plant since greater construction costs 
are more than compensated for by the 
higher productivity of the units. 
Government financed facilities that 
were privately operated totaled $11,- 
185,412,000; and 75% of these facilities 
were operated by 100 corporations. 
Again 51% of the total of privately 
financed plants were operated by 100 
corporations. 
e Effects in Peacetime—Along with this 
concentration in contracts and operation 
of new facilities went concentration in 
employment. Employment in firms with 
more than 10,000 ———- shot up 
from 13.1% of all manufacturing em- 
ployment in 1939 to 30.4% in 1944. 
The report concludes that the heart of 
the problem is contained in the. effect 
this wartime concentration of industry 
will have on the peacetime economy. 
Remarking that $20,000,000,000 of 
the new war plants will be usable in the 
postwar period, the report declares that 
“the effect of the war on economic con- 
centration will probably hinge more on 
the disposition and use of the war-built 
facilities than on anything else.” 
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nOW TO WRECK 
A HEAT WAVE 


(before it wrecks you!) 


SMASH A SCORCHER to smithereens 
with an R & M Attic Fan. There’s 
just nothing like the cool, comfort- 
able, congenial days it brings. And 
--»Man!...those relaxing, sleep- 
like-a-log nights! ae 

(All yours—all 
summer—for less 
than the cost of a 
week’s vacation.) 


YOU RENT? Then breeze through blis- 
tering days with an R & M Pottable 
Home Cooler. Drives hot air out open 
window—draws cool air in. Extends 
only 6% inches into the room! Quiet 
and static-free, too. 
(Remember, it’s 
portable—goes with 
you when you 


OR, SCUTTLE THOSE sizzlers 
with an economical, depend- 
able R & M Banner Fan. (P.S. 
Some R & M Fans may still be 
hard to find. See your electrical 
appliance dealer, now!) Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales Di- 

~~... vision, Spring field, Ohio; or Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Well worth your investigating 


Public Food 
storage 
locker plant 


Extra profits 
from rentals, 
processing and 
bulk storage 


is here to stay ... profits of 
= wget United States prove 
family storage of frozen food is to be a 
national habit. 
Salem service embraces engineering and building of 
plants complete. Being pioneers in the industry, Salem 
can point the way to profit with America’s foremost 
“Automatic” plants. People do not enter the cold 
room ... lockers come to the patrons. It’s preferred 
10 to 1 by survey. Write for literature . . . see what's 
new in business. 


SALEM ENGINEERING CO. 
BOX 601 .. . SALEM, OHIO 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 


Valvations 
Property Records 
Yepreciation 

, ‘Gane 


Clubs Taxable? 


Internal Revenue Bureau 
eyes A.A.A., other auto groups 
and nonprofit organizations 
benefiting from exemptions. 


The restless quest for federal taxes 
has turned the eyes of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue toward all types of 
nonprofit enterprises. Initially it was 
the cooperatives (BW—Dcc. 30°44, pl7) 
Now automobile clubs seem to be in 
the front line of fire, with chambers 
of commerce, labor organizations, and 
others not too far behind. 

The enlarged interest of the bureau 

dates back to a court decision in Cali- 
fornia which held that a health club 
was not entitled to tax exemptions. The 
ruling was that in order to qualify for 
exemption, clubs must be actually so- 
cial in nature, with a commingling of 
members. 
e Two Million Members—This focused 
almost immediate attention on the na- 
tion’s automobile clubs, some 700 of 
them, counting divisions of centralized 
organizations, with membership around 
2,000,000 or more. Of these, affiliates 
of the American Automobile Assn. ac- 
count for about 650 organizations and 
1,560,000 members. 

The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee plans hearings on the entire 
subject of tax-exempt organizations, but 
there is no expectation that this will be 
done before elections or except as a 
part of the broad consideration that 


will be given to a new tax Dill, 
e Strategy Planned—Meanwhile, the 
auto clubs are girding themselves for 
defensive action. Several have formed 
committees to map strategy. Their posi- 
tion will include the point that their 
officers are not paid, and that they par- 
ticipate in public service enterprises of 
broad scope. 

As conceived in the early days of 
the century, when motoring was a rich 
man’s sport, auto clubs were almost 
completely social. Often when three or 
four car owners of that pioneering day 
gathered, they wound up by organizing 
a club to foster their joint interest. 

Out of these informal gatherings the 

American Automobile Assn., organized 
in 1902, gradually took shape and grew 
to become the largest central body in 
the field. Several regional clubs of no- 
table size are not affiliated. 
e Prewar Peak Exceeded—All have held 
their growth, perhaps losing a little of 
their proportion of the nation’s total 
of car owners but gaining numerically 
under the impetus of constantly increas- 
ing numbers of cars on the road. The 
war had little effect. In early 1942 
A.A.A. had 1,193,000 members, but 
declined to 1,060,000 in August, 1943. 
But by November, 1944, the member- 
ship had passed the prewar peak, and 
during the past year more than 200,000 
members have been added to reach the 
current 1,560,000. 

Local auto clubs follow a fairly uni- 
form pattern of activities. Their dues 
run between $7 and $12 per year, with 
nominal initiation fees in some cases. 
‘They sponsor safety patrol work in the 
schools and other civic activity. For 


GETTING SET FOR A COMMERCIAL TAKEOFF 


At North Wales, Pa., Kellett Aircraft readies for the hot competition in com- 


mercial helicopters with a mockup of its KI1-2 (above). 


The all-metal ship— 


gross weight 11,600 lb.—will have two engines, each developing 550 hp. Cruis- 
ing speed will be 90 m.p.h. Built for crew of two and ten passengers or a one- 
ton load, the two-rotor craft is designed primarily for hauls between midcity 


or residential areas and outlying airports. 


Price will compare with that for 


two-engined airplanes. Kellett’s mockup recalls Greyhound Skyways’ plans for 
a 12-passenger helicopter to be built by Sikorsky (BW —lJul.16'46,p20). 
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3. Double Printing 


DA size used in paper 
0 A resin in pulpwood 
C A type of white-firing clay 


DC Line superimposed on halftone 
D Black printed over color 
CD Stripped-in negative on halftone 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


Vita, i 


2. Monotype 


C) Hand-set type 
C Individual type characters machine set 


() Lack of variety in composition 


4. One Point 


ANSWERS 


] Kaolin is a type of white-firing 
clay used in making coating for 
paper. The clay used in Eensdoost® is 
selected after careful laboratory tests 
for acid content, brightness and puri- 
ty. So soft, so clean, so fine, Level- 
coat clays might pass for face powder! 


Mono is individual ty 
2 one fi by machine. The 
best composition is only as good as 
the r on which it’s printed. 
That’s why, for greater beauty and 
effectiveness, fine typographers pre- 
fer rich, bright rp Bg 


3 Double Printing is line super- 
imposed on halftone. When the 
engraver’s skill has created the ef- 
fects you planned, protect their 
vividness in printing. Choose lus- 
trous Levelcoat—a paper that excels 
in printability. 


4 One Point, to a paper-maker, is 
only one-thousandth of an inch. 
Yet a point stands out like a peak on 
the instruments which control Level- 
coat uniformity in manufacture. 
With Levelcoat, you’re sure of the 
same fine quality, ream after ream. 


(_) One thousandth of an inch 
() One seventy-second of an inch 


(_] One twelfth of an inch 


cvelecal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 

bly your immediate needs, we eee 
solicit your patience. There will Kimberly 
be ample Levelcoat Printing Clark 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


RESEARCH 


“TRADE MARK 


@ Speeding between Norfolk and the Virginia Seacoast and 
Cincinnati, with convenient connections to the West, ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow”, new Norfolk and Western all-coach 
luxury streamliner, makes its daylight run on the fastest 
schedule ever established on the railway. 

@ The new streamliner joins ‘“The Pocahontas” and ‘‘The 

Cavalier’”’ to expand the railroad’s pas- 

senger service from the famous beach 
resorts, playgrounds and historic 
shrines of Virginia, over the majestic 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains, 
through the vast coal fields of southern 
West Virginia and thence into the 
farmlands and teeming industrial 
centers of Ohio. 

@ Combining the last word in lux- 
urious comfort and cleanliness ‘“The 
Powhatan Arrow’’, a reserved seat 
train, is distinctive throughout, with 
spacious air-conditioned coaches, 
beautifully appointed dining cars, 
roomy smoking compartments, and 
congenial tavern-lounge cars. 

@ Travel on ‘“The Powhatan Arrow”’ 
is safe, fast, comfortable, exciting 
«+ » and economical. 


= 
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NEW HOUSES: SOME LIKE ALUMINUM, SOME HAY 


In Stockton, Calif., hay may be for houses, too, if a $25,000 experiment pans 
out. Taking their cue from the ancients, Chester Gianelli and Wallace 
Thompson are putting up four five-room dwellings, 63x354 ft., and a garage 
(above)—all with 17-in. walls of baled hay, faced inside and out with welded 
steel mesh. Over the mesh, three inches of concrete mix are applied under 
pressure. And in Birmingham, Ala., Southern States Iron Roofing Co. is mak- 
ing aluminum prefab houses (below) together with aluminum and concrete 
latrines for Puerto Rico’s public health program. The 970-Ib. houses have two 
rooms, 13x94 ft., and 9x6 ft. The plant has an initial order for 9,000 of the 


latrines, each containing 68 Ib. of aluminum. 


more direct help to their members they 
provide road information, maps, and 
guidebooks; seek to improve motoring 
practices and to protect car owners’ in- 
terests in legislation. 

Beyond that, most motor clubs make 
insurance available to their members. 
Actually three-fourths or more of all 
members belong to clubs which either 
have insurance afhliates of their own or 
represent casualty companies as general 
agents, although only 99 of the 270 
A.A.A. central clubs have this service. 
Cleveland has the only big club not 
selling insurance. 

e Substantial Volume—Generally speak- 


ing, today’s auto club insurance rates 
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run about parallel with private company 
rates, perhaps a little cheaper. Their 
volume of business is large enough to 
annoy the outside companies. The 
Automobile Club of Michigan, largest 
in America with 255,000 members, 
writes insurance through its afhliate, 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, which involves around $8,000,- 
000 yearly in premiums. 

The upshot of possible tax assess- 
ments against auto clubs cannot yet be 
foreseen clearly. Operating with com- 
paratively low profit showings, the levies 
might not be large, but might compel 
modest revision in membership rates, if 


PRECIS'ON IN THE NEWS 


Here is an essential part of modern telephoto 
equipment—a motor shaft precision-made 
by Ace. One of the interesting features of 
this piece was the tiny drill rod insert 14” 
long and 1%" in diameter. It was formed, 
heat-treated, and centerless ground, and 
then press-fed into a 4%” reamed hole at the 
end of the shaft. 

For precision in production quantities . . . 
for small parts and assemblies that require 
stamping, machining, heat-treating. grind- 
ing... you need gono farther than Ace. Senda 
sketch, sample or blueprint for quotation. 


%@, 


oo 

ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 

1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


A pale dry beer 
of exquisite charm 


What there is, * 
M 
«psi ’ beer 


only to maintain surpluses constant. 


THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
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Shangri-La Apartments, Santa Monica, Calif., an example 
of the beauty and durability of architectural concrete con- 
struction, contains 62 living units. Wm. E. Foster, of Beverly 
Hills, architect, H. C. Whittlesey, structural engineer. 


CONCRETE’S LOW ANNUAL COST 
HELPS CUT OPERATING EXPENSE 
FOR APARTMENT OWNERS 


NCRETE is ideally adapted to the construction 
of attractive, firesafe apartment buildings so 
urgently needed to provide modern housing facilities 
in hundreds of communities. 
Concrete construction is economical because it com- 
bines both architectural beauty and great structural 
strength in one material. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


The enduring strength and weather-resistance of con- 
crete keep maintenance expense at a minimum. 

These advantages of concrete apply equally well to 
schools, hospitals or industrial plants for which con- 
crete meets every essential requirement. 


LOW ANNUAL COST 


For all construction, concrete’s first cost plus low 
maintenance expense and long life, assure low annual 
cost, the true measure of economy—vital to owners 
from an investment standpoint. 

Members of our technical staff will gladly assist 
architects and engineers in getting the maximum 
advantages of concrete for apartment buildings or 
any essential construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 7c-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 


Bid by Shortwave 


Press Wireless is asking 
FCC to let it use its facilities 
to deliver network programs to 
stations. Result of test cited. 


Convinced that delivery of programs 
by shortwave rather than land lines 
points the way to reduction of radio 
network costs, Press Wireless, Inc., New 
York, has applied to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for licenses to 
operate its present facilities for program 
transmission. 

‘This effort to make Press Wireless 

shortwave transmission facilities avail- 
able to radio stations follows tabulation 
of the results of an eleven-day test con- 
ducted by the company’s engineers in 
May with FCC authorization. 
e Plans to Specialize—The company 
plans to specialize in transmission of 
news and public events broadcasts, if 
I'CC permits. Musical programs, which 
didn’t come through well, would be at- 
tempted only after further tests. 

With its application, Press Wireless 
filed a complete report on the May 
transmissions. Despite local thunder- 
storms in many sections of the country, 
more than 500 reports filed by 59 sta- 
tion operators indicated that 88% of 
the program material transmitted direct 
was of broadcast quality. 

Especial emphasis is put on low cost 
in comparison with telephone lines, now 
necessary in feeding programs from one 
city to another. Press Wireless said a 
15-minute program could be relayed to 
a group of 120 radio stations in a given 
area at a cost of $60—or 50¢ per station. 
e Results Detailed—Only a few of the 
59 radio stations in 20 sections of the 
country which participated in the short- 
wave relay tests had modern facilities. 
Observations by the monitoring stations 
“show that while the tests were highly 
satisfactory, even better results can be 
expected with a few simple adjustments 


at both the point of origin and the point 


of reception,” Press Wireless reported. 
Four different methods of delivery 
were used, at the request of FCC: (1) 
direct transmission of —— material 
to stations in a specific area. This is 
known as A3 direct. (2) Direct trans- 
mission of both program material and 
messages simultaneously on the same 
carrier wave to stations in a specific area. 
This is known as moduplex direct. (3) 
Relay of program material only through 
an intermediate relay station. This is 
csnown as A3 relay. (4) Relay of program 
material and messages simultaneously 
through an intermediate station. This is 
known as moduplex relay. 
e By Percentages—Of the 88% of the 
program material beamed direct (A3) 
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TWO CLARAGE FEATURES 
...that add upto 


~ a ik fe 


A— Water inlets. B— Water 
outlets. C— Oil rings. D— Thrust 
collars (forged, turned and 
ground). E— Seals (bearings 
dust-proof and oil-tight). 


A— Water inlets. 

B—Water outlets. C—Oil 
filler, gauge and pipe. D — Sur- 
faces machined for accurate 


alignment. E— Shaft seal (no 
gas leakage from fan). 


If you could drive your car as fast as Clarage RT Fans often 
operate, you’d get from New York to Chicago in slightly less than 
four hours. That’s traveling! 


And, in addition to high speeds, Clarage RT Fans must often 
combat high temperatures — 700° F. and even higher. 

The Clarage answer to such punishing demands is to furnish 
(1) specially designed, water-cooled bearings, and (2) extra 
heavy, pedestal-type bearing supports. 


Sectional view at left indicates how cooling water circulates 
through each half of bearing sleeve independent of the other. No 


WRITE for Catalog 7 joints or gaskets; water can’t leak into bearing oil. 


Clarage RT F ivel d i ; ‘ 

po cn id echenee cai doen tea exten. tm NOW GLANCE ABOVE. Note the massive cast iron pedestals 
and in many types of industrial process work. which afford rigid, unyielding support — keeping all workin 
Our Catalog 117 reviews these fans. . Request 3 BIC, ‘ y 8 PP ping 8g 
free copy today. parts in permanent alignment. 


it's features like these that 
make the performance records of 
I RT F i hanical 
CENTRAL STATION Clarage ‘ans (in mechanica 
draft and other tough applica- 

AIR CONDITIONING 
aa tions) a “sweet"’ reading story 
OTHER i I (gb of low-cost operation. 


PRODUCTS 
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TAFT-PEIRCE 
CONTRACT SERVICE 


.efrom a full 
complement of 
GAGES 


fo a battery of 
| SPECIAL ° io 
MACHINES (Be 

ik 


| = ge 


Name it and you can have it: A single tool or part... an endless 

- line of complete machines or mechanisms, moving out of our 
plant to your customers ... or any other function between these 
two extremes, embracing design, development, gaging, tooling, 
and small-lot or quantity production.. You can engage all or any 
part of the Taft-Peirce Contract Division to serve as a fully 
co-ordinated annex to your own business, though your owa 
plant may lie a continent away. 


For a quick picture of the men and machines at your service here, 
write The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, for a copy of the Contract Service bulletin, 


For Tooling, Engineering, Contract Manufacturing: 
TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


oh 


: 
r 
Vie > ~SBE 


which was pegged as suitable for re- 
broadcast by commercial radio stations, 
19% was rated excellent, 39% good, and 
30% fair. The rest of the A3 program 
material was rated poor, 10%; very poor, 
2%. Broadcasters rated as “‘excellent’’ 
and “good” programs in which music as 
well as talk was suitable for rebroadcast. 
Those rated “fair” gave the speech por- 
tions acceptable ratings. 

e With A3 Relay—Tests using A3 relay 
—in which programs originating in New 
York were beamed to a second Press 
Wireless station in Los Angeles, and re- 
transmitted—were rated as _ follows: 
good, 22%; fair, 45%; poor, 33%. This 
means, said Press Wireless, that 67% 
of the A3 relayed programs were suit- 
able for rebroadcast, so far as speech was 
concerned. 

Moduplex direct transmissions scored 
21% excellent; 21% good; 16% fair; 
26% poor; 16% very poor. 

Moduplex relay—dual transmissions 
originating in New York, beamed to Los 
Angeles and rebroadcast to commercial 
stations—scored as follows: good, 50%; 
fair, 25%; poor, 25%. 
eA. T. & T. Looks On—Among inter- 
ested observers of the Press Wireless 
tests were officials of the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., which has a 
monopoly on land lines. A. T. & T., 
however, has raised no formal objection 
to Press Wireless’ ambitions. 

Should. FCC grant the Press Wireless 
licenses, new equipment will be in- 
stalled, and relay service will be made 
available to radio stations in all parts of 
the country. Company officials regard 
their proposal as a means of stimulating 
development of frequency modulation 
stations, which could be assured of net- 
work service. 


TELEVISION FILM OFFERED 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


already an important producer of com- 
mercial motion picture film, this week 
took steps to sell its wares to the infant 
television industry. It introduced a 
movie film specifically designed to meet 
telecasting needs. 

The new “Telefilm” can be used in : 
an ordinary movie camera and carries a 
special emulsion to pick up detail in 
both highlights and shadows of outdoor 
scenes. It can be broadcast satisfac- 
torily as a negative, eliminating the 
time normally consumed in making a 
positive. This is possible because in 
cach stage of signal amplification in the 
television system the picture is reversed 
as it passes through the amplifier tube. 
All that is necessary is to use an odd 
number of amplification stages. 

Du Pont’s idea is to supply the film 
for use in covering newsworthy events 
where it is impossible or impractical 
to use direct television viewing equip- 
ment, 
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Wanted: Water 


West continues its 24-year 
fight over Colorado River with 
six states trying to outflank 
California’s strategic position. 


How the waters of the Colorado River 
shall be divided among the seven west- 
ern states it passes on its twisting course 
to the Gulf of California is still a bone 
of contenticn. 

The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation has 

put a little meat on the bone by prepar- 
ing, in accordance with the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, a survey of engineering 
projects to conserve and utilize avail- 
able water in the 242,000-sq. mi. basin 
of the great waterhole. 
. Tough Problem—What is causing the 
present clamor is that the projects con- 
templated in the survey call for a much 
greater supply of water than is now flow- 
ing unused into Mexico. 

A year ago the Senate ratified a treaty 

with Mexico guaranteeing our southern 
neighbor 1,500,000 acre-ft. a year from 
the Colorado for agricultural develop- 
ment below. the California border (BW 
—Mar.17’45,p31). But the tough prob- 
lem of how the remaining 16,220,000 
acre-ft. shall be split up is not much 
nearer solution than it was 24 years ago 
when the states agreed on some division 
by embracing the Colorado River Com- 
pact. 
e May Try for Delay—California holds 
a key position. It can hamstring de- 
velopment of the basin by employing 
the delaying tactic of litigation—and 
probably will if forthcoming decisions 
on where to begin construction seem 
likely to put a heavy drain on the avail- 
able water supply. Furiously conscious 
of this, other compact states are weigh- 
ing their strategy carefully. 

The four states comprising the upper 
basin of the river (Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico) will meet 
in Cheyenne next week to work out a 
division of the 7,500,000 acre-ft. allo- 
cated to-them by the compact. 

It won’t be a simple job. But assum- 

ing that they can reach an agreement 
and that the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion can get the-signal from Congress 
to go ahead with their projects, Califor- 
nia remains to be reckoned with. 
e Arizona’s Plea—California is having 
trouble in the lower basin, too. Arizona, 
suffering acutely from drought this year, 
is thumping the tub for the $1,300,000,- 
000 Bridge Canyon dam, which with 
5 ty canals and tunnels would 
shunt Colotado River water from above 
Boulder Dam 300 mi. into the head- 
waters of the Salt, the Gila, and Verde 
rivers in central Arizona. 

Arizona is entitled, under the com- 
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The little man 


who wasn't there... 


In the gay nineties, the firm’s 
accountant with the black alpaca 
coat and green eyeshade just “kept 
the books”...never sat with the 
Board when major decisions were 


being made. 


Bur now at board meetings of 
most big business, the company’s 
accounting chief is present as 
consultant on wage policies, O.P.A. 
schedules, cost analysis, and 
budgets ... fills in the gaps in the 


directors’ information ... gives the 
facts enabling the management to 
coordinate the complex operations 
of production, distribution and 
financing. The board’s decisions 
and the recommendations of the 


accountant are based on fresh facts. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm, but its methods and products 
evolved in 40 years of experience 
..- help accountants make vital tacts 


available faster and in simpler form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Superhighways speed production 


Look at it this way. Modern material 
handling methods load your traffic aisles 
in modern factories with a volume that 
makes them look like crowded arterial 
highways. 

To stand up under loads like that, 
flooring must be right. 

This requirement is met by mastic 
floors made with Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions. They’re tough, resilient, quiet 
and durable. 

In addition to ability to take heavy 
point loads... mastic floors made with 


Flintkote Emulsions are self-healing of 
minor scars...and actually improve 
with trafic. High-traction value, wet or 
dry, makes these floors excellent part- 
ners with motorized equipment in mov- 
ing materials quickly, efficiently, quietly. 
You can also use Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions for quick, economical spot re- 
pairs; complete reflooring over wood, 
steel or concrete, and for new construc- 
tion. And, when they’re installed, pro- 
duction flows smoothly, swiftly, silently 
down these durable aperdiabwnns 


Flintkote makes many things 


In addition to Flooring Emulsions for mastic 
floors, Flintkote makes a broad selection of 
anti-corrosion and waterproof protective 
coatings, paperboard products, rubber and 
resin compounds, and a wide line of building 
materials. 

These and scores of other prod- 
ucts protect... bring beauty and 
lower maintenance costs to Ameri- 
can homes and industry. 

At Flintkote, versatility is the 


~~ 
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planned result of special knowledge, skills 
and experience gained through 45 years of 
painstaking research, careful manufacture 
and practical application. It’s always at your 
disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 


California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 


pact, to 2,800,000 acre-ft. a —_ from 
the Colorado. The state would like to 
take most of its share through the 
Bridge Canyon Dam works. But Cal- 
ifornia maintains that Arizona gets its 
share from the three downstream tribu- 
taries of the Colorado which rise within 
its borders. 

At a hearing last week before a House 
committee, Rep. John Phillips of Cal- 
ifornia proposed that the disagreement 
be submitted to arbitration as an alter- 
native to time-consuming litigation. 
Arizona rejected the proposal. 

e Strategic Position—To all the other 
compact states except Nevada, which 
shows little official concern, California 
is a dog in the manger. By virtue of its 
early development of facilities in the 
southern end of the state for irrigation 
and for human use, California uses 
twice as much water from the Colorado 
River as the other six states combined; 
and western water law traditionally had 
recognized the claims of what the water 


SWEET CHARIOT 


Instead of struggling to fit baby and 
the groceries all into a single pair of 
aching arms, harried housewives may 
now simply ensconce their cherubs 

“Cuddleseat.”, While in Aus- 
tralia during the war, John McHose 
acquired rights to this canvas and 
Masonite version of the papoose 
board from inventor William Han- 
cock, Australian aviation engineer. 
The seat padding, incidentally, is of 
waterproof rice hulls. With 100,000 
reported converts “down under,” Al- 
lied Mfg. & Distributing Co., Port- 
land, Ore., is going to make and 
market the seat with appropriate fan- 
fare—including demonstrations in 


J. C. Penney’s store. Price: $4.95. 
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AIR REDUCTION 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION 


YOU SEE THE SIGN OF MODERN BUILDING 


More and more, from now on, you'll see the bright 
flash of the welder’s arc and know that modern 
building is in progress. For the quiet electric arc 
has been established as the new way to join struc- 
tural steel members—saving time, steel and space. 
Air Reduction, supplying both equipment and 
“know-how,” has been in the forefront of this 
advance. 

The entire construction industry benefits by Air 


Reduction processes and products in one form or 


| 
AIRCO 
WS) SS 


@ Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. + NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION - PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 


One of a series of messages showing how “The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America” 


another ... in oxyacetylene cutting of steel .. . in 
flame cleaning of steel . .. in welding of piping... 
in hardfacing construction equipment . .. and 
many other important applications. 

Throughout America and throughout all in- 
dustry Air Reduction serves—supplying its prod- 
ucts and the fruits of its research for greater 
efficiency in all fields of activity, from surgery to 
shipbuilding . . . from railroading to chemical 


research. 


Air REDUCTION 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. + WILSON WELDER & METALS CO, INC. +  AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 


INDUSTRY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ The farmer, the flyer, the citizen with 
the freshly-pressed pants —all base impor- 
tant decisions on the weatherman’s skill at 
interpreting the isopleths... at projecting the 
significant trends in wind, moisture, pres- 
sure and temperature changes! 

In industry, it’s much the same with the 
specialists in power transmission and con- 
trol who diagnose the needs of your pow- 
ered equipment. Important elements of 
profit and loss depend upon their decisions. 

For more than 28 years, intrepreting 
theories of power transmission... . forging 


them into proved power links ... 
the sole specialty of the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company. That’s why, today, Twin Disc 
is so fully prepared to analyze your power 
linkage problems. ..and to provide a prof- 
itable solution in the extensive line of Twin 
Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives. 
The evaluation of your power handling 
needs is a service provided without obliga- 
tion by Twin Disc Engineers. Avail your- 
self of their qualified counsel now. Write 
Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converters 


Machine Tool 
Civtch 


Twili(dise 


CLUTCHES ane Yvon AULIC DRIVES 


Marine Gear 


has been * 


conservationists call the first beneficial 
appropriator. 

Awareness and fear of California’s 
strategic position as a “first beneficial 
appropriator” were spread on the official 
record almost two decades ago when 
the other states and the federal govern- 
ment required California, as a condition 
to construction of Boulder Dam, to 
limit its use by statutory pledge to 
4,400,000 acre-ft. a year, plus half of any 
surpluses which might become avail- 
able. California’s present use runs well 
over 5,000,000 acre-ft. 

The present surplus is estimated by 
the Bureau of Reclamation at 9,100,000 
acre-ft. Projects which the bureau has 
lined up as feasible for consideration by 
Congress contemplate the use of 13,- 
000,000 acre-ft. If all the projects go 
through, somebody is bound to be left 
high and very dry. 

e The Human Equation—The thought 
hasn’t yet been given blunt utterance, 
but there is a growing disposition in 
California, with its enormous swell in 
population, to give emphasis to human 
priority in the water equation. ‘This 
would raise a question, for example, 
whether the agricultural needs of the 
farmers in the upper basin (or in Mex- 
ico) transcended the human needs of 
the millions of people in and around 
Los Angeles, entirely dependent on the 
Colorado for their water supply; whether 
society will benefit more from a bale of 
cotton than from filling the human 
needs of the several hundred persons 
who could get by on the amount of wa- 
ter it takes to grow that much cotton. 

The interstate differences could come 
to an explosive head later this, month 
in Salt Lake City at a meeting of the 
seven states called to consider the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s program. On 
the basis of these discussions by their 
representatives, governors of the several 
states will frame their views to be in- 
corporated in the survey when it goes to 
Congress. 


THE BEST LAID PLANS... 


Continental Oil Co. has long sought 


permission to drill for oil on a 100-acre ‘ 


plot within the Los Angeles city limits, 
on the Los Angeles River in the neigh- 
borhood of Sixth St. After being turned 
down on the ground that the derricks 
and storage tanks would be an eyesore, 
the company came up with an archi- 
tect’s drawing of a glamorized oil field 
with no derricks, tanks buried, and other 
equipment concealed behind a 4-ft. to 
6-ft. wall (BW—Apr.13'46,p31). 

The city council, won over by the 
drawing, granted the coveted drilling 
permit. But Continental’s happiness was 
short-lived. Last week Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron vetoed the permit on the 
ground that it would set a bad prece- 
dent. 
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FOR HIGH-SPEED PRECISION THREAD-ROLLING 


Namco Triple-Roll Hydraulic Thread 
and Form Rolling Machine 


The Namco Thread Roller has three ’ 
rolls, backed up by powerful straight : THREADS 3 FEET LONG, ROLLED TO A CLASS 3 FIT 


line camming—for positive, equal- 

Toa hike Ja That’s the kind of work you can do on the 

SOE even am Dellaw werk, Namco Triple-Roll Hydraulic Thread & Form 

: Rolling Machine—in addition to the general range 
of jobs in all standard pitches and in sizes from 
3%" to 114". Operation is simple, dependable— 
and versatile. May we show you how thread-rolling 
the Namco way can fit your requirements? 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS’ 1-4-6 
AND 8 SPINDLE - HYDRAULIC THREAD ROLLING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREADING DIES AND TAPS . THE CHRONOLOG 
LIMIT, MOTOR STARTER AND CONTROL STATION SWITCHES 
SOLENOIDS - CENTRIFUGES CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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HERE’S A MONEY MAKING 
FACT MANY SMART PEOPLE 
DON’T KNOW! 


FACT: This ad tells ove little-known reason why some 
business men make more money than others: They 
know how to put idle dollars tied up in inventory to 
work—increase their active working capital—using 
Lawrence System Field Warehouse Receipts. 


What is Field Warehousing and how does it work? 


For more than thirty years field ware- 
housing has been used-by business men 
to provide more working capital. It does 
this by releasing the dollars tied up in 
inventory. Puts idle dollars to work. 

If you have an inventory, you can get 
more money for expanding your business 
opportunities by having a Lawrence Field 
Warehouse set up on your premises. Field 
Warehouse Receipts are issued on your 
inventory. These receipts are then used 
as collateral for a loan from your bank 
or other lending agency. 


LAWRENCE 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street, Dept. B-1 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
1 N. LaSalle Street, Dept, B-1 


Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
has been used in almost every type of 
business. Business people like it because 
it enables them to obtain additional 
working capital. Banks and other lending 
agencies readily accept Lawrence Ware- 
house Receipts, as collateral for loans, at 
lowest commercial rates. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 


ON YOUR PREMISES 


This booklet will tell you how 
Lawrence System can help you 
change your idle inventory dol- 
lars into active working capital. 
Write for it to your nearest 
Lawrence Division Office. 


@ 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
72 Wall Street, Dept. B-1 


TWENTY-THREE BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, COAST-TO-COAST 
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Homeward Bound 


National Farmers Union, no 
longer awed by White House, 
decides to influence Washington 
by gaining more state support. 


When a pressure group moves out 
of Washington, it’s news. James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, has announced that his or- 
ganization will do just that. 

The union is reducing its Washing- 
ton staff from 15 to one and_ offering 
for sale its Washington headquarters, 
purchased little more than a year ago. 
e Policy Change—Farthest left of the 
national farm groups, the N.F.U. was 
close to Franklin D. Roosevelt but has 
not always seen eye to eye with Presi- 
dent Truman. But coolness toward 
the White House only partly explains 
the organization’s novel decision. 

The union’s membership recently 
adopted a new constitution which put 
into office a new board of directors, com- 
posed of state union presidents. The 
board has, in effect, accepted a “back 
to the grassroots” policy and will sub- 
ordinate other activities to a strenuous 
organizing campaign, to be launched 
this fall. It also wants to keep close 
watch on congressional campaigns. The 
organization’s new constitution permits 


THE PAY’S THE THING 


Besmeared with flash-burn ointment, 
a stevedore prepares to don a gas 
mask to unload German gas bombs 
from a freighter at Mobile, Ala. He 
hasn’t much company in the hold— 
even at reported wages of $40.95..a 
night. After 64 umnloaders were 
burned by mustard gas, the Army had 
a tough time finding men, although 


it supplied sundry safety equipment. 
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it to “disseminate information” regard- 
ing the records of candidates for public 
omce, 

e Fears New Depression—Patton last 
week denied newspaper reports that the 
union had “split” with Truman. “How 
can you end a situation which never 
obtained?” he asked. Some months ago 
the Farmers Union demanded the resig- 
nation of Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton Anderson on the ground of general 
ineficiency. It has opposed the Presi- 
dent’s demand for power to draft labor, 
applauded his Case bill veto and his 
efforts for OPA extension. Recently it 
demanded government seizure of the 
J. I. Case farm implements plants, 
strikebound since December. 

The union’s new policy, Patton de- 
clared, is partly based upon its belief 
that the apparent end of real price con- 
trol portends a new boom-and-bust era. 
The union sces a depression in the mak- 
ing, believes Congress the only body 
that can help, and intends to work for 
better men in the national legislature. 


COURT VOIDS TRUCK TAX 


Municipal registration or mileage 
taxes on interstate truckers have been 
an increasing annoyance to the truck- 
ing industry in recent years. In some 
ways they are more disturbing than 
state-erected barriers because there is 
rarely much chance to oppose them 
before they are enacted. The average 
trucker first learns about a new munic- 
ipal tax when he is arrested for not pay- 
ing it. 

Taxes of this type have been espe- 
cially widespread in Virginia, but are 
also found in Kentucky, New Jersey, 
New York, and Louisiana. 

The first real check to the spread of 
municipal taxes has been imposed by 
a Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
decision that such a tax is a violation 
of interstate reciprocity agreements. In 
the case of Brooks Transportation Co. 
vs. Lynchburg, the court threw out the 
Lynchburg tax on the ground that the 
state of Virginia has entered into recip- 
rocal agreements with Tennessee and 
North Carolina—the home states of the 
plaintiff—not to impose taxes on the 
operation of motor vehicles licensed in 

e other states. 

A municipality, the court held, has 
no sovereignty, and in imposing taxes it 
acts as an agent of the state and there- 
fore violates the interstate agreement. 

If the high courts of other states go 
along with the Virginia ruling, truckers 
are provided with a powerful legal 
weapon by this doctrine. Nearly all 
states now have reciprocity agreements 
with most of their neighbors. The only 
major exceptions are Kentucky, Wiscon- 
sin, and a group of western states— 
Arizona, Kansas, Montana, New Mex- 


SELF-SEALING To fox 


—with the Red Elastic Collar that 
protects the threads against Liquid Seepage 


Moisture cannot penetrate the Red Elastic Collar. 
Study the heavily corroded bolt and nut assembly in 
the unretouched test photograph. It has been sub- 
jected to the equivalent of three years’ exposure to 
moisture ... to industrial smoke and grime .. . to 
climatic change. Study the same bolt with the nut 
removed. Look at the bolt threads that were inside 
the Elastic Stop Nut. They’re as good as new! Why? 
Because the Red Elastic Collar protects them per- 
manently against Liquid Seepage —and Corrosion. 

Elastic Stop Nuts are easily removed because they 
cannot ‘rust solid’. They prevent fasteners from failing 
because of corrosion weakened threads. 

Here’s a challenge: Send us complete details of 
your toughest bolted trouble spot. We'll supply test 
nuts— FREE, in experimental quantities. For further 
information or literature address: Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, Union, New Jersey. Agents 
and Representatives located in principal cities. 


OF BOLT THREADS 


The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 


denoting an ESNA product— 


. is threadless and per- 
manently elastic. Every bolt — 
regardless of commercial 
tolerances — impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread contact 
in the Red Elastic Collar. This 
threading action produces a 
compressive, radial-reactive 
pressure against both the top 
and bottom sides of the bolt 
threads . . . insures a per- 
manently tight, full contact 
between the bolt and nut 
threads . . . and makes all 
Elastic Stop Nuts self-sealing 
against Liquid Seepage. 


As a result, all Elastic Stop 
Nuts protect permanently 
against thread corrosion. 


ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


INTERNAL 
WRENCHING 


ANCHOR @& INSTRUMENT sPLine (& CLINCH enm...ca 
MOUNTING 


NG 


ico, North Dakota, and Wyoming. PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
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Through Trains? 


Speculation is raised by 
success of new coast-to-coast 
sleeper service, but rail men 
see some formidable obstacles. 


At the end of June, which completed 
three months’ operation of through 
coast-to-coast sleeping car services via 
Chicago, railroad officials were inclined 
to count the innovation a success. 

A few executives admitted that 

through trains might be feasible in the 
future, when equipment shortages can 
be licked, but there is no unanimity 
of opinion on this score, and some 
knotty competitive problems would 
have to be solved. 
e What Tally Shows—Counting cars 
added early in June, 14 sleepers dail 
were passing through Chicago in eac 
direction, carrying upwards of 200 pas- 
sengers bound either for New York or 
Washington or for Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. This was exclusive of space 
sold between intermediate points, and 
meant that an average of better than 
15 through tickets was sold in each car. 

This average is subject to variation, 


of course. When the service was first 
set up at the end of March, traffic was 
heavier eastbound. Under the stimulus 
of summer vacation travel, volume west- 
bound now is greater. 

e Train Variation—The average varies 
with trains, too. For example, the 
sleeper from Washington to Los 
Angeles which is switched at Chicago 
from the Baltimore & Ohio’s Capitol 
Limited to the Santa Fe’s Chief aver- 
ages 20 to 22 passengers in both direc- 
tions. The car carried by the slower 
Shenandoah Limited and_ Pacific 
Limited (C. & N. W.-U. P-S. P.) to 
San Francisco averages 16 to 18 west- 
bound; ten to twelve eastbound. 

These differences are characteristic 

of trains on other routes. 
e@ Obstacles—Rail men who believe that 
more than 200 daily passengers each 
way justify thinking in terms of trains— 
probably to alternate over different 
routes—admit that even with mechani- 
cal difficulties overcome (in Chicago 
only the Pennsylvania and Burlington, 
and the New York Central and Rock Is- 
land share the same terminals), com- 
petitive obstacles remain. 

One big difficulty that would have to 
be resolved is the way rival routes. fan 
out toward either coast. In the East, 
the New York Central and the Penn- 


sylvania connect New York with Chi- 
cago, while Washington and Chicago 
are linked by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 


e Choices West—West of Chicago, 
there are three choices of routes to Los 
Angeles—Santa Fe; Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific (Golden State); and North 
Western-Union Pacific (Overland). 
There are two to San Francisco—North 
Western-Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
(Overland); and Burlington-Denver & 
Rio Grande Western-Western Pacific. 

At present, through traffic arrives at 
West Coast terminals in this manner: 

Los Angeles gets six cars daily from 

New York—two via New York Central 
using Santa Fe and Overland routes 
west; two via the Pennsy and the same 
two routes; and two alternating via 
Pennsy and New York Central over the 
Golden route. 
e To San Francisco—San Francisco re- 
ceives four cars daily, two via Pennsy 
and New York Central, utilizing the 
Overland route; and two cars alternat- 
ing via Pennsy and New York Central 
over the Burlington-D. R. G.-W. P. 
route. 

From Washington, Los Angeles gets 
two cars, one via Pennsy and Overland 
routes; the other B. & O.-Santa Fe. 
Two other cars arrive at San Francisco, 


Blessed by good crops and high 

prices, the wheat farmer is reaping 
big dividends. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands of virgin acres, as well as 
much land dedicated to soil conserva- 
tion programs, have been planted to 
wheat this season. 
e History Repeating?—The lure of 
$2 a bu. caused many farmers to plow 
up protecting buffalo grass and cash 
in on the golden grain. In some 
states, southeastem Colorado for ex- 
ample, wheat was planted in large 
areas where up to five years ago none 
had been grown. 

The same thing happened through- 
out the wheat belt after World War 
I, and millions of acres were aban- 
doned a few years later when wheat 
prices fell. In the thirties these were 
the acres of loose topsoil that blew 
away in the dust Eu | 

Conservationists fear that present 
land-use practices, despite the efforts 
of the Soil Conservation Service 
(BW—Jul.6’46,p21), point to a rep- 
etition of the dust bow] ravages. 
¢ From 3,700 Acres to 60,000—Typi- 
cal of the way wheat farmers have in- 
creased acreage is the story of the 
GK Farms of Colby, Kan., operated 
by R. H. Garvey and John Kriss. In 


Golden Lure of Wheat May Presage Another Dust Bowl 


1933, these partners planted 3,700 
acres; this season they are harvesting 
wheat from 28,000; and they have 
32,000 more (now summer-fallowing 
or resting to accumulate moisture) 
ready for planting this fall to 1947 
wheat. 

Garvey and Kriss expect from 500,- 
000 bu. to 700,000 bu. from their 
28,000 acres (16,000 in western Kan- 


+ Meer mae 


sas and 12,000 in eastern Colorado). 
At $2.15-a-bu. average at Kansas 
City, the crop will bring well over 
$1,000,000, possibly $1,500,000. 

Because of the shortage of boxcars, 
much of the grain is being piled on 
the ground. This stack is the begin- 
ning of one that is expected to be 25 
ft. high and cover a space as big as 
a city block. 
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Bryant Thread Gages have proved their superiority 
for bench work .. . now, the new Portable gage offers 
fast, accurate inspection of internal threads in large 
castings, work in the machine, etc., or in any parts 
where bench inspection may be inconvenient. 

The Bryant Portable Thread Gage is so accurate 
that it can be used to check master gages, and on pro- 
duction work it will check threads all over in a few 
seconds. It is 4 to 5 times faster than plug gaging. 
Retracting gage segments eliminate threading the 
gage into and out of threaded holes — they prevent 
wear — on Class 4 and 5 fits, selective assembly is 
possible by classing threads according to indicator 
readings — pilots on back of thread segments mean 
rapid, catchless insertion and removal of the gage — 
there is no chance of cross threading. 

The fastest, cheapest, most accurate method of in- 


‘specting threads is the Bryant method — it is the only 


method for visually indicating the size of internal 
threads. Write for complete details. 


BRYANT = 


Perfect for inspecting threads 
on large pieces that cannot be 
moved conveniently fo the in- 
spection department. 


Allows checking of threads in 
the work in the machine. 


Eliminates threading of gage 
into and out of threaded holes. 


Four or five times faster than 
plug gaging. 


Gives overall inspection in a 
few seconds—at a glance. 


Master gage accuracy trans- 
ferred quickly to production 
parts. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. 5S. A. 


one via the Pennsy and Overland; the 
other via B. & O.-Overland. 

On July 7, St. Louis, which has the 
advantage of a union terminal, saw not 
only the inauguration of through sleep- 
ing car service between the East and 
Texas and other parts of the Southwest, 
with several roads: cooperating, but es- 
tablishment of through train service 
between New York and Texas both by 
the New York Central and by the Penn- 
sylvania, in cooperation with several 
southwestern lines. 

@ One to Mexico City—Sleeping cars 
through to Mexico City also are pro- 
vided. 

Demand for the new sleeping car 
services through St. Louis is so brisk 
that Chicago businessmen are complain- 
ing (through the Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce) of inability to get space beyond 
St. Louis for southwestern cities, be- 
cause of the increased traffic from New 
York. 


SANDS RUNNING OUT 


Atlantic City, one of the East’s most 
famous resorts, is gradually losing its 
No. 1 tourist attraction—its beach— 
through erosion. One of the better- 
known hotels has stone steps leading 
down to its private beach. The lowest 
step used to be firmly imbedded in the 
sand. Now it stands 4 ft. in the air. 
At low tide, it used to be possible to 
walk all the way around the Garden 
Pier without getting one’s feet wet. 
Today the breakers come all the way 
to the pier’s Boardwalk entrance. 

City officials believe that the erosion, 
which has been serious for the last six 
years, could be checked by construction 
of a series of jetties. The state has 
offered to pay half of the estimated 
$800,000 cost, and the city was plan- 
ning to use part of the yield from its 
3% sales tax to make up its share of 
the cost. 

The recent state supreme court de- 
cision that the enabling act permitting 
the tax was unconstitutional (BW—Jun. 
22’46,p48) put a damper on that plan, 
but the killing blow was administered 
by the Court of Errors & Appeals. 
(New Jersey’s highest tribunal), which 
enjoined collection of the tax until the 
appeal can be heard sometime in the 
fall. The result is that an estimated 
$1,000,000 tax yield from this summer’s 
tourists is irretrievably lost. 


HONOLULU’S AIR CENTER 


Honolulu on Sept. 1 will fall heir to 
one of the ‘finest airports in the world. 

When John Rodgers Airport was 
taken over by the Navy early in the war, 
it was more than a cow pasture. But it 
bore little resemblance to the field the 
Navy is now returning with 900 acres 
of land and 1,800,000 sq. yd. of paved 
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Plane Ferrying Grows Up 


Emulating the car haulaway 

services which transport automo- 
biles from factories to dealers, 
companies are springing up to 
ferry planes from manufacturing 
points to buyers. Newest is Sky- 
ways Transport Service, Inc., of 
Detroit, which was incorporated 
six months ago and has since 
flown approximately 100 ships per 
month a total of about 100,000 
air-miles. 
e Skyways uses former Air Trans- 
port Command pilots to fly all 
sizes and types of ships. Another 
somewhat older company, Ameri- 
can Flyaway Service, Inc., of Day- 
ton, does most of its business with 
Engineering & Research Corp., 
makers of the Ercoupe plane. Still 
a third competititor is American 
Transfer Co., headquartered at 
Riverdale, Md., home of the 
Ercoupe factory. 

The rate schedules recently an- 

nounced by Skyways are fairly 
typical. They vary from 10¢ to 15¢ 
per mile, depending on the size of 
ship and its speed. That amount 
covers insurance protection, a 
bonded pilot, and fuel and hangar 
costs for the trip. 
e Countrywide operations make 
these rates possible and profitable. 
After completing a delivery, pilots 
often can make a pickup at the 
nearest airplane factory. For the 
time being, owing to insurance 
restrictions, operations are lim- 
ited to the continental United 
States. 


surface—the equivalent of 150 mi. of 
two-lane highway. Honolulu is planning 
to relocate the entrance road and build 
a 150-acre golf course beside it. 

The largest sea and land planes can 
land at John Rodgers. Constellations 
leave the field daily on Pan-American 
runs to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
United Airlines has just been chartered 
to operate between San Francisco and 
Honolulu. A third domestic airline is 
expected to start operations in six 
months. 

Matson Navigation Co. plans a non- 
scheduled charter service between the 
West Coast and Hawaii. Pacific Over- 
seas and Trans-Ocean charter lines are 
also in the picture. 

Four foreign lines have applied for 
use of the Feld Australian National, 
England-New Zealand, Canadian Na- 
tional, and a Dutch government line. 

Vancouver to Sydney service is said 
to be due within a matter of months. 

In addition, five island lines are ex- 
pected to operate DC-3’s from the field. 
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G aylord now offers 
its customers a new 
and exclusive advan- 
tage—the proven sales-building results 
of Quanta-Color—Nature’s Own Color 
Hormony System. 


in warehouses, on trucks, in stores—your 
pockages will boast o new distinction. 


Write to the Color Service 
Bureay of Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, 
for complete details. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ° FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS «© KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa «+ Detroit 
Cincinnati « Des Moines « Citshome Chly ¢ Greenville + Portland « St. Louis 
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Buy 10 — or I! 


If one Hancock “soo Brinell” 
Bronze Valve will outlast ten to 
twenty ordinary valves—and it 
will—then the ultimate econo- 
my is to install them wherever 
they can be used. They do not 
cost ten times the price of any 
other valve. 

Why do they have such a long, 
trouble-free life of service? 

Because the seats and discs 
are so hard that no foreign mat- 
ter in the lines ever scratches 
the diamond-hard, mirror-like 
surfaces. They are impervious 
to scale, pipe turnings—any- 
thing. 

So precisely are they made 
that when the valve is closed it 
is almost as if it were sealed. 

If you need valves, install 
Hancock “500 Brinell” Bronze 
Valves and you may forget 
about them for your lifetime. 

There is a type of Hancock 
Valve for almost every indus- 
trial and transportation use. So 
always specify “Hancock”. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for full information, 


HANCOCK 


Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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UTILITIES 


Generators Hum 


Electric power sales hold 
up well, which is due largely to 
rise in farm and city home use. 
Utilities see wider market. 


Sales of electricity are a pretty good 
index of the economic state of the 
union, a fact that right now is particu- 
larly encouraging. For, with the excep- 
tion of certain strikebound areas, over- 
all consumption of electricity has held 
up surprisingly well throughout the 
painful reconversion period. 

e Decline Is But 9%—Despite an inevit- 
able drop in the use of power for indus- 
try, sales of electricity for all purposes 
are down only about 9% from a year 
ago. 

= and city residential consum 
tion of electric power*has been largely 
responsible for this showing. While in- 
dustrial use has gone down, sales to the 


rural and urban home markets have ad- 
vanced (despite the wartime dearth of 
new appliances) until they are now one- 
fifth to one-seventh above their mid- 
1945 volume. 

And, since residential consumers pay 

more than industrial users do for their 
electricity, gross income has increased 
despite the drop in total sales. 
@ What the War Did—Under the im- 
petus of war, power consumption at its 
1945 peak stood about 50% above the 
1941 level, and all classes of consumers 
helped in the advance. Now that the 
economy is shaking down to a peace- 
time pace, utility executives can get a 
clearer picture of the new pattern of 
demand that is emerging. 

At present industry’s output is run- 
ning pv to one-third above the level 
of six years ago, while industry’s power 
consumption is up more than one-half. 

Most utility companies expect to re- 
gain by the year-end some of the in- 
dustrial power load dropped after V-J 
Day. Nevertheless, industrial produc- 
tion and concomitant use of power are 
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Despite lower incomes and scarcity of new appliances, urban residences and 
farms continue to increase consumption of electricity. Sale of power to indus- 
try fell off from wartime peaks as production declined. The net change means 
a smaller power load but adds up to a larger gross income for the utilities, 
since residential and rural areas are higher than the charge to industry. 
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unlikely (even at full employment) to 
match the wartime peak of first-quarter 
1945 unless the productivity of labor 
rises considerably above its present level. 

The current advance in wage rates, 

however, is expected to accelerate the 
introduction of new mechanical meth- 
ods (like electrical welding and infra- 
red ene» which will step up indus- 
try’s use of electric power. 
e Commercial Users—In the commercial 
market, sales are being pushed forward 
by the tendency of the consuming pub- 
lic to take out a larger share of its 
higher standard of living in the form 
of services. 

Commercial customers today exceed 
those of 1941 by 5%, and the number 
is expected to grow for some time. 
Moreover, the average commercial en- 
terprise has expanded its use of electrical 
devices that pay dividends in improved 
worker efficiency or in enhanced appeal 
to customers. Air conditioning and im- 
proved lighting are examples. 

The net result should be a continua- 
tion of the upward movement that al- 
ready has carried sales of electricity in 
tliis nratket more than a quarter above 
the level of 1941. 

e Urban Households—Electricity flow- 
ing to urban residences today is two- 
thirds the volume it was in 1940, and 


each month sees consumption further | 


increased. 

The explanation for this is not simple. 
However, steady employment and large 
incomes have contributed in a variety 
of ways. Many new customers have been 
added each year, and more people now 
live in dwellings that require more light 
and more appliances. Demobilization in 
itself has been a stimulus, assures the 
elimination of daylight saving during 
the winter. - 

The future of the residential market 

looks even more glittering. The num- 
ber of homes lacking refrigerators, wash- 
ers, and vacuum cleaners is greater today 
than it was in 1942. Moreover, the 
country is on the verge of its greatest 
era of new home building, and this in 
itself may expand residential consump- 
tion of electricity by more than one- 
tenth. 
e Electrified Farms—Although the num- 
ber of farms and farmers has declined, 
rural sales of electricity are up almost 
100% since 1940. Here again the gain 
has been accelerated since V-J Day. 

The number of electrified farms now 
totals about 3,000,000. Only 1,500,000 
more farms remain to be tapped; the 
others can be reached by lines that now 
exist. Both REA and the private utili- 
ties are actively campaigning for these 
customers, and it is suspected that most 
of them will be brought within the fold 
in the next three years. 

Most farms have barely scratched the 
electrical surface. Less than one-half 
have electrical refrigerators. When it 
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Another example of what can be done with 


PRECISION CAABURETION 
P 
ADAPTED COMBUSTION 


KEMP 


Textiles need haircuts to acquire the 
smooth finish you want in the final bolt. 
But the fuzz is so fine only singeing- 
with-flame will get it. And conventional 
flames aren’t fast enough to keep up 
with modern dye works practice. 
Being specialists at tailoring flame to 
industrial purposes, KEMP studied the 
problem, came up with a method 2 to 
go times faster (depending on the 
cloth). The dye works in Virginia whose 
experience suggested our headline 
cashed in on the development two ways. 
—it multiplied cloth speed 6 times 


with a Blowtorch- 


30 times 
faster! 


KEMP ingenuity singes fuzz 
‘from rayon in 1 pass at 300 
yds. per min.—replacing 5 
passes at 50 yds. per min. 


(from 50 to 300 yds. per min.) and 
divided the number of burners required 
by 5 (only one pass being needed). 

Other users, dozens of them, have 
reaped equivalent gains in other ways— 
in more thorough and uniform process- 
ing, in higher plant output, in greater 
space and labor efficiency, in smaller 
unit costs, and in less damage to prod: 
uct structure. 

The point for you is this. Any process 
involving gas combustion is a subject of 
KEMP concern—in textiles or metals or 
chemicals or foods or petroleum or 
printing or sewage or ceramics or what- 
ever. And KEMP concern generally 
means process improvemen*—even in 
giving haircuts with a blowtorch. 


The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


IMLeo KG-@ 


RMP Off BAUM: 


Precision Carburetion < Adapted Combustion for Industry’s heat-using processes 
Atmosphere Generation & Adsorptive Dryer Systems for process contro) and protection 
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“Hardly a paper was burned... 
but hundreds were water-soaked!”’ 


Putting owt a fire in a record vault may damage valuable papers 
just as badly as Jetting it burn. An area where records are stored 
is no place to use water as an extinguishing agent! 


How to protect records from BOTH fire and water 


The safest, surest protection for a record vault is a Kidde extin- 
guishing system. 
Because... 


A Kidde system is fully automatic — works whether vault is 
attended or not. 


The carbon dioxide discharged by a Kidde system fills the vault 
from floor to ceiling . . . quickly extinguishes blazes at any level. It 
even penetrates to flames inside closed metal shelves and filing cases. 


Since carbon dioxide is dry and inert, it cannot turn papers into a 
sodden mass, or attack them chemically. It causes no after-fire mess. 


Your records need this kind of protection—ask a Kidde repre- 
sentative for full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 725 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


The word “‘Kidde"* and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc 


comes to farm equipment, only about 
one-fifth possess electric motors. ‘The 
rural market is, therefore, ripe for devel- 
opment. 

eA Period of Growth—Sizing up the 
potential requirements of all its custom- 
ers—urban and rural, industrial _and 
commercial—the-electric power industry 
simply doesn’t see how the next several 
years can help being a period of great 
growth. And the industry is preparing 
to make the most of it. 


Bunyan Shaded 


Mighty pumps and turbines 
for Coulee project will leave the 
legendary giant far behind in 
fantastic feats of power. 


Paul Bunyan, folklore hero of the 
Northwest, would turn over in his leg- 
endary grave if he could see what’s hap- 
pening to his old Columbia River of 
the pioneer lumber camp days. He 
would marvel at Washington’s Grand 
Coulee Dam, at the vast construction 
for a million-acre irrigation project, at 
the mighty powerplant. 

But what would really make his eyes 

pop would be a description of the 
pumps, turbines, and generators, and 
stories of what they will do. 
e World’s .Largest—For Coulee will 
have a battery of twelve of the largest 
pumps ever built; it will have the 
mightiest turbine of all time, a 165,000- 
hp. giant. 

The centrifugal pumps, eight times 
bigger than the biggest now in use, will 
be on a shelf of the canyon wall up- 
stream from the dam. They will be 
driven by 65,000-hp. motors. Towering 
more than 50 ft., each unit will be 
mounted vertically, with the motor 
above the pump. Each will be able to 
lift 12,000 gal. of water per second to 
a height of 270 ft. 

They will discharge into 12-ft. pipes; 
thence the water will flow into canals 
1.7 mi. long and discharge into the 


Coulee, and from there to the irriga- , 


tion area. 

e Contracts Let—The Bureau of 
Reclamation already has contracted for 
six of the pumps, which will be built 
by Pelton Water Wheel Co. of San 
Francisco and Byron Jackson Pump Co. 
of Los Angeles on their joint bid of 
$1,062,975. But because of the un- 
precedented size, the bureau has stip- 
ulated that the contractors must first 
build scale models to be tested to the 
satisfaction of the bureau. 

Everything about the pumps will be 
big. The big shaft will be 38 in. in 
diameter, mighty cylinders of forged 
carbon or alloy steel. ‘The “impellers” 
which will actually move the water will 
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“My wife sleeps soundly, too, when | 


go by Pullman because she knows it’s safer!” 


FOR YOUR OWN COMFORT—AND THE PEACE OF MIND 
OF THOSE WHO WAIT FOR YOUR RETURN ce 


Go Fiallnan 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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ELASCO. seeks an operator. .. 


The new materials, notably the light metals, plastics and chem- 
icals, are among the most fertile industrial frontiers in America. 
Here we are already experiencing great advances, even though 
the potentials are but partially explored. 

This field, young as it is, has already rewarded many of 
industry’s most able managements. As it grows, it will reward 
many more. The industry stands upon an exciting threshold. 

The Government seeks to bring together a magnificent 
plant, ready-made for sizeable, low-cost production, and an 
operating management capable of making it and themselves a 
major factor in this field. 

This is both an opportunity and a challenge. The oppor- 
tunity is implicit in the future of the industry. The challenge is 
implicit in the size of the plant itself. 


OVERALL FACTS ABOUT VELASCO 
The Plant is at Velasco, Texas. 

It is owned by the Government, and is classed as a magne- 
sium facility. As such, it has a rated capacity of 36,000 tons of 
ingot per year. Its process is electrolytic. Dow operated it dur- 
ing the war. 

Fundamentally, Velasco is an electrochemical plant, has no 
facilities for metal fabrication. It also produces chlorine, styrene, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, etc. 


Its raw materials are abundant, convenient, cheap. Plant 
efficiency, power, labor, materials combine to make this a low- 
production-cost plant. 


The magnesium facilities can be operated in toto, or in part. 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO BE GRASPED 


The operator we seek would become one of only three potential 
producers of magnesium metal today. He will have a capacity 
somewhat greater than the present capacity of both other 
ptivate producers. 

He will be an important factor in plastics and chemicals. 

He will have a low-production-cost plant as a base for estab- 
lishing his commercial, developmental, prornotional activities. 


THE CHALLENGE TO BE FACED 


Selling the magnesium capacity of this plant will not be easy. 
The reasons should be appraised in all their significance. Today’s 
facts are tomorrow’s challenge. 

The long-range potentials of magnesium in civilian use are 
very great. It is the light, light metal. America has embraced the 
idea of lightness in everything that must be moved. 

Magnesium has considerable weight advantage over other 
commercial metals. Appropriately alloyed, it has the necessary 
physical characteristics to make it most versatile. Wherever 


GOVERNMENT 


OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 
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VELASCO 


lightness is desirable, magnesium can provide it, superlatively 
well. The performance of magnesium does not have to be 
proved. In civilian applications, economics determine the use. 

Ingot magnesium prices are very favorable. But, at present, 
the cost of semi-fabricated magnesium, viz, castings, sheet, 
extrusions, etc., is sufficiently high to counterbalance mag- 
nesium’s weight advantage in many applications. Advancing 
techniques, to which the operator of this plant will, of course, 
devote much attention, will narrow this disparity. This in itself 
is a great challenge; it is also a real opportunity. 

Cold figures (we ourselves can provide them) would argue 
that the present capacity of the two going private producers is 
sufficient to the estimated market. Such an argument may have 
short-term significance, but it has no long-term validity. 

The Government does insist that the magnesium facilities, 
if not all operated, be continued operable, for reasons of 
national interest. 

The operator we seek will appraise these immediate facts inthe 
light of the potentials of Velasco’s products in an America 
that demands progress. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Although Velasco does not have facilities for semi-fabrication 
of its magnesium ingot production; the Office of Real Property 
Disposal also has available modern fabrication facilities which 
may be integrated with Velasco. These fabricating facilities in- 
clude foundries for both Sand and Permanent-Mold Castings 
and facilities for Die Castings, Extrusions, and Forgings. 

The aggregate capacity of these several fabricating plants is 
_ not greatly less than the metal-producing capacity of Velasco. 

The Office of Real Property Disposal invites proposals for 
the Velasco plant or any of these fabricating facilities separately 
or in combination. 


IN SUMMARY 


Velasce awaits an operator. . . 


Ninety-nine men may read thus far and turn the page on 
Velasco—for the easy reason that civilian users are not standing 
in line for its magnesium capacity. 

The hundredth man will have a larger horizon, a longer 
look. He will envision what magnesium’s role can be; what 
may be done to accelerate its assumption of that role; what can 
be done with Velasco’s chlorine, styrene, and chemical capacity. 


These are tools we suggest to sharpen the imagination, 
Velasco itself is a finely tempered tool to implement that 
imagination, 


HOW VELASCO MAY BE ACQUIRED 


The War Assets Administration invites proposals for the pur- 
chase or lease of Velasco in whole or part. Credit terms may be 
arranged by negotiation. 

The general attitude of this Office is that the national interest 
in having Velasco operating, calls for terms which are both 
manageable and equitable. 

An operator not now engaged in magnesium or styrene pro- 
duction will receive every consideration and all technical 
information available. 

A brochure on this plant may be obtained from your nearest 
War Assets Administration office. For further information re- 
garding products, processes, capacities and costs, or competitive 
market data, please contact either the Dallas or Washington, 
D. C., office. 


Proposals are invited for purchase or lease of these plants 


The War Assets Administration, a disposal agency, invites proposals for the pur- 
chase or lease of the above properties im the interest of continued employment. 
These properties were acquired by various agencies of the Government for produc- 
tion in the war effort, and have been declared surplus to Government needs. 

All information contained herein is necessarily abbreviated and subject to correc 
tion. It is not intended for use as a basis for negotiations. WAR ASSETS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION reserves the right to reject any or all proposals or offers received for 
the above properties., 
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War Assets ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Regionaloffices located of: ATLANTA + BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND + DALLAS - 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND 
ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO - Sub-offices located at: Birmingham + Charlotte - Cincinnati + Denver 


Fort Worth + Helena + Houston - Jacksonville ~-. Little Rock - 


Louisville - Minneapolis 


Nashville - New Orleans - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Salf Lake City - San Antonio - Seattle - Spokane 
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FULL AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
Clayton Steam Generators instantly adjust their output of high- 
est quality steam to meet minimum and peak demands. 


HIGH THERMAL EFFICIENCY 
Steam is produced only as it is used —and at a thermal efficiency 
of 75% to 80% throughout the entire range. 


70% SPACE SAVING 


Clayton Steam Generators occupy only 4 the space required by 
conventional boilers — weigh half as much. 


COMPLETE PLANT IN ONE PACKAGE 

Generators come to you ready to install and operate. Fully 
assembled on a permanent base—no bricking, settings, addi- 
tional equipment or accessories are necessary. 


Write for illustrated Booklet S-4 describing six sizes, from 10 to 
100 horsepower —all capable of working pressures up to 150 p.s.t. 


STEAM 


CLAYTON 


ERATORS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


be 15 ft. in diameter, cast in one piece 
of steel on manganese bronze. 

Nine years of experimentation by 

bureau hydraulic engineers in collabora- 
tion with the engineers of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology pre- 
ceded the pump specifications. 
e Right Bank Installation—The huge 
165,000-hp. turbine will be the motive 
heart of the first generator installation 
on the right bank of the river at Grand 
Coulee. Low bid of $762,300, f.o.b. 
Newport News, Va., was submitted by 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. 

The generators to be driven by the 
turbine are to be rated at 120,000 kw. 
each. 

This whole power unit is scheduled 

to be in operation by November, 1948. 
When it starts, together with three 
additional 108,000-kw. gererators sched- 
uled for the left powerhouse, the Grand 
Coulee powerplant will have a rated 
capacity of 1,112,000 kw. This exceeds 
the combined electrical ratings of all 
internal-combustion powerplants in the 
U. S. 
e To Form Big Lake—Power from the 
first 120,000-kw. generator will be used 
during certain times of the year to drive 
two of the huge pumps. The first will 
start lifting water from Lake Roosevelt, 
above the dam, into the reservoir to 
be formed by damming up both ends 
of the Grand Coulee, the old abandoned 
channel of the river, to form a lake 27 
mi. long. The rest of the time the power 
will be available for general use. 


MORE MOBILE PHONES 


With installation of highway mobile 
radiotelephone service between New 
York and Boston and between Chicago 
and St. Louis (BW —Dec.29’45,p56) al- 
ready under way, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has applied to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for authority to set up three additional 
routes totaling more than 800 miles. 

Permission is sought to construct 
transmitter-receivers along highways be- 
tween New York and Boston, Buffalo 


and New York via Albany, and Los. 


Angeles and San Diego. The facilities 
will provide radiophone service to motor 
vehicles, boats, and trains having the 
proper receivers and transmitters, giv- 
ing them a direct connection with con- 
ventional wired telephones. 

Highway radiophone stations in Cin- 
cinnati and Green Bay, Wis., thave 
been approved by FCC. These eventu- 
ally will become links in other mobile 
radiophone systems along important 
highways. 

The highway radiophone service will 
supplement urban mobile service such 
as that already operating im St. Louis 
(BW—May18’46,p46) and scheduled 
for extension to other cities. 
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Interior Stymied 


Public power aspirations 
thwarted when Congress balks 
atoutlay needed for steam plants 
to back up hydro projects. 


Late in 1944, when former Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes secured for the Interior 
Dept. jurisdiction over the marketing 
of all power developed at dams built by 
the War Dept. (BW—Feb.17’45,p48}, 
he won a victory which bade fair to cap 
his whole career as a public power advo- 
cate. 

But Interior, under Secretary J. A. 

Krug, is having a tough time reaping 
the fruits of that famous victory. 
e What Is Needed—Power can only be 
sold profitably on a firm or year-round 
basis, and few rivers have sufficient year- 
round flow for that. ‘That’s particularly 
true down in the dry country where the 
Southwest Power Administration, a di- 
vision of Interior, is selling the power 
generated at Denison, Grand River, and 
Norfork dams and eagerly laying plans 
for the sale of more power to be gener- 
ated at some 30 other War Dept. dams, 
authorized or proposed, in that same 
area. 

To sell that power on a firm basis, 

SPA needs some steam plants to turn 
out power when the river flow isn’t 
up to the job. Currently, SPA gets the 
power to back up its hydro projects from 
a group of private companies, and it has 
eagerly eyed various surplus plants in 
the area (BW —Sep.8’45,p48). In gen- 
eral, though, energy from these plants 
is too expensive, 
e Hoping to Build—But all along In- 
terior has been hoping to build its own 
plants to its own specifications. It fig- 
ured it had found the necessary author- 
ity in the Flood Control Act of 1944— 
the act which gave it marketing jurisdic- 
tion over War Dept. power. That 
act gave it authority to build or acquire 
“transmission lines and related facili- 
tics” necessary to deliver the power. 

Assuming that “related facilities” was 
broad enough to embrace the coveted 
steam plants, Interior went to Congress 
with a request for the necessary funds to 
build two plants for SPA. Congress said 


no—emphatically no. Not even the- 


stanchest defenders of Interior’s pub- 
lic power policy were prepared to defend 
the department’s interpretation of “re- 
lated facilities.” 
e All Over Again—So now Interior must 
start its fight all over again. Undis- 
mayed, it is laying plans to make it one 
of the hottest power issues in the next 
Congress. Meanwhile, SPA is patiently 
resuming negotiations with private 
uae companies to make sure that 
ack-up steam capacity will be available. 
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2K NEW MIDGET RADIO 
TUBE—PENCIL-THIN, 1-INCH 
LONG—BRINGS YOU LARGE- 
TUBE AMPLIFICATION AND 
SENSITIVITY! 


Tiny T-3—developed by Sylvania for 
a big job in radio and electronics. 
Saw action during war as heart and 
brain of famous V-T shell fuze, 
America’s Secret Weapon #2! Of 
all V-T tubes used, Sylvania sup- 
plied 95% to our armed forces... 


produced 412,000 daily in 1945, 


What are the peacetime values of 
T-3? Its super-miniature size makes 
possible a new type construction in 
F-M and television receivers which 
simplifies maintenance of these sets. 
In addition, all radio and electronic 
equipment built around T-3 will 
be smaller, lighter, more compact. 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS: RADIO TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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PRODUCTION 


Lung Lab Pays 


Off Quickly 


Ferro’s testing facilities prevent employment of workers who 
have tuberculosis or silicosis while safeguarding those on job. 
Company gains production through improved working conditions. 


Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. spent 
upwards of $20,000 to install a com- 
plete X-ray laboratory in its Cleveland 
plant so the company’s physician could 
secure an accurate picture of each em- 
ployee’s lungs. 

The company estimates the full cost 
of the laboratory equipment (in opera- 
tion since Mar. 1), plus the salary of 
the doctor, was recovered within two 
months by eliminating, in pre-employ- 
ment physical examinations, workers 
who have either tuberculosis or silicosis 
in some degree. 
© Legal Aspect—Silicosis has been clas- 
sified by the Ohio Industrial Commis- 
sion as an occupational disease among 
foundry workers. ‘lherefore, a foundry 
which reports a worker disabled because 
of silicosis finds itself, under Ohio’s 
laws, paying the disabled employee not 
only $24 per week for the rest of his 
life (averaging 24 years), but also tagged 
with a $7,500 death benefit to his 
estate. 

Ferro’s president, John Price, and the 

chairman of the board, Crispin Oglebay, 
reasoned that it was not only a humani- 
tarian act to keep workers susceptible to 
silicosis out of the plant but good busi- 
ness as well. And, by screening out men 
with weak or diseased lungs, perhaps 
this costly mortality cause could be 
eliminated from their foundry. 
@ One in a Hundred—While sufficient 
time has not elapsed for conclusive 
proof, management feels that data to 
date show the investment to have been 
a good one. Of the foundry’s 1,500 
applicants for jobs since Mar. 1 (about 
40% Negroes), 1% were found sus- 
ceptible to silicosis. 

Examination of old-time employees 
yielded contradictory results. A number 
of veteran employees, some of whom 
had handled silica for many years, 
showed no sign of lung trouble. On the 
other hand, a small percentage of one 
and two-year employees; whose work is 
in departments wholly free from dust, 

ion und to be incipient cases, which 
ania management to conclude these 
men, having come from other foundries, 
were afflicted at the time of employ- 
ment. 
¢ More Susceptible—In all cases, the 
gen erally accepted contention that 
londes are more susceptible to silicosis 


than brunettes has been borne out by 
Ferro findings. Brunettes, who generally 
have more hair on the body, naturally 
have more hair in the nostrils, which 
tends to keep silica dust from reaching 
the lungs. 

Since 1937, Ferro has had 17 employ- 
ees disabled because of silicosis but, 
strangely enough, only three were from 
the foundry proper, where one could 
reasonably expect the highest percent- 
age. Seven were from the core room 
and seven from the cleaning department. 
e An Idea That Paid—Installation of the 
lung-testing laboratory is not the first 
innovation that has paid off for Ferro’s 
management. ‘Twenty-three years ago 
this company, established in 1900 as a 
manufacturer of metallic hinges and car 
couplers, installed conveyors which took 
much of the back-breaking drudgery out 
of foundry work. 

Conveyors and industrial trucks now 
do practically all of the lifting and trans- 
porting—from mixing and dumping the 


Flaws in Silicosis Law 


The inadequacy of New York 
State’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in regard to silicosis victims 
was recently pointed out by labor 
representatives. 

Workers have found that if 
they have silicosis to any degree, 
they cannot get another job, and 
cannot get compensation unless 
totally disabled. According to the 
law, an emplover is liable for full 
compensation only when _ the 
worker becomes fully disabled. 

A prospective employer can 
ask the job applicant if he has 
had such disease. If the worker 


lies to get a job, he can be 
barred from all compensation 
benefits. 


Attorneys for C.1.O. United 
Steelworkers are seeking to have 
the law amended to take care of 
partial disability cases (as with 
other occupational diseases), to in- 
crease the maximum allowance for 
total disability caused by silicosis, 
and to have compensation appor- 
tioned among all employers. 


sand in the core blowing bins to lifting 
the cope for a core maker. 

Two years ago John Price and his 
board of directors determined to do 
something to assure a supply of clean, 
fresh air not only for the machine shop 


PREVIEW IN MINIATURE FOR FULL-SCALE PRODUCTION | 


A novel twist in visual planning layouts for production lines is furnished by 
Visual Production Planning, Inc., New York. Its line of three-dimensional 
models (above)—scaled } in. to the foot—corresponds to practically all types 
and designs of present-day machine tools. For use in conjunction with the 


models are master planning templates of light fiber stock to represent floor 


space. The models, with bases scaled to match floor templates, also include 
plant and office furniture and human figures in several working poses. 
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THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 


; Mach Coton Fie 


@ Yes, you'll have one of the finest letter- 
head papers available if the watermark 
answers these three questions. Dictation, 
English, Old Badger and Anniversary Bonds 
are cotton fibre papers made by Fox River. 


@ The finest papers are made from cotton 
fibres ... the more cotton fibre, the finer the 
paper. They're made by craftsmen, like the 
men at Fox River, who have been making 
fine cotton fibre papers since 1883. 


@ Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


‘a River 


Fie 


re 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


421-G S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 
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and the white shirt workers but also for 
the workmen in the dirtiest and hottest 
part of the shop, the metal pouring 
zone. 

e Engineering Problem—An engineering 
firm began studying how to pull out 
656,000 cu.ft. (17 tons) of dust-laden, 
hot air per minute and deliver a like 
amount of clean, cool air to an em- 
ployee handling a ladle, or “bull,” full 
of molten iron. Because of Cleveland’s 
winter climate, air cannot just be 
pumped into a foundry. 

The job was accomplished only after 

workmen had been cajoled into per- 
mitting removal of standing fans which 
delivered a constant blast of churned-up, 
dirty, hot air on their backs. Up to that 
time, the fans had been regarded as the 
last word in foundry air conditioning. 
e How It Was Done—All production 
lines were hooded, starting with the 
zones where the molten iron is poured 
from the ladles into the molds. Hoods 
were not needed around the cupolas, 
since little dust is present there. ‘To rid 
the area of excess heat, draughts were 
installed through which the heated air 
could escape through roof vents. 

The problem of heating the air to the 

correct temperature during the winter 
months caused Ferro to rebuild its steam 
plant. While the air conditioning has 
not been all that Price and the other 
executives had hoped for, it has been 
successful to the point where the air is 
now dust-free and at a much lower tem- 
perature than would ordinarily be 
found in a foundry. 
e Employees React—Workmen readily 
agree that ridding the air of dust and 
smoke was the most valuable result of 
Fcrro’s expenditure of close to a quarter 
million dollars on its air-conditioning 
program. 

Interesting to management was the 
reaction of employees to its moderniza- 
tion efforts. 

First noticed was the reduction in 

turnover of help. Whereas a 20% 
monthly turnover is fairly common in 
this industry, Ferro finds that its turn- 
over is no more thar. 6% (this in the 
face of frequent lay-offs in recent 
months because of shortages of iron, 
coke, and transportation) as compared 
with a turnover of 12% per month dur- 
ing the war. 
e Warmly Welcomed—It is a'so noted 
that a higher type of workman is being 
attracted by the improved conditions. 
Installation of the free lung-testing for 
all employees was warmly welcomed by 
employces and union officials. 

The reduction in turnover and in 
absenteeism has helped Ferro to show 
a scrap loss well below the aveage of 
15%. In fact, the company’s present 
scrap loss of 7% is regarded as too high 
by both management and labor, and a 
5% loss is predicted when material sup- 
plies are stabilized, 


Magnesium Truck Bodies 


The light weight and strength 
of magnesium have led to its use in 
truck bodies. American Stores Co. 
will soon put in service truck 
bodies fabricated by Barry & 
Baily Co., Philadelphia, in which 
top and side panels are magne- 
sium sheet furnished by Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc. 

Two inches of Fiberglas pro- 
vide insulation, and although floor 
boards are oak, it is expected that 
future bodies will include magne- 
sium floors and tread plates. Note- 
worthy is simplicity of design, 
with rivets absent in side pancls, 
except around edges. The magne- 
sium body is reported to save 
1,500 Ib. in weight. 


Ferro officials have gone all-out on a 
training program fo: the production 
line worker as well as for college- 
trained metallurgical engineers. The 
latter receive practical foundry experi- 
ence in all divisions of the plant before 
heading for supervisory positions. 

New cmployees for the production 

lines get from two to five days of train- 
ing before being placed in production 
crews. 
e Disaffection Avoided—Until this train- 
ing program was set up, considerable 
grousing arose from a crew when an 
untrained employee showed up, as his 
unfamiliarity with the job usually would 
slow up production and be reflected in 
his crew-mates’ earnings, since the work- 
men are on a piece-work basis under 
the terms of their union contract. 


SHRINKPROOFING WOOL 


Latest of the wool shrinkproofing 
techniques to be announced (BW— 
Jun.11°46,p46;Apr.20’46,p42) is the 
Dur-Lana process, perfected by War- 
wick Chemical Co. Among advantages 
claimed for the process are that rela- 
tively simple equipment is used at tem- 
peratures of about 150 F, and that no 
aftertreatment, such as curing or wash- 
ing, is necessary. 

The basis of the treatment lies in 
the use of a vinyl resin emulsion contain- 
ing about 25% resin solids. The resin is 
exhausted onto the wool fibers by the 
action of acetic or formic acid in con- 
junction with either common salt or 
Glauber’s salt in an oneration which 
takes from 30 to 75 minutes. It can 
also be padded on the fabric, which is 
then frame dried. 

The action of the treatment is to pre- 
vent felting and shrinkage when the 
wool is washed. With untreated wools, 
felting and shrinkage continue to take 
place with-each wash. 
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It’s a National Habit to “LOOK IT UP“’ 


in the ‘yellow pages’ 


Millions of men and women throughout the nation turn 
to the Classified section of the Telephone Book for help 
in solving many daily household and business buying 
problems. They want to find a dealer for a certain branded 
product; or to locate an authorized serviceman for a 
certain make of vacuum cleaner, drill press, radio. 


From years of experience buyers know that they can 
get this ‘where to buy it’ information quickly and easily 
in the Classified. 

In homes, offices, factories and at telephone pay 
stations everywhere the Classified is in constant use. 
Day and night the familiar ‘yellow pages’ are on the job 
keeping buyers supplied with easy-to-use buying infor- 
mation. This convenient guide tolocal outlets —_<gas 
of branded products and authorized service f 7 
men, performs a real public service. It saves \ 
steps and valuable time for millions daily. 
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Illustrated here is the York Continuous Fast Freezer. Compact, automatic, 


sanitary, food is untouched by human hands throughout the freezing cycle. 


” Product feeds in, direct from flume line. > ‘Trays step up through freezing column at predeter- 
mined rate. 
2) Leveling plow spreads product on tray to 
uniform depth, 6.) Trays are discharged at column top. 


Q ‘Trays enter vertical freezing column. ) Frozen product automatically dumped into hopper. 


& Empty trays returned to starting position, 
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Peas, with a Pedigree | 
Ireezing preserves the freshness of peas .. . but 
breeding determines their quality. Processors have 


joined with seedsmen and agricultural agencies to 
produce superfine varieties especially for freezing. diately frozen. 


There is just one time and only one when peas reach 
the flavor peak. In a matter of a few hours, they must 
he harvested, rushed to the processor and imme- 


The Case of the, Arweited. Engymer ! A Qune Cold. wowe that: Saves Cups! 

Cold in three forms captures and holds the fleeting 
flavor of June peas! They must be (1) chilled and 
washed under a shower of ice-cold water: (2) sub- 
jected to the sub-zero blasts of the fast freezer: (3) 
stored under controlled temperature conditions. 


Before the freezing process begins the invisible fer- 
mentation produced by enzymes—flavor thieves of 
the vegetable world—must be stopped. ‘This is ac- 
complished by blanching, a precisely controlled 


heat treatment. 


More than half of the nation’s frozen foods are commercially processed by York 
refrigeration and quick freezing equipment. Today, York brings to this rapidly 
expanding industry a new, faster, automatic freezing system which provides: 

My Sanitation afforded by automatic operation. 


oO A protective coating of ice around the prod- 
Product untouched by human hands. 


uct—“glazing” which prevents dehydra- 

tion and loss of flavor. D) Smooth efficient operation and generally 
© Garden freshness retained by careful timing, lowered production costs. 

blanching, chilling, freezing. 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANTA 


In highly competitive fields the molded plastics container 
can give merchandise the extra eye appeal that wins 
consumer approval. It is a packaging method that offers 
greatest opportunity for individuality and styling. 

The molded container eliminates losses due to breakage 
in transit, and reduces shipping costs because of its 
light weight. 

Plan the molded container with Lumarith plastic in 
mind. This tough Celanese plastic offers unlimited color 
possibilities including crystal clear transparency . . . can 


LOMARITH 


The Charles S. Welsh Memorial 
Award for outstanding packaging 
in 1946 to Chen Yu Cloud Silk 


be injection molded by the fastest processes . . . molds 
to satin smoothness . . . is chipproof and easy to wipe 
clean with a damp cloth. 


Sales influence is a quality of all Lumarith plastic 
packaging materials: transparent film for wraps, bags and 
laminated boxes . . . sheets for fabricated and formed 
containers . . . molding materials for esthetic and func- 
tional packaging. Celanese Plastics Corporation, a divi- 
sion of Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
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Baby Bearings 
Minute steel balls, half as 
big as pinhead, are produced by 
mass methods for special uses, 
as in new-type fountain pens. 


Precision steel balls half the size of a 
pinhead are now in production at SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. The 
minute balls, l-mm. (about 0.04 in.) in 
diameter, were designed especially for 
ball-bearing fountain pens, but can be 
adapted to delicate instrument bearings 
and other applications (BW—Jun.17’44, 
pl). Priced to sell at about 2¢ each, 
an ounce of the bearings—about 7,000 
of them—would be worth approximately 
$140 in contrast to $35 for an ounce 
of gold. 

e Satin Finish-Held to fine toler- 
ances, the l-mm. balls average within 
0.000005 in. of being perfectly round 
and have a diamater variation of 
0.00005 in. or less. A satin-like finish 
gives inks and lubricants greater surface 
cohesion. The finish consists of minute 
scratches which are invisible unless 


highly magnified. 


Because of urgent industry demands, 

machinery used in making larger balls 
has been modified for production of the 
l-mm. balls, thus saving months of time 
that would have been required to design 
and build special machinery. 
e Binocular Inspection—In manufac- 
ture, high carbon and chromium wire 
0.045 in. thick is fed mto machines that 
cold-press ball blanks at the rate of 
18,000 an hour. Grinding operations 
before and after heat-treating and tem- 
pering “peel” from 0.004 in. to 0.008 
in. at a time from the balls until they 
are reduced to the final size of 0.039 in. 
Nine distinct operations and about 190 
machine hours are required to process a 
batch of a half-million balls. 

Inspection for surface deformities is 
with binoculars and an automatic ma- 
chine, developed by the company, which 
rotates the balls in the field of magni- 
fication. A needle-sized magnet is used 
to remove any defective balls from the 
machine. 

Special machines having inclined, 
tapered blades under glass, which elimi- 
nates dust and drafts, gage the balls for 
size. ‘The balls roll to a point where the 
width of the blades corresponds to the 
correct size and then drop into compart- 
ments. 


A silver-plated wire, by chance 
used to suspend a phosphor-bronze 
part being cleaned electrolytically, 
recently led physicist Dennis ‘l'urner 
of the Westinghouse Research Lab- 
oratories to discover a method of 
polishing silver while it is still in the 
plating bath. Turner noticed that 
the silver-plated wire, normally dull 
in appearance (since it had not been 
mechanically buffed), had a high lus- 
ter when it was removed from the 
bath. 

Articles to be silver plated are im- 
mersed in a bath of silver cyanide 
plating solution. When electric cur- 
rent is sent through, pure silver is de- 
posited on the object. Buffing brings 
out the luster. 

Turner polishes the silver in the 
bath after plating by reversing the 
direction of the current, using about 
four times the plating amperage. ‘The 
operation takes about one minute. 
The reversal of current removes a 
small amount of silver leaving a 
bright finish on the plated object 
(this is the basis of all electropolish- 
ing techniques). 

Advantage of the process is that 
the small amount of silver removed 
remains in the bath and is not wasted 
as in buffing. The operation is speed- 


Silver Polished in Plating Bath 


ier, and the parts do not require the 
extra handling that the mechanical 
method entails. The objects are 
plated in the bath, then electropol- 
ished in the same bath, removed, and 
dried. The method is now being 
used in the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories to polish silvered con- 
tactors, switchgear and radar parts, 
and microwave components. 
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Plants Reprieved 


Alumina-from-clay and 
alcohol-from-sawdust projects in 
Oregon now give promise of 
becoming effective producers. 


Oregon built high hopes around two 
government-sponsored wartime projects 
conceived to extract something useful 
from natural resources that are not of 
great value in their normal state. 

One obstacle after another, some of 

political and some of competitive gene- 
sis, impeded construction of the alumi- 
na-from-clay plant at Salem (BW —Apr. 
7'45,p57) and the alcohol-from-wood- 
waste plant at Springfield (BW—Sep.29 
’45,p34). When the end of the war 
eased the need for the end products, 
the odds were against completion of 
either of the plants although great sums 
of government money were invested. 
e Now They Emerge—Since the first of 
the year the odds have been changing, 
and now Oregon is watching the two 
projects emerge from their cocoons. 

It is yet too early to say that alumina, 

the oxide of aluminum that is converted 
by reduction into aluminum metal, can 
be produced economically in commer- 
cial quantities from Oregon’s native 
clays. But, after a shakedown run last 
month builders of the $5,000,000 
Salem plant were proud enough of the 
results to summon local public and civic 
officials as witnesses, 
e Secrecy Is Lifted—Admittance of wit- 
nesses, by itself, could have been a tip- 
off that the process is technically feasi- 
ble. The Chemical Construction Co. 
(subsidiary of American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co.) which built the plant 
and the Columbia Metals Corp. which 
will operate it if tests prove it econom- 
ically feasible had previously maintained 
a secrecy disproportionate to security 
regulations. 

W. H. Seyfried, project manager, told 

his visitors that the quality of alumina 
surpassed by a comfortable margin the 
specifications for an oxide suitable for 
reduction to metal. And quality had 
been the big question mark. If quality 
is satisfactory, it is a matter of malaing 
mechanical changes to bring quantity 
up to the 50-ton daily capacity of the 
commercial pilot plant. 
e Abandonment Averted—The federal 
government’s attempt to abandon the 
project after the war ended was foiled 
by political wire-pulling and by the in- 
cidental fact that the extraction process 
turns out a substantial volume of am- 
monium sulphate, used as a fertilizer. 
While its destiny hung by a thread, the 
plant kept its lease on life by filling an 
agricultural need. 

The alcohol-from-wood plant at 
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HOW wouLD fZ@H 


SQUEEZE A CABLE 


—and make it last longer? 


ONE REASON WHY the tires on your car wear for 
thousands of miles is because they’re vulcanized 
under pressure. The rubber jacket on a portable 
power cable takes plenty of abuse, too, on power 
shovels, mining machines, other portable equip- 
ment. Why not toughen it the way a tire is tough- 
ened—and make it last longer? 

We do, here at Roebling. First we sheath the 
cable in lead. This mold applies the squeeze, 
vulcanizing the rubber jacket under sustained 
pressure. When the lead is stripped off, as in the 
picture, the rubber coat that remains is tire-tough 
... makes the cable last longer. 

When you’re looking for something ‘‘special’’ 
in electrical wires and cables—from high tension 
power cable to quality building wire—chances are 
you’ll find just what you need at Roebling. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


Springfield, about 95% completed, has 
yet to demonstrate its usefulness as a 
competitor against the alcohols which 
are made from petroleum, molasses, and 
rain. 

e A Visitor Admitted—Last month the 
Willamette Valley Wood Chemical Co. 
also swung open its gates for a visitor 
and dropped a few crumbs of informa- 
tion about prospects. The visitor was 
Max A. Trechsel, chief engineer for 
Wood Sugars, Ltd., and Patvag Bio- 
chemistry Co., Lid., Zurich, Switzer- 
land, producers of alcohol from wood 
since 1942. 

Trechsel’s chief interest in the $3,- 
000,000, 13-acre plant lay in its huge 
metal percolators. Wartime metal short- 
ages in Switzerland forced use of brick 
as a substitute. 

e Hopeful—Clark C. Van Flect, man- 
ager of the plant, hopes operations can 
begin this year. The plant was designed 
for a capacity of 4,000,000 gal. of 190- 
proof ethyl alcohol a year from a daily 
intake of 300 tons of sawdust and wood 
scrap. Van Fleet estimates the cost of 
his alcohol at about 25¢ a gal. (as com- 
pared with about 50¢ for alcohol from 
tain). 

Like the alumina plant, the alcohol 

plant has had its political ups and downs 
—mostly downs since the end of the 
war. The enterprise was conccived early 
in 1944, after the Alien Property Cus- 
todian had made available the German 
patents for the Scholler-Tornesch proc- 
ess of wood hydrolysis and the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
had improved it. 
e Construction Interrupted—Opposi- 
tion from industrial alcohol competitors 
was one stumbling block, but peace 
brought the real crisis. The plant had 
been financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. under sponsorship of the 
Defense Plant Corp. When DPC, eager 
to liquidate its wartime obligations, 
withdrew its sponsorship, construction 
work was halted. Not until January, 
when the Forest Service of the Dept. of 
Agriculture assumed sponsorship, was 
construction resumed. 

During construction lulls, however, 

the Forest Products Laboratory has con- 
tinued experimental work with the Ger- 
man process, and has succeeded in in- 
creasing the yield from 36 gal. in 18 
hours to 56 gal. in six hours from a ton 
of dry sawdust. 
e@ What Is Needed—Ultimate economic 
success of the process hinges on finding 
a commercial utilization for the prin- 
cipal byproduct, lignin. From a ton of 
sawdust, the yield of lignin is about 600 
Ib. Lignin is useful as a fuel, but other 
and more valuable uses must be found 
before the great yield from wood hy- 
drolysis may be regarded as a plus factor. 
Other byproducts could include gyp- 
sum, methyl alcohol, furfural, and feed- 
ing yeasts. 
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lsotopes Priced 


Manhattan District gets 
ready to make first shipments 
of radioactive elements to be 
used for research work. 


The Army’s Manhattan District has 
set the prices governing its sale of 
radioactive isotopes to institutional and 
commercial laboratories for research 
use (BW—Jun.15’46,p17). Some 200 
applications are now on file for various 
isotopes, and first shipments are ex- 
pected late this month. More than half 
of the applications are for medical re- 
search, the rest for yarious chemical, 
metallurgical, and plant biology projects. 
e Quoted in Milicuries—Thesé radioac- 
tive forms of common elements are pro- 
duced at the Clinton chain reaction 
iles at Oak Ridge and are expected to 
ie used chiefly as tracers in chemical 
and biological processes. Prices are 
quoted in milicuries, a unit of radioac- 
tivity. Prices set for some of the most 
commonly wanted isotopes, it’s under- 
stood, are: carbon 14, with a 25,000- 
year half-life, $367; phosphorus 32, 
with 14 days, $1.09; sulphur 35, with 
87 days, $36.56; iodine 131, with 3 


PUSH-BUTTON COFFEE 


And now the robot coffee brewer, 
that does everything but measure out 
the coffee. At the touch of a button, 
the device, using pressure from the 
water main, draws and heats the wa- 
ter, pushes it through the coffee into 
a decanter—half a gallon in three 
minutes. It is made by Cory Corp., 
Chicago, under license from inventor 
H. W. Peters, president of A. L. 
Kiefer Co., Milwaukee; will be ready 
for distribution in October. 
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Life savers... 
for troubled executives 


HESE are life savers— but they're 
nothing like the famous candy 
mints, These are made of metal! 


They are dies for drawing metal 
parts. And their centers are “lined” 
with a sensational new metal called 
CARBOLOY CEMENTED CARBIDE—the 
hardest metal made by man. 


Dies using this wonder metal have 
been proved over and over again to be 
life savers for executives troubled with 
excessive production costs. 


For example, Carboloy forming and 
drawing dies have from 20 to 40 times 
the life of the same dies made with con- 
ventional steel, 


The story is the same with all types 
of Carboloy Cemented Carbide applica- 
tions .. . cost savings all along the line. 
Look at these points: 


Cost saver No. 1—Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide cutting tools and dies will cut, 
form or draw modern tough or abrasive 
alloys with exceptional accuracy and at 
speeds never before thought possible. 


Cost saver No. 2—Today—more metal 


CARBOLOY 


“(TRADE MARK) © CEMENTED CARBIDE 


is being removed at higher speeds with 
cemented carbide than with any other 


metal. 


Cost saver No. 3—In many applica- 
tions, Carboloy tools and dies #riple 
the output of both men and machines. 


Cost saver No. 4—In addition—Carbo- 
loy* is being used in ever-increasing 
quantities to wearproof parts subject to 
extreme abrasion. 


The application of Carboloy Ce- 
mented Carbide to the production of 
metal products is considered by authori- 
ties to be one of the ten most important 
industrial developments of the past 
decade. 


Think what this all means in terms 
of low-cost industrial production! 


By all means — get the facts! 


It’s 10 to 1 our field engineers and 
research men can find applications of 
Carboloy* in your plant that will help 
you cut costs and improve the quality 
of your product. Why not accept this 
challenge? 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man yy 
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TO GET MORE OUT OF THESE 


a = 


... BACK ‘EM UP WITH Al 


WATCH DOG* STARTERS 


Here’s the starter for fluorescent lamps that elimi- 
nates blink and flicker. A “cut out” opens the circuit 
when lamps reach the end of their useful life. 
Outlasts ordinary starters 5 to 1. Simplifies 
maintenance and relamping. Types for 
lamps from 15-to 100-watts. 


ROTATING LOCK 

LAMPHOLDERS 
Among G.E.’s full line of lampholders 
for fluorescent fixtures, this is the 
most popular type. When lamps 
are inserted and rotated, they lock 
into place. Made in white or 
black plastic in mounting com- 
binations to meet the needs 
of any standard fixture, 


2 


“_ TWIN TURRET 
: LAMPHOLDERS 


A strong, practical support for 

two 40-watt lamps and starter. 

Each lamp is inserted by depress- 

ing either face of holder until lamp 

end snaps into position. Twin Tur- 

ret Lampholders are easily mounted 
on any flat surface. 


SLIMLINE LAMPHOLDERS 
These white plastic lampholders are styled and 
finished for modern fluorescent fixture light- 
ing with the new Slimline Lamps. Lamps are 
easily inserted, firmly held. Companion types are 


particularly suited for narrow channel mounting. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For information on these and other G-E accessories for 

fluorescent lighting (including the new Circline accesso- 

ries), write Section G1-7102, Appliance and Merchandise 

Dept., General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BALLASTS—LAMPS—STARTERS aii 

' LAMPHOLDERS — CABLE 


for dependability in a Leas 
fluorescent lighting = a 
~ si... 
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days, $1.69. These prices are for the 
material in separated form. A $25 ad- 
ministrative expense charge is added. 
Shipment will be made by rail or 
air express, and negotiations are now 
under way with the railway and air as- 
sociations to establish shipping stand- 
ards which will avoid danger to han- 
dlers as well as to nearby packages such 
as film. 
e Lead Containers—Special _ re-usable 
containers of lead-gasketed stainless steel 
will be used, and the labeling and other 
safety regulations will probably be sim- 
ilar to those now used for radium. 
The isotopes have been classified as 
new drugs, under the food and drug 
law, and are labeled: “radioactive—for 
investigational use only.” 


TRAIN WARNING DEVICE 


A radio device which broadcasts 
warning signals at least five miles around 
a train and still permits radio conversa- 
tions between members of train crews 
is being tested on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs. 

The new device, Bendix-designed, 
broadcasts a series of high-pitched notes 
at four-second intervals. The “‘slowtone” 
signals from any particular train warn 
other approaching trains from all direc- 
tions. The signals can be heard over 
radio receivers of other trains of the 
railroad. 

In addition to an audible signal, a 
flashing light appears on the unit in 
the locomotive cab to indicate that the 
train’s signals are going out. 


TEN-CYLINDER ENGINE 


A ten-cylinder air-cooled gasoline en- 
gine was being developed in German 
for use in military vehicles at the end 
of the war, according to a report (PB- 
18778) available from the Office of the 
Publication Board, Dept. of Commerce. 

The cylinders are arranged in “V” 
form, in two banks of five each. A gear- 
driven, two-stage axial flow blower, ro- 
tating at 6,000 r.p.m., is used for cool- 
ing. ‘he blower delivers air to the center 
of the “V.” 

The engine unit, including a gener- 
ator for electric powering of the vehicle, 
weighs 1,380 Ib. It is rated at 300 hp. 


LOS ALAMOS CHAPTER 


The American Society for Metals 
has granted a charter for a Los Alamos 
(N.M.) chapter to 37 metallurgists, 
physicists, chemists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians engaged in the atom bomb 
project. 

This is the first technical or scien- 
tific society to be established on the 
scene in connection with the work at 
Los Alamos. 
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Accurate— 


Dependable 
Simple to Install. . . 


FOR AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE OR PRESSURE CONTROL 
- WHITE-RODGERS HAS A TYPE TO FIT YOUR NEED 


The basic principle of White-Rodgers Hydraulic-Action controls is simple, accurate 
and invariably dependable. Because of this, standard controls often can be 


applied to unusual conditions, which otherwise would require special controls. 


It will pay you to investigate the complete White-Rodgers line whenever you are con- 
fronted with automatic control problems in heating, commercial or industrial 


refrigeration and air-conditioning. Catalog and engineering data sent on request. 


eR WHITE- RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


LOUIS 6, MISSOURI! 


Controls or Refrigeration + Heating > Aa Conditushalll 


| are proven Performers 
| WHEREVER AIR HAS 
| A JOB! 


: the necessity of effective, low-cost ventilation 
is unquestioned. Air is our “implement” in clean- 
ing, conveying, blowing, exhausting, combustion, 
industrial processing. “Buffalo” has developed fans 
matched to your every job for the greatest economy 
of operation, freedom from maintenance worries 
plus maximum air delivery. The Buffalo Axial Flow 
Fan at right was developed from a Buffalo design for 
marine service... performance-proven; on both fight- 
ing ships of the U. S. Navy and merchant ships, liter-. 
ally thousands of Buffalo Axial Flow Fans are in use. 
A Buffalo representative will be glad to recommend 
the smooth-running Buffalo fan to handle your air 
problem most efficiently. ; 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower and Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont; 


SNEERED THE ADMIRAL (in 1734) 


~e--in a House! 


Atthough hundreds of sail- 
ors were forced to sleep 
jammed into unventilated 
holds, a British Admiral in 
1734 refused to allow the 
newly-invented “blowing 
and exhausting machine” 
pictured above, to be tried 
on his ships. It was too revo- 
lutionary! Finally under 
pressure of indignant states- 
men, a Satisfactory trial was 
made...and shortly after- 
wards, crews began to enjoy 
the health and comfort of 
ventilation. 


Buffalo type “B” Vane- 
axial Fan, arrange- 
ment 4 for direct con- 
nection. Stationary 
directional vanes de- 
liver air in straight 
“Bee-line” flow. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Air-Power Tractor Unit 


A mobile construction unit which 
combines a tractor with an air compres- 
sor is now being built by the LeRoi 
Co., 1706 So. 68th St., Milwaukee 14. 


Called the 105 Tractair, the unit has 
a compressor furnishing 105 cu. ft. of 
air per min, at 100 Ib. per sq. in. pres- 
sure mounted on a 35-hp. wheel tractor; 
weight, dry, is 3,400 Ib. and wheelbase 
is 75 in. The unit runs on pneumatic 
tires. Standard equipment includes an 
electric starter, sealed-beam headlights, 
pressure lubrication for both engine and 
compressor, and rear-wheel guards. Aux- 
iliary equipment, to be available shortly, 
will include rear or side power take-off, 
highway-airport mower, rotary brush, 
snow plow, front-end crane, and similar 
accessories, 


Automatic Washer 


A full load of clothes is oscillated 
144 times a minute in the new auto- 
matic washing machine announced by 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis. 
Mechanical construction includes less 
than 30 moving parts, and the washer 
needs no bolting down, since vibration 
is isolated. Since the machine requires 
only 10 gal. of hot water for a full load, 
it can be used in homes having no hot 
water heater. 


Reverse-Cycle Heater 


Now in limited production after 
successful experimental installations, 
Marvair Electric Heating & Cooling 
Systems will be introduced to the mar- 
ket this year by Muncie Gear Works, 
Inc., Muncie, Ind. The device is a 
large edition of the household refriger- 
ator operated in reverse. Operation is 
described as “reverse-cycle heating,” or 
“heat pumping,” because it pumps heat 
from one temperature level to a higher 
one. 

As in the basic refrigeration cycle, 
heat is extracted at a low temperature 
and discharged at a high temperature, 
thus using the heat thrown away, for 
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A valve controls the flow of 
gases or fluids in pipes. It makes 
the flow stop or go—just as a 
policeman makes traffic on city 
streets stop or go. A complete 
line of bronze, iron and cast steel 
valves for all types of flow con- 
trol is made by Acco’s Read- 
ing-Pratt & Cady Division. 


thy 


How hard i's 
@ adamond ? 


A diamond is at least 7 times 
harder than hard steel and 14 times 
harder than glass. The comparative 
hardness of a diamond is.5500 to 
7000; of hard steel, 800; of glass, 
400.The hardness of metals is meas- 
ured accurately by “Rockwell” 
Hardness Testers, made by Acco’s 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co. 


What did ous 
0 do with A 
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Napoleon III ate with spoons and 
forks made of aluminum. It was then 
more precious than gold or silver and 
cost over $500 a pound. Now Acco’s 
Page Steel and Wire Division makes 
miles of chain link fence with alum- 
inum fabric—and also of stainless steel, 
an alloy unknown in Napoleon’s day. 


These ae only a few of the primary products made by the 17 divi- 
sions of ACCO: Chain » Wire Rope « Aircraft Cable « Fence - 
Welding Wire - Cutting Machines. Castings . Wire - Springs - 

6 Lawn Mowers - Bolts & Nuts - Hardness Testers - Hoists & 
Cranes + Valves « Pressure Gages + Automotive Service Equipment 
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Alorio Aluminas 


sharpen your tools for destructive dehydration 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 


(and other catalytic reactions) 


They'll increase the money-making ability of your 
nrocesses, because— 

Alorco Aluminas are pure and carefully controlled 
in chemical content, producing catalysts, carriers, and 
auxiliary catalysts which help keep involved reactions 
“on the beam”. There’s less Whelieoed of uncontrolled 


side reactions and poisoning. 


Look at these advantages 
Alorco Aluminas have physical properties suiting 


~ them to long life with continued high productive capacity. 


They are able to withstand high temperatures. Where 
their pores become clogged with carbon, this deposit 
can be burned off, and they’re ready to go to work again. 

Suggest to your chemists that they investigate the value 
of Alorco Aluminas in your own processes. A call to 
the nearby Alcoa office will bring samples for trial. Or 
write ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, Subsidiary of 
Aluminum Company of America, 1935 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


S 


UBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA—— 


THINGS TO COME 


Voice dialing—speaking into a 
telephone and setting up elec- 
trical impulses which do the dial- 
ing—is promised for future tele- 
phone installations. The system 
is the natural outgrowth of re- 
cently announced advances in 
voice writing and in dialing of toll 


calls (BW—Aug.18’45,p72). 


e Experimental models of smoke- 
less seer 9 stoves capable of 
burning a wide range of bitumi- 
nous coals are now under test. 
Air is admitted at the top, and 
forced through the unburned coal 
to the combustion zone above the 
grate. This is said to cause com- 
bustion of the smoke. 


eA simple durable chemical 
treatment soon to be announced 
will flameproof woven and printed 
fabrics used for. draperies and 
decoration. The flameproofing 
qualities remain after repeated 
washings or dry cleaning. ‘The 
treatment has no effect on the 
color or appearance of the fabric. 


example, by the condenser in house- 
hold refrigeration. The same unit can, 
of course, be used in the reverse for 
cooling in summer. 

Water is the source of heat, if it can 
be obtained at a temperature sufficiently 
above freezing to insure adequate heat 
supply without the requirement of large 
amounts of liquid. A closed water sys- 
tem is used, with the water supply cir- 
culating back through the ground, 


X-Ray Film Identifier 


The Chamberlain X-ray film identi- 
fier, made by Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., records 
pertinent data concerning individual 
patients and cases on a corner of X-ray 
negatives, thus eliminating separate 
filing of data and film. A table-mounted 
reduction printer, the instrument te- 
duces 2 in. x 6 in. section of data cards 
to one-half size, and makes additional 
exposures on corners of separate 1] in. x 
14 in. or 14 in.x17 in. undeveloped 
X-ray negatives. In using the identifier 
in a dark-room, a corner of the X-ray 
negative is inserted into a stainless steel 
holder on the camera top plate, and the 
data card is placed under the hinged 
cover on the opposite side of the top 
plate. Exposure is accomplished elec- 
trically by an automatic timer lighting 
a 50-watt bulb in the sheet aluminum 
camera box, thus providing illumination 
to an optical system consisting of a mir- 
ror and lens. The machine is 3% in. 
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high, 13 in. long, and 83 in. wide. It is 
mounted flush into a table top so that 
only its top surface, which consists of 
holders for the data card and X-ray neg- 
ative with automatic exposure timer 
press-button and signal light, is ac- 
cessible. 


Room Unit Precipitator 


The Raytheon room unit Precipitator, 
operating on electrostatic ionization 
principles, is said to remove 90% to 
100% of dust and other airborne parti- 
cles such as pollen and smoke from the 
air. The unit, completely self-con- 
tained, is housed in a metal cabinet 
approximately 39x26x9 in. Cabinets 
are available in grain mahogany, wal- 
nut, and ivory finish. Operation is on 
110-volt, 60-cycle house current; power 
consumption is 100 watts. 

Air being cleaned is drawn by blower 
through grille work in the base and 
passed through an ionizing section, re- 
ceiving a positive electrical charge. ‘The 
positively charged dust particles are 
then drawn through a collector cell, at- 
tracted to the negatively charged col- 
lector cell plates, and deposited. Clean 
air is distributed through louvers in the 
top of the cabinet. 

High-voltage, low-current vacuum 
tubes provide the required high voltage 
for the ionizer and cell. Safety devices 
protect the power supply and automatic- 
ally turn off all high voltages when the 
unit is open for cleaning. The unit is 
manufactured by the Industrial Elec- 
tronics Division of Raytheon Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 


Hand Washer 


Utilizing the plunger principle, a 
new device designed to give delicate 
clothing respite from hard scrubbings 


is being produced by the St. Marys 
(Ohio) Mfg. Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. Made of molded 
rubber, the hand washer is shaped like 
a plunger, sectionalized and perforated 
to provide a light dousing action needed 
for cleaning silk, rayon, and nylon. 
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Actually it’s mot tramping feet that cause P.F.D. \s*remature Floor De- 


terioration)! It’s the harmful action typical of nine out of ten cleaners 
that does the damage! First they seep through minute cracks in the floor 
covering; then, rotting begins from underneath; finally, the floor is ruined! 

Don’t take chances! Keep your floors safe—prolong their life—with 
WHIZ-OFF, the modern, safe cleaner! Scientific tests have proved two things 
of great importance to you: (1) WHIZ-OFF will not harm any floor in any 
way; (2) WHIZ-OFF does a better cleaning job with /ess scrubbing. And 
here’s another fact that will save time and labor; WHIZ-OFF is an ideal 
general cleaner for all types of floors, desks, painted or enameled walls, 
woodwork, venetian blinds. 

Guard against P. F. D. (Premature Floor Deterioration)! Keep your floors 
clean with WHIZ-OFF, the modern, safe cleaner! Executives and Mainte- 
nance Supervisors are invited to ask their distributor, or to write us on 
their business stationery, for free sample kit and laboratory report on 
causes of P.F.D, R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Can. 


PRODUCTS OF 


Be sure to 
get your Free Floor 
Expert Sample Kit of 
WHIZ-OFF and WHIZ 


FLOOR WAX! 


WHIZ-OFF ann WHIZ FLOOR WAX 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


6? 
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Fitzgerald: Big Name in Buses 


National City Lines, now in top place as operator of city 
route miles, makes news with amalgamations, a two-to-one stock 
split with same dividend, and admission of its shares to Big Board. 


The public almost invariably associ- 
ates bigness in bus transportation with 
Greyhound Corp. and the men who run 
it (BW—Jun8’46,p52). But transit men 
estimate that more than 100 times as 
many passengers ride with National 
City Lines, Inc. 

perating no cross-country routes, 
N.C.L. goes quietly about its relatively 
prosaic job of hauling city and suburban 
passengers in 83 cities and 17 states. 
e Spectacular Figures—N.C.L.’s- nickel- 
and-dime business just about equals 
Greyhound’s volume. Experts are guess- 
ing that this year each will exceed $200- 
million gross. And the Fitzgerald broth- 
ers, who are N.C.L., have become the 
most spectacular figures in city transit. 

In the past three months, the Fitz- 

geralds have pushed N.C.L. into first 
place as operator of the greatest number 
of city transit route miles, passing Pub- 
lic Service of New Jersey. N.C.L.’s acqui- 
sition of 867.3 route miles on the West 
Coast did the trick. 
e Accepted by Big Board—But that was 
by no means all that 1946 had in store 
for N.C.L. July brought an announce- 
ment from the New York Stock Ex- 
change that N.C.L.’s common stock, 
curb-listed up to now, had been found 
eligible for listing on the Big Board. 

Also, July brought the news that 
stockholders had approved a two-for-one 
split of N.C.L.’s common stock, and 
that they had approved the merger of 
two subsidiaries—American City Lines, 
Inc., and Andover Finance Co.—into 
the parent company. 
© A Major Acquisition—Absorption of 
another company, Pacific City Lines, 
Inc., by the Fitzgeralds last April 
started N.C.L. on its big 1946 push. 
Pacific City, purchased for 80,000 
shares of N.C.L. common, brought the 
transit lines of 15 western cities into 
the Fitzgerald fold. (Five of Pacific 
City’s smaller operating companies 
were subsequently sold by N.C.L.) 

As a result of the stock split and the 
additional common which will be issued 
to shareholders of American City Lines 
and Andover Finance, plus the shares 
for Pacific City holders, N.C.L.’s com- 
mon stock will total 1,415,370 dollar- 
‘par shares. 
® Dividend Doubled—Further, the di- 
rectors have doubled the quarterly divi- 


,70 


dend by voting the same quarterly dis- 
bursement (25¢, payable Sept. 14) on 
the new stock that was paid on the 
old. 

In mid-June, N.C.L. bought from 
Lang Motor Bus Co. and Long Beach 
Motor Bus Co. 127 route miles in and 
around Long Beach, Calif. 

In May, the Fitzgeralds plunked 
down $2,948,995 cash for 51% of the 
Key system, remnant of the transit and 
tealty empire founded by “Borax” 
Smith of 20-mule team fame. The Key 
gives N.C.L. control of 208 route miles 
connecting ten east Bay cities with San 
Francisco. 
eIn Los Angeles—N.C.L. had no opera- 
tions on the West Coast until Decem- 
ber, 1944. Then it bought 60% of the 
common stock of the 286-mile Los An- 
geles Railway Corp., using $5 million 
borrowed from the Bank of America 
on this stock as collateral, plus pro- 
ceeds of a bond issue. The system, 
renamed Los Angeles Transit Lines, is 
now giving better service than the 
Angelenos have enjoyed for 35 years. 


Prime mover of N.C.L. is E. Roy 

Fitzgerald, who describes himself as one 
of five farm boys trying to run a few 
buses. Roy founded the transit busi- 
ness, is still its president. Ralph is in 
charge of maintenance and operations. 
Ed takes care of company finances. 
e In the Same Industry—The other two 
brothers have drifted away from N.C.L. 
but not from the bus industry. John is 
president of Southern Limited, Inc., 
and Kent is president of the Illinois 
Transit Lines (Springfield) and of 
Galesburg (Ill.) City Lines. 

Roy Fitzgerald got his start in 1919 
on the Minnesota iron range, where he 
had two rattletrap buses carrying miners 
the two miles between Eveleth and 
Leonidas. The line prospered and by 
1921 required the services of all five 
Fitzgeralds to reach the five miles to 
Virginia, Minn. 

By 1927 the system had assorted in- 

ter-city routes in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Illinois. Eric Wickman, who 
had started his Greyhound lines on the 
iron range, then bought out the Fitz- 
geralds. 
@¢On Their Own Again—The boys 
worked for Wickman for a while, but 
in 1928 they quit and organized Rex 
Finance Co. with their own money. 
Until 1933, Rex operated cross-country 
routes. Then the brothers started buy- 
ing up streetcar lines, which were 
folding in large numbers because of the 
depression and obsolescence. 

The Fitzgeralds promptly tore up the 
tracks of each new acquisition, installed 
motor buses, and thereby cut costs. 
Their idea, worked out in advance, was 
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TOO MUCH BUSINESS TO WAIT 


To Westinghouse, delays in building construction are no barriers to its appli- 
ance production. Through a partially completed factory (above) a conveyor 
hauls various units from the company’s Mansfield (Ohio) enameling plant to 
production lines in other buildings. It’s a big help in speeding daily produc- 
tion which has reached about 1,000 refrigerators, 3,000 irons and toasters. 
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These 4 ais together 


THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business . . . en- 
gineering ... business operation ... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1, STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
praisals ... and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields, 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or.not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New Yorx 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 
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N A little kitchen in Newport, 
Tennessee, back in 1898, Mrs. 
Anna Stokely started to can prize- 
crop vegetables. She had a knack for 
it, and it wasn’t long before people 
all over the State began to talk about 
*the wonderful garden-fresh flavor 
of Mrs. Stokely’s foods. 


Mrs. Stokely’s four sons started 
to help her and the business grew 
out of the kitchen and into a build- 
ing of its own. All of a sudden, the 
Stokely’s discovered they were a 
company. 


Expansion soon proved expensive 
for the young firm, however, and 
financial help was needed. The Bank 
of Manhattan arranged a $50,000 
line of credit and Stokely started to 
branch out. 


But growth brought a problem. 
Dependence on crops from one source 
alone — the Tennessee Valley — was 
risky. One spell of bad weather 
could ruin the crops, and the year’s 
business. 


Why not locate crops and plants 
throughout the Country—the Stoke- 
lys reasoned — and thus make the 
Company independent of regional 
weather hazards? 


The small local company decided 
that this was the solution, and the 
Bank of Manhattan helped out again 
with more credit. It assisted in other 
ways, too. Working with the Com- 
pany, the Bank’s officers studied 


How to balance a business risk 


Stokely’s methods of farming, can- 
ning, distribution, marketing and 
selling and helped the firm work out 
a plan of expansion. In a relatively 
short time, the Stokely Company was 
operating nationally. 


Today, this business that started 
in a kitchen— now known as the 
Stokely-Van Camp Company — op- 
erates 64 plants in 15 states. Thus 
its crops are well distributed and 
its plant investments safeguarded. 
Loans granted by the Bank of Man- 
hattan, which continues to work 
closely with the Company, now run 
into the millions. 


Still being provided, too, by the 
Bank of Manhattan, is.an extra 
service of friendly interest and coun- 
sel—so important to firms that are 
growing, or want to. 


: Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


that the way to save a city transit line 
was to cut fares ‘to a nickel. The 5¢ fare 
drew customers like flies and paid off 
handsomely on 5-mi. or 6-mi. routes in 
cities of 75,000 to 150,000. 

e How It Worked—Galesburg is an ex- 
ample. When the Fitzgeralds bought 
into Galesburg, its transit company was 
losing money at a dizzy rate. New 
equipment, faster schedules, courteous 
service were not enough; they still lost 
money. 

So Roy tried halving the fare, adver- 
tised the economy of paying a nickel 
for bus fare instead of driving an auto- 
mobile. Business tripled in three 
months. The profit account has been 
doing reasonably well ever since. 
eA Preferred Risk—Their energetic 
business methods and their record of 
turning even the most debilitated transit 
lines into money makers have made the 
Fitzgeralds a preferred credit risk with 
bankers and bus manufacturers. 

In 1936, they formed N.C.L. as their 

top holding company. They had three 
operating companies then, 16 by 1938. 
They now have 47. In the mid-thirties 
Greyhound made a few passes at city 
transit operations, but found that these 
required a technique entirely different 
from cross-country. By this time, ex- 
perience made the Fitzgeralds tough 
competition. The upshot was that 
Greyhound’s affiliates pulled out of city 
transit. In the process the brothers 
took over a few of these local ventures, 
and promptly brought them to life. 
e Fare Increases—N.C.L. eventually 
found that it could not operate in large 
cities, with their consequently long 
routes, on the 5¢ fare so dear to its 
corporate heart. Tulsa residents got 
fares boosted to 64¢ this year to mect 
wage increases. Los Angeles may be in 
for a higher fare to meet an increase 
of $2 million in the company’s wage 
bill resulting from wage hikes after a 
25-day strike. 

Along with their motor coach compa- 
nies, the Fitzgeralds now have several 
streetcar systems on which they make 
money. But, basically, they distrust any- 
thing that has to run on a fixed track. 


© Wooing the Public—Roy Fitzgerald . 


courts public goodwill aggressively. In 
Baltimore, he recently settled a long- 
standing city tax suit against the transit 
company which had long been produc- 
tive of newpaper headlines. It cost 
him $2,500,000 but, typically, he got 
his quid pro quo. The city approves 
converting from streetcars to buses and 
will establish one-way streets where bus 
operators require. 

Another of his horse-swaps with city 
fathers was at Lincoln, Neb. There he 
established a 5¢ fare, saving the cus- 
tomers $300,000 a year, on condition 
that the city drop a plan for a new tax. 
eNext?—Where Roy Fitzgerald and his 
brothers will bob up next is, as always, a 
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closely guarded secret. The only cer- 
tain thing is that that they are on the 
move. 

Industry rumors hint at Pittsburgh’s 
snarled system (BW —Apr.13’46,p46) or 
the Southern Pacific-owned competitor 
at Los Angeles, the Pacific Electric Ry. 
The Fitzgeralds now have 4,205 buses 
and 3,256 streetcars. 


Premium Bonds 


Unorthodox issue offered by 
Sacramento utility district gets 
only one bid, but it may set 
municipal finance pattern. 


During sellers’ markets, Wall Street 

underwriters expect borrowers to ask all 
that the traffic will bear when they are 
negotiating the sale of new securities. 
Seldom, however, is the demand quite 
as stiff as that last week when under- 
writers were required to bid at. least 
$15,600,000 for new municipal bonds 
with a par value of only $10,500,000. 
e Avoiding the Voters—Exacting the 
huge premium was a West Coast bor- 
rower, the Sacramento (Calif.) Munic- 
ipal Utility District. There were two 
primary reasons for the believe-it-or-not 
deal: the district’s opportunity to be- 
come at last the sole local purveyor 
of electric light and power, and its ap- 
parent reluctance to ask its electorate 
to authorize issuance of sufficient ad- 
ditional new bonds to warrant a more 
orthodox financing operation. 

Actually last week’s deal had roots 
extending back to 1934, when the dis- 
trict (which includes most of Sacra- 
mento County. as well as the city of Sac- 
ramento, the state capital) received 
authority to issue up to $12,000,000 of 
new bonds to acquire, or construct, an 


electrical distribution system to serve its }- 


area. 
e Disagreed on Value—At the time the 
district had its eye on the comprehensive 
local facilities operated by Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. The latter was willing 
to sell, but there was wide difference of 
opinion then as to value. The district 
wasn’t prepared to pay more than $9,- 
963,000; P. G. & E. asked $18,300,000. 


As a result, the district finally decided. 


on condemnation proceedings. As a 
first step, it asked the California Rail- 
road Commission in 1938 to fix the 
compensation it should pay, and in 1942 
the commission suggested a figure of 
$11,632,000, including $1,032,000 of 
severance damage. 

This figure wasn’t any more satisfac- 
tory to P. G. & E. than the district’s 
first offer, and much litigation ensued. 
This finally culminated im a U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision against the private 
utility; in April, 1946, P. G. & E. gave 
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After fifteen centuries, we showed 
them a better way to back rugs 


The oldest extant examples of rugs having a piled surface date back 
to the third or fourth century. Since then, many materials have been 


. tried for rug-backing. The best of them was subject to dry rot. Its prices 


varied. It lacked uniformity. It had to be stockpiled. Then, overnight, 
the supply was cut off by war. 

TEXTILENE, a domestic cellulose fibre, manufactured by Twitchell, 
stepped into the gap. Surprised and pleased, rug manufacturers found 
that two uniform, pliable strands of TEXTILENE did a better job than 


‘three strands of the old material. TEXTILENE gave rugs more body, 


gripped pile tighter, and made it stand erect. 


Experiences like this in scores of industries have shown the many 
advantages of Twitchell pdper products, either standard or custom-made 
for manufacturers’ particular requirements. 

Here’s a basic material that comes in dozens of shapes, has thousands 
of important uses. Send for full information on how Twitchell kraftcord 
products are used in industry. E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Third & Somerset 
Streets, PHILADELPHIA 33, Pa. 


TWITCHELL 


PAPER PRODUCT 


Pressed 


Folded 
Woven 


Twisted 
Braided 


Shaped 
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Taxes are not paid 
with 
Bricks and Mortar 


However modern and efficient a 
closely-held or family business may be, 
the impact of estate taxes will ulti- 
mately be felt fully and perhaps de- 
structively—wnless liquid capital is 
available. 

The realization of this fact is one 
of many reasons why majority stock- 
holders in such enterprises have taken 
the necessary steps to meet inevitable 
contingencies. This has been true of 
many of the largest privately-owned 
enterprises as well as those of mod- 
erate size. It has been and is being 
accomplished, prudently and conserva- 
tively, by the distribution of part or 
all of the equity in the business to the 
investing public, 


Solving the Problem 


The eventual imposition of estate 
taxes is but one reason why those who 
control substantial enterprises may 
well consider the partial or complete 
sale of their ownership now. Other 
advantages, to company as well as 
owner, include the establishment of a 
market for the securities and better 
financial preparation for a future 
which is necessarily uncertain. 

As investment bankers with experi- 
ence in many such underwritings, in- 
volving many kinds of business in all 
parts of the country, we are in a posi- 
tion to discuss such a distribution accu- 
rately and informatively. A letter to 
one of our partners will prepare for 
such a conference, 


If you would like to review some 
of the financing which we have 
performed for many sound enter- 
prises in recent years, please send 
for our booklet “House Colors.” 


VAN ALSTYNE, 
NOEL & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia (2) 
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up the fight and signed a contract to 
transfer its Sacramento facilities. The 
district agreed to pay the $11,632,000 
price set by the railroad commission, 
plus the net cost of subsequent addi- 
tions (less depreciation), or some $13,- 
250,000 in all. 

e More Cash Needed—The district ha 
since discovered that it will have to 
spend an additional $1,500,000 on the 
facijities in question for reconstruction, 
rehabilitation, and new buildings and 
equipment. Some $425,000 must be 
invested in new automotive equipment, 
materials, and supplies, and $450,000 
will be needed by its new electric power 
division for working capital. 

Entrance into the electric power busi- 
ness is thus slated to cost the district 
some $15,600,000, instead of the $12,- 
000,000 or less it had earlier figured. Its 
cash needs represented a sum about 
one and one-half times the maximum 
amount of bonds it could legally issue. 

The district then faced these alter- 
natives: (1) asking its electorate to 
authorize issuance of additional bonds, 
or (2) requiring underwriters to pay a 
large enough premium for the bonds 
it could legally sell to cover excess costs. 
Apparently the district officials didn’t 
want to approach the voters, for they 
finally decided on the second plan. To 
justify the huge premium, the bonds 
would have to carry an interest coupon 
two to three times larger than would 
have been necessary if they had been 
sold on a par-value basis. 
¢ Little Enthusiasm—When the district 
asked for bids on $10,500,000 of bonds, 
and specified that it would only enter- 
tain underwriting offers providing at 
least $15,600,000 of cash proceeds, four 
syndicates specializing in municipal fi- 
nancing indicated they might compete 
for the bonds. 

From the start not much enthusiasm 
was shown toward the new issue even 
though the district’s bonds enjoy good 
investment rating. It was obvious that 
the district was, in effect, transferring 
to interest account almost half the prin- 
cipal it wished to raise. This feature 
of the deal, Wall Street reports, quickly 
resulted in the seeking of legal advice 
covering the possibility of taxpayers’ 
suits challenging legality of the issue. 

e Only One Bid—It was early recog- 
nized, as well, that the high premium 
demanded might militate against a 
quick retail disposal of the new issue, 
since most investors are averse to pay- 
ing prices substantially above par for 
issues. Nor was sentiment toward this 
unorthodox financing operation im- 
proved by the fact that delivery of the 
bonds might be delayed until October. 

As a result, two of the syndicates 
soon decided not to participate. Another 
retired just before the date of sale, and 
only one bid was finally made for the 
issue. Presented by San Francisco’s 


GOTHAM TO SEC 


The last time President Truman 
looked for a new Securities & Ex- 
change Commissioner, he went to 
Kansas (BW —Apr.20'46,p7); _ this 
time he flushed a New York lawyer, 
Edmond M. Hanrahan (above), of 
Sullivan, Donavan & Heenehan. 
Hanrahan, 40 years old, has been with 
the firm since 1933. His specialty: 
bank reorganization and trial hear- 
ings. He fills a hole that was created 
by the resignation of Ganson Purcell, 
who will be the Washington partner 
for New York’s Root, Ballantine, Har- 
lan, Bushby & Palmer. 


Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., this 
offered 149.76% of par for the bonds, 
4 a premium above par of the $5,225,- 
627, and required that they carry a 5% 
coupon. 

This bid was quickly accepted, and 

the West Coast bank has publicly of- 
fered the bonds, which mature serially, 
from 1950 to 1979, at prices giving 
purchasers yields, depending upon the 
maturity, ranging from 0.85% to 
2.15%. At last report, the issue was 
proving something of a “selling job.” 
It was likewise noticeable that more 
than a few Wall Streeters still expected 
to see the issue’s legality challenged. 
e Results Awaited—If everything does 
proceed smoothly, however, the method 
of financing indulged in by the district 
may be copied widely. Undoubtedly 
watching results closely, for example, 
are other municipal borrowers who fore- 
see the time when their future spending 
plans may be cramped by insufficient 
bond authorizations. 
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ai Condensed Statement of Condition June 29, 1946 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 


Federal Reserve Bank ...... +++ «$ 664,828,114.00 
fe ee oe ee oe rae ee 295.791.677.94 
TOTAL CASH .. ae $960.619,791.94 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 
fully guaranteed .......-. “ye” 2,848,132,068.30 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . ‘ 323,940,281.68 
Other Bonds and Securities ea ee ee 130,026,315.64 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . .... -. 6,137.600.00 
ee a ae ee eee ee 1,198,680,168.77 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 17,690,494.68 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Es eee, bn Oo nw. Or 28,061,091.09 
Other Real Estate Owned. . . « « «© «© «© « 96,850.99 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . .... 40,737,711.78 
Ghar Benpureee .« «- 2+ « 2 we 2 os 187,606.53 


TOTAL RESOURCES. te -@ Yeas $5,554,309,981.40 


LIABILITIES 


Capital: 
Common (8,528,646 Shares) 
Preferred ( 6,258 Shares)* 
eee lt tk ee ee me 8 
Undivided Profits . . 
eae Ce 4,304,056.90 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ....... e$ 
messeve for Bad Del os 6 6 et 0H eH 
Demand . .. . . $3,083,943.460.10 
Deposits 

Savings and Time . 2,154,580,868.02 

Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 

Poseign Bip 1 - cs ce eae sé 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 7,270,973.57 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . »« » « « 8,484,188.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . «© «© © © © « $5,554,309,981.40 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Called 
and to be retired in full as of Julv 31, 1946. : 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


: (cs GREDIT 
| cand He NISION 2 sce Che need for d2/ 


, When the people of California want to bor- 
, row money—they come to Bank of America. 
) 


-$ 106,608,075.00 

125,160.00 
98,752,325.00 
30,232,550.65 


240,184,221.20 
17,719,315.14 


\ 5.238,524,328.12 


42,126,954.66 


Bank of America is growing with the 
West. It is ready to meet every financial need 
of the people of California and their business 
and industrial enterprises. You are invited 
to write for a copy of the graphic economic 


Here they find a vast reservoir of credit, 
sufficient to meet even unusual demands. 
More important, they find at Bank of America 


men who have the vision to understand 
their need for the money— vision to encourage 
the business executive in his plans for ex- 
pansion ...to see the veteran as a successful 
farmer... to visualize the movie producer’s 
scenario as a box office hit... to appreciate 
the personal financial problem of the young 
woman secretary. 


study, “The CaliforniaTrend.” Address Bank 
of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSVe3 ASSOCIATION 


California's Statewide Bank... Main offices in the two Reserve cities of Catifornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION + MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Arrange now for a showing 
in your own shop— 
OF THE 


SIMMONDS 


COLOR-TALKING PICTURE: 


“ HACKSAWS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM” 


SEE what actually hap- 
pens in a hacksaw cut! SEE...and show your 
men...how to choose and use the proper 
Hand or Power Hacksaw Blade for any 
type of cutting. This 16 mm Simonds 
film shows how to get top performance 
from the top Hacksaw Blades...Simonds 
“Red End” Blades...made in 3 types of 
special steel from Simonds Steel Mills. 
For a showing of this film, ask your 
Industrial Supply Distributor or the 
nearest Simonds office. 


SAW AND STEEL co.| 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
laced - SAW AND STEEL CO. 

- SIMONDS wo 


| BRANCH OFFICES: 
» 1350 Columbia Rd., 
> Boston 27,Mass.;127 


SIMONDS 


STEEL MILLS 


SIMONDS 


CANADA SAW CO. LTO. . 


Bank Deposits Dip 


Midyear statements are 
reflecting liquidation of War 
Loan accounts and Treasury's 
debt retirement operations. 


Recent liquidation of War Loan 
deposit accounts, which had unduly m- 
flated national banking figures for some 
time, and the Treasury’s large-scale debt 
retirement operations are beimg sharply 
reflected in midyear bank statements. 

Not all institutions have been simi- 
larly affected, but few have escaped un- 
scathed. And for the first time since 
i939, as had to happen sooner or Jater, 
bank deposits and bank resources are 
definitely trending toward lower levels, 
¢ Down Some 8%—Deposits of the na- 
tion’s 20 largest banks totaled $40, 
352,000,000 at the close of last month, 
some 8% less than was revealed on 
Dec. 31, 1945. The total was $273,- 
000,000 below the figure for June 30, 
1945. 

As might be expected, the big city 

banks as a whole show the sharpest de- 
posit losses. Among New York City 
banks, the Chase National suffered a 
12% drop in deposits in the first half 
of 1946. The New York Trust Co.’s 
decline was 16%, that of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. was 12%. By June 28, also, de- 
posits of the famed First National were 
actually some 36% under their mid- 
1945 levels. 
e In Other Cities—Deposits of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, that city’s 
largest bank, were down 12% in the 
first six months of 1946. And Chi- 
cago’s two leading banking establish- 
ments, the Continental Illinois and 
the First National banks, showed de- 
cines of 17% and 13%. 

Most bank holdings of government 

bonds have dropped sharply since the 
1945 year-end. In the case of the 20 
largest banks, these dropped off almost 
$3,000,000,000 to the lowest levels 
since the close of 1943. On June 30, 
such investments accounted for only 
52% of all resources, the smallest ratio 
disclosed in three and a half years. 
e With Respect to Loans—Loans also 
showed a declining trend during the 
first half of the year. This, however, 
is not regarded as an index of business 
loans but rather is taken as a reflection 
of the liquidation of loans made to 
dealers and others during last year’s im- 
portant War Loan campaigns. 

Early reports indicate that West 
Coast banks, as a whole, suffered smaller 
losses in deposits than those in most 
sections of the country. Deposits of 
San Francisco’s giant chain bank, the 
Bank of America N. T. & A., showed 
a drop of less than 2%. June 30, as a 
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Where Gold Isn't Good 


If anyone has an overpowering 
urge to give away $2.50 gold 
pieces, he is out of luck. It’s 
illegal. 

e The regional office-of the Secret 
Service in Denver has just cracked 
down on William A. Condon, 
head of an investment advisory 
service, who offered to give a 
$2.50 gold coin to each new sub- 
scriber. According to Secret Serv- 
ice, the law calling in circulating’ - 
gold coin, which dates. back to 
banking panic days, applies to 
everyone except coin collectors. 

Condon said that he planned to 
supply the coins out of his own 
extensive collection, and, if nec- 
essary, 7. buying from dealers, but 

e 


‘July 31. 
e 


Secret Service was unmoved. 


result, found it once more on the top 
of the heap and indisputably the largest 
nongovernmental commercial bank in 
the world (BW—Jan.19°46,p63). 

e Drain on Reserves—Many times lately, 
New York City Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks have disclosed substantial de- 
ficiencies in reserves. Previously the 
banks in question could correct this 
condition by selling 3% Treasury bills. 
Their holdings of the latter, however, 
are now about exhausted. Sales of §% 
certificates have lately been necessary 
to bolster up reserves or to provide 
Wall Street clients with additional loan 
accommodation. 

Since selling $% certificates to make 
3% loans against securities isn’t good 
banking practice, several large Manhat- 
tan banks last week suddenly raised the 
various interest rates they had long 
charged brokers and dealers on loans 
secured by governments and other col- 
lateral. The rates on certain security 
loans were upped from 3% to §% and 
1%, and from 1% to 14%, and it was 
also announced that the call money 
rate to brokers and dealers, 1% since 
June, 1936, would jump to 14% on 


nd Market Affected—It is expected 
that loans to individuals against goy- 
ernments will also be hiked soon, and 
ever since the increases now in effect 
were announced, the government bond 
market, naturally enough, has shown 
price weakness. Particularly soft have 
been the Victory Loan 24s, 1967-72 
(BW—Apr.27’46,p111), the favorite ve- 
hicle for “free riders” in the Treasury’s 
last war bond campaign. 

It is not believed that the New York 
banks involved contemplate any imme- 
diate rise in their term rates to prime 
corporate borrowers. An upping of the 
rates on less-than-prime corporate loans, 
however, is seen as a possibility. 
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WATER ... made to order? 


Te have changed a great 

deal—the last few years. New 
materials . .. new methods, Even 
the water you. now use may be 
obsolete in quality. 


But water can be modernized, 
too. Yes, all the process water you 


use can be “tailor-made” to meet - 


your specific requirements regard- 
less of local water conditions.. 


Permutit’ Water Conditioning 
is the answer. Thousands of alert 
industrialists have discovered how 
modern, made-to-order water 


PERMUTIT 


speeds production, cuts costs and 
helps make a good product better. 


Permutit is the pioneer. You 
get the benefit of years of experi- 
ence with all types of water in a 
wide range of industries. Munici- 
palities, hospitals, restaurants and 
ptivate homes, too, rely on Per- 
mutit for good water. Write for 
information to The Permutit 
Company, Dept. BW7,330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
or Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


IT’S BACK! PERMUTIT HOME WATER CONDITIONER 


bard watey into soft water. Dishes sparkle, clothes 
is easier throughout the bome equipped with Per- 
and name of your dealer. 


—the appliance that turns 


launder whiter, bousework 
mutit’s Water Conditioner. Send for FREE BOOKLET 


| 
: 
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MARKETING 


Variety Chains Are Readjusting 


Adaptation to changed times puts current emphasis on 
new lines and higher prices. Most companies recognize future ex- 
pansion must come largely through development of present units. 


After five years, the limited price vari- 

ety chains (still occasionally known as 
S¢ and 10¢ stores) are brushing the 
dust off the ambitious expansion plans 
that went into limbo during the war. 
e New Projects—Last week, F. W. 
Woolworth acquired a $3,000,000 site 
in Houston for a five-story superstore. 
W. T. Grant, which a month earlier 
bought a $2,000,000 parcel of land in 
Pittsburgh for a giant outlet, reputedly 
was getting ready to experiment with 
instalment selling. 

Kresge in Boston and McCrory in 
Brooklyn began merchandising frozen 
foods (illustration). Neisner Bros. was 
planning to add a dozen new stores to 
its chain, modernize 25 existing outlets, 
and branch more emphatically into 
higher-priced lines—notably rayon and 
cotton piece goods. 
© Motivation—Behind these, and sim- 
ilar moves elsewhere among the variety 
chains, are the following considerations: 

(1) Growth in consumer incomes and 
the general rise in price levels are caus- 
ing the chains to move farther away 
from their erstwhile 5-and-10 status. 

(2) Horizontal expansion—adding 

new outlets—is almost at an end, since 
practically all suitable sites are blank- 
eted. Vertical expansion—making bigger 
stores out of present outlets—offers the 
best opportunity for growth. Note that 
while Neisner is adding some new stores, 
it is bearing down almost twice as hard 
on renovation and modernization. 
e Longer, Higher Lines—In short, the 
variety chains are moving toward big- 
er stores and longer, higher-priced 
ines to keep themselves from being 
boxed in by changing times. Experi- 
ence has shown that the old policy of 
cheap merchandise in small stores makes 
for lopsided performance. 

Thus the variety chains did rela- 
tively much better during the de- 
pression than department stores (BW 
—Jun.20’42,p64). But conversely, the 
department stores in the past several 
years have been registering sales gains 
at a pace 40% ahead of tue variety 
stores. Although lack of variety mer- 
chandise offers a partial alibi, lack of 
flexibility is also a big factor—and one 
that could be corrected. 

e Tenancy Costs—High tenancy costs 
are another example of lopsidedness. 


Whereas those department stores that 
can be compared with variety stores on 
a volume basis pay only 2% to 3% of 
sales for tenancy, the variety stores have 
to shell out 6% or better. 

This not inconsiderable variation 
stems from the variety store’s expensive 
location coupled with small floor space 
(usually only one or two floors). Adding 
more floors would seem to be the an- 
swer to disproportionate tenancy costs. 
e On the Calendar—Big-ticket electrical 
items (including, in some instances, re- 
frigerators) are now on the variety 
chains’ merchandising calendar. So also 
are higher-priced ready-to-wear __ gar- 
ments, more expensive housewares, and 
—if the experiment pans out—frozen 
foods. 

Although the war interfered with 
long-term transitions into these items, 
it did have a silver lining: It made 
opportunists of the stores in grabbing 
up merchandise quickly, and educated 
consumers to expect almost anything 
from the old dime store. All in all, the 
stores are emerging from the war with 
a considerable reshuffle in the various 


departments, thereby -making“further 
changes psychologically easier. 

e New Emphasis—According to studics 
by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, the following 
shifts in sales in representative varicty 
chains occurred between 1940 and 1944: 


% Change 


in Sales 
EOE Pers eee +82 
Toys, games, Books... ..5..06606: +78 
Apparel, accessories............ +69 
Dry goods and domestics....... +67 
Confectionery, nuts............ +58 
Sod: fountain, luncheonettes, res- 
RATS als i Ceo +54 
Gg. . GUNA RE Re +48 
Notions, smallwares........... +46 
BET er errr eres +39 
Pitigs, tOMCIIOS. iota es Seek +34 
Home furnishings............. +21 
Other (including groceries)..... +10 
Hardware, paint, electrical sup- 
Oe ee ree —9 


e Moving Carefully—In adding new 
lines and prices now, the variety chains 
generally will work on the principle of 
expanding tried and true departments 
rather than creating brand-new ones. 
And the changes will be geared to size 
of community and purchasing power. 
Inevitably, big-ticket items mean 
that in some instances the strictly cas] 
and-carry variety store will have to 
abandon that formula in some areas. 
Refrigerators and higher-priced clothing 
may mean extension of credit and per- 
haps servicing. But the chains have no 
hard and fast rules on this score. It will 
be a matter of experiment, 
@ Self-Service?—Discount, however, one 
supposedly. spectacular innovation—self- 
service. Gossip in the trade has it that 


It could be any frozen food store—but it’s the five-and-dime. The full-fledged 


frozen food department is in a Boston unit of S. S. Kresge Co., among the 
alert chains going in for diversification of merchandise. Besides frozen staples, 
the stock includes everything from cooked foods to dog and cat food. 
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Dodge TRANSMISSIONEERS Provide 


These Valuable Extra Services 


When the Dodge Transmissioneer walks into your 
plant he carries news of the lastest developments 
in power transmission equipment. He has passed 
rigid tests after an intensive training at the 
Dodge factory. He is qualified to recommend the 
latest and correct equipment for most efficient 
mechanical transmission of power. 


DODGE power transmission equip- 
ment is available to manufacturers 
through a nation-wide net-work of 
industrial distributors. The service 
of these distributors is vital to our 
industrial welfare. Their localized 
distribution of machinery and tools, 
helps prevent work stoppages due 
to breakdowns—removes an inven- 
tory burden from manufacturers — 
increases the speed and efficiency of 
our national industrial operations. 
Associated with these Dodge 
distributors are 313 factory-trained 
Transmissioneers, qualified to help 
you on power transmission problems. 
For information on latest develop- 
ments in this field call your 
Dodge distributor. You'll find 
him listed in your classified 
phone directory under “Power 
Transmission Equipment.” 


DODGE MFG. CORP. 
MISHAWAKAes+ INDIANA 


Pt 


Prompt delivery to your receiving dock is an- 
other valuable‘service provided by the Distribu- 
tor. Avoiding delays involved in shipments from 
distant points, the Industrial Distributor helps 
prevent work stoppages due to breakdowns. 


MISHAWAKA 
ww 


Your local Dodge Distributor—who provides 
T issi ing service—helps you reduce 
your inventory by carrying in his stock, not 
only a complete line of Dodge equipment, but 
many other allied products which you need. 


Less time and “paper work” are involved for you 
because of the variety and completeness of 
the Distributor’s stocks. There’s convenience 
for you in meeting your needs from one source; 
fewer orders to make, fewer invoices to check. 


Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfr. Corp. 
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FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


PLASTIC GLOs5 


"PLASTIC GLOSS iS AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR SERVICE STATION OR 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY DEALER 
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FACT: in the judgment of 
advertising men, the audience 
of this magazine wields unu- 
sual influence in the purchase 
of business goods and ser- 
vices, and on the opinions of 
other people. 


EVIDENCE: in 1945 the 
total pages of business adver- 
tising directed to the audiences 
of the five leading magazines 
read by management were: 


Business Week 3610 pages 
Magazine A 1801 
Magazine B 1638 
Magazine C 


rising labor costs and lower unit-sales in 
the variety business make self-service 
mandatory. This contention seems to 
be affirmed by W. T. Grant’s experi- 
ments in about 30 of its outlets. 

But the rumors are more spectacular 
as trade talk than as an indication of 
any real trend. 

- Although Grant has released no tre- 
sults on its experiments, insiders believe 
that self-service is destined to be ap- 
plied only in small towns, where em- 
ployees are less efficient. 

e What’s to Be Gained—In the small 
places, self-service has the advantage of 
increasing productivity by transforming 
mediocre cashiers and sales personnel 
into stock. clerks. 

In bigger stores, this advantage dis- 
appears. Employee efficiency is greater, 
and the problems of packaging and re- 
routing store traffic erase any small gains 
brought about. by self-service. Very like- 
ly the felp-yourself idea couldn’t be 
adapted to big-ticket lines, anyhow. 


Trademark Law 


Underlying philosophy of 
Lanham Act, which is designed 
to encourage registration, is that 
use creates ownership. 


Business has a new and comprehen- 
sive trademark law, codifying existing 
statutes and broadening them in line 
with judicial precedents. 

One way or another, the Lanham 
Act (Public Law 489—79th Congress, 
signed by President Truman July 5) 
affects every Owner, present or prospec- 
tive, of a U.S. trademark. And the 
“prospective” classification has been 
greatly widened by extension of the 
right to register. ‘The law becomes ef- 
fective July 5, 1947. 
¢ Obligations—While the patent office 
has not yet issued any official interpre- 
tations, there appear to be three affirma- 
tive obligations on U. S, trademark own- 
ers who wish to avail themselves of the 
benefits of federal protection under the 
new law. 

(1) Owners of registered marks under 
the Acts of 1905 and 1881 merely have 
to establish their present actual use of 
such marks by affidavit filed with the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

(2) Owners of marks registered under 
the Act of 1920 must reregister under 
the new act when their old registrations 
expire. A six-month grace period covers 
those expiring currently by limiting the 
life of registrations under the Act of 
1920 to six months from. July 5, 1947, 
or 20 years from date of registration, 
whichever is longer. 

(3) Owners of marks registered under 


the Acts of 1905 or 1881 or under the 


SALE SIZE GROWS 


Bigger average store sales spell 
bigger volume. per employee 


175 


Net Sales 
per Employee 


=100 


‘vay 


Average 
Gross Sale. 


Number of 
Transactions 


100 
1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 


Dota: National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
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Department stores can thank the com- 
bination of factors depicted above for 
their booming volume and _ profits. 
Since 1939, number of transactions 
has increased 33% while average size 
of sale has gone up 52%. Because 
sale-size grew more rapidly than num- 
ber of transactions, employee efh- 
ciency spurted—net sales per em- 
ployee (including the nonselling 
types) shot up 70%. Now department 
stores are worried lest more merchan- 
dise at lower prices reverse this situa- 
tion, are busily cooking up incentive 
plans to maintain high productivity 
(BW —Jun.29’46,p76). 


new act, who desire its full protection 
—an incontestible right of use—must 
show five years of continued legal, un- 
contested use by affidavit filed before 
the expiration of the sixth year of use. 
e On the Other Side—On the negative 
side, manufacturers should remember 
that if they are going to challenge a 
rival’s right to registration and owner- 
ship, they must proceed to do so before 
his five years at ccenaid use have 
expired. 

A primary aim of the Lanham Act 
is to encourage the registration of trade- 
marks in the Patent Office. The right 
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PREVENTS 
“NERVOUS COLLAPSE Sitgaan: 


LINES 


The constant impact of vibration 
and the sudden shock of pressure 
changes are the principal causes 
of collapse in fluid lines. Barco 
Flexible Joints keep these de- 
structive forces in check by pro- 


viding responsive movement, 
compensating for expansion and 
contraction, absorbing the effects 
of vibration and pressure changes. 


The Barco Joint, simple in de- 


sign, is so easily adaptable that 
every branch of industry and 
transportation uses it in dozens 
of ways. For complete details, 
write to Barco Manufacturing 
Co., Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


RC @] FLEXIBLE JOINTS (0's 


with rotary motion 
and responsive move- 


ment through every angle. 


‘GREE ENTERPRISE —THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


rem 
“MOVE.IN DIRECTION” 


OUT OUR WAY 


TH’ OLD HERMIT a 
WILL BE GLAD IF TH’ 
NEW FOREMAN 
MADE SOME SWEEP- 
IN’ CHANGES, TOO! 
LIKE PUTTIN’ SOL- 
SPEEDI- DRI ON TH’ 
FLOORS TO TAKE 


OH, 'LL BE SO GLAD 
WHEN THEY ANNOUNCE 
WHO TH’ NEW FOREMAN 
WILL BE--NOBODY WILL 
STOP, EVEN TO SPEAK 
TO ME-- IT'LL BE 
GREAT TO HAVE TH’ 
_ BOYS ALL BACK To 
° THEIR. NORMAL 
#SELVES AGAIN! 


=~ —_ - 
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THERE’S A SWEEPING CHANGE WHEN YOU 
USE SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


Sot-Speept-Dri absorbs oil- and grease-deposits as a blotter absorbs ink. 
It puts a carpet of safety underfoot . . . makes floors safe for walking . . . 
safe for working. In time, Sot-Speepi-Dri will take up even ancient 
deposits . . . leaving floors as clean as an old maid’s kitchen. In addition, 
with Sot-Speepi-Dri on the floors, the danger of flash-fires is reduced 
. . » for Sot-Speepi-Dri will not readily burn, even when oil-soaked ! 


No complicated machinery . . . no trained personnel . . . is necessary 
to use Sot-Speepi-Dri. One man to spread it around... the same man — 
to sweep it up. That’s all there is to it! Sou-Speepr-Dri is economy-wise 
. . - because it releases cleaning-personnel for more productive work. 
It’s production-wise . . . because it keeps men on the job .. . free from 


the hazards of slips and falls. 

SUPPLIERS: SoL- 
East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Get the full a, % Just 
Inc., New York 1, N. Y. SPEEDI-DRI todey RI” 
South, Midwest & West Coast— write “ager. ad or 
Waverly Petroleum Products Co., across your letterne - 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. business card for complet 

details and a free, generous 
sample. 


©) S01-SPEED! DRI 


OlL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


to register has been expanded in several 
important directions. So-called “sec- 
ondary meaning” marks are for the first 
time made fully registerable on a show- 
ing of “substantially exclusive and con- 
tinuous use” for five years. “Secondary 
rights”—long recognized by the courts— 
are those which inure through use of 
geographical or descriptive terms or 
surnames which have not hitherto been 
acceptable for registration. 

e Ownership Strengthened—The change 
strengthens the ownership of established 
users of trademarks, or those who in 
the future establish such ownership 
through use. A fanciful or distinctive 
mark continues to be registerable when 
use begins. 

The new law will also admit “service 

marks” (those applied to services rather 
than goods) and “certification marks” 
(those certifying to the character or 
quality of products or services, like the 
well-known “seals of approval” used 
by trade associations and by publica- 
tions). 
e Licensing—Another change permits a 
company, in effect, to license a trade- 
mark to “be used legitimately by related 
companies.” For example, the owner of 
a franchised beverage trademark may 
or may not manufacture the sirup but 
can license “related” companies to use 
the trademark on*a product made ac- 
cording to the registrant’s formula. 

The new law pe provides for regis- 
tration of the same mark by bona fide 
concurrent users, such registration set- 
ting forth their respective territories. 
Under the Lanham Act’s underlying 
philosophy that use creates ownership, 
there can be two owners of the same 
mark, provided they do not conflict with 
each other. 


DELIVERIES SPEEDED 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Continen- 
tal Airlines, Inc., have hatched an “‘Air- 
borne Telethrift Service” to Denver, 
Pueblo, and> Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The new service gives Sears’ customers 
24-hr. delivery on merchandise not 
stocked in local Sears stores, compared 
with up to two weeks formerly. This im- 
proves Sears’ competitive position with 
Montgomery Ward & Co., which has a 
regional warehouse in Denver. 

Orders taken in the three Colorado 
cities are teletyped to Sears’ warehouse 
in Kansas City, the goods are shipped 
overnight on Continental’s regular 
flights, and Sears’ trucks make deliveries 
to customers directly from the airport. 

‘Fotal delivery charges to customers 
begin at 15¢ and go up to 90¢ per 100 
Ib. This averages slightly less than the 
regular cargo rates Sears pays to Con- 
tinental, but Sears feels that the differ- 
ence is made up by reduction in ware- 
housing and inventory costs and by 
customer goodwill. 
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Bond's Strategy 


Like many national chains, 
it plans new stores, expansion 
of present ones. Its production 
capacity will be doubled. 


Chain stores, frequently hampered 
more than independent merchants by 
the vicissitudes of wartime retailing— 
most notably by shortages of labor and 
of low-priced merchandise—are now 
aggressively planning to recapture the 
momentum of the immediate prewar 
years, when many of them saw their 
biggest growth. 

Bond Stores, Inc., biggest men’s 

clothing chain, provides a good example 
of this type of chain store generalship. 
In many respects, Bond’s current opera- 
tions and plans for the future are typical 
of chains generally. 
eTo Double Capacity—Bond’s is an in- 
tegrated setup. In addition to its status 
as a retailer, the company is probably 
the largest manufacturer of clothing in 
the U. S.—and the world. In two-pants 
suits, as in groceries, integration has 
spelled lower prices, bigger volume, and, 
ultimately, larger profits. Bond’s status 
as the country’s leading manufacturer- 
retailer of clothing will be reinforced 
when a new $6,000,000 plant, now 
under construction at Rochester, N. Y., 
more than doubles the company’s man- 
ufacturing capacity. 
e For Women, Too—Partly to bolster 
volume in the face of wartime merchan- 
dise shortages and a market for men’s 
wear diminished to the extent of 12,- 
000,000 young men in uniform, but 
also because it looks like good business 
for the future, Bond’s branched out in 
recent years. 

Starting in 1942, Bond’s began to 

build up toward a full line of women’s 
wear. The major items—coats and suits 
—are now manufactured in Bond’s own 
plants in Rochester and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., alongside the assembly lines 
that turn out men’s clothing. Trade 
rumors say the chain may next go into 
children’s wear. 
e Labor Volcano—In expanding its 
women’s wear manufacturing, however, 
Bond may encounter one difficulty 
which a less-integrated merchandiser. is 
able to avoid. Bond’s new Rochester 
plant shows promise of becoming a 
jurisdictional battleground _ between 
C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and A.F.L.’s International Ladies 
Garment Workers. 

The Amalgamated, whose suzerainty 
over labor in the men’s clothing field is 
virtually unchallenged, holds a closed 
shop contract with Bond, written in the 
days when the company’s manufactur- 
ing was confined to men’s suits. The 
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“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 


That seems to be everybody’s remedy for everything—just 


pass a new law. 

Yet we have so many laws now the net result is complete 
confusion. You can’t make a man good by legislation. 

We have too many people trying to interpret laws and 
enforce them. And too many people trying to get around 
them. 

I'd like to write three new laws—five words each—without 
whereases or aforesaids. Here they are: 

1. To earn more, produce more, 
2. Give something—don’t always grab. 
3. Don’t hurt the other fellow. 


With a code like that in effect, we could burn up a lot of 
law books. We could put thousands of people back to useful 
work. 

And nothing could keep America from moving ahead 
toward secure prosperity. 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office, 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building; 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


“FREE CHART 
_coccefl {CK ANSWERS 


TO YOUR PROBLEM OF 


Chart Size 17’ x 22"... In Two Colors 


@ This scientifically developed 
“Visual Consultation Chart For 
Cost Reduction”’ will enable you 

to quickly pick-out the cost items 
that need careful study. It covers 

the items of Direct Labor, Manu- 
facturing Overhead, Administra- 

tion, Selling and Distribution, 

and Materials... it gives reme- 

> dies for the 37 problems that 
| go to make today’s high costs. 


Write for your free copy today... on 
your company letterhead. 


? “—\ DESIGNERS FOR 
/™ FP INDUSTRY, INC. 


I.L.G., whose dominance in the women’s 
wear field matches Amalgamated’s in its 
line, is not likely to remain passive when 
Bond starts manning a women’s dress 
factory with Amalgamated members. 
e Territory Divided—For some years 
now, an informal agreement between 
these two labor organizations kept 
trouble at a minimum in establishments 
where both men’s and women’s clothing 
was produced. 

Ouestions of which union would 
have the shop were usually decided on 
the basis of whether women’s or men’s 
clothes make up the bulk of the output. 
The new Bond plant, however, will 
account for such women’s wear volume 
that the I.L.G.’s market will be seriously 
threatened. In order to preserve wage 
rates—which it claims are higher than 
those in A.C.W. contracts—the Dubin- 
sky union may consider itself forced to 
fight the Amalgamated in a shop where 
it has been well intrenched. 

e New Stores Planned—With the end 
of the war, Bond’s has buckled down 
to a long-term program of refurbishing 
and expanding existing retail stores, 
adding new stores in a few carefully 
selected locations. Bond now plans on 
major enlargements or new locations 
of stores in about 20 cities where it 
already has outlets. In the Los Angeles 
area, three stores are being added. Late 
last ycar Lond leased sites for new 
stores im Cicycland and Philadelphia. 
In Brooslyn a new four-story structure 


will replace the present Fulton Street 
store. 
eIn 19 States—At the end of 1944, 
Bond had 59 retail stores (the number is 
now temporarily reduced to 58 because 
the Ft. Worth, Tex., store, burned out, 
has not been rebuilt), locafed in 47 
cities in 19 states. There are 13 stores 
in New York State (cight in greater 
New York City), eight in Ohio, six in 
Pennsylvania. 

Frozen prices, men in uniform, and 
merchandise shortages (over 25% of 
Bond’s manufacturing capacity was di- 


verted to production of Army ficld” 


jackets, overcoats, and trousers) didn’t 
prevent the company’s sales from rising 
to a record high in“1944, $51,425,054. 
e Sales Gaining Again—Last year sales 
slumped slightly to $49,515,032, with a 
good part of the slump attributable to 
the Ft. Worth fire and similar hard 
luck in other locations. Thus far in 
1946 Bond has made a good record, 
with sales for the first six months of 
the year up 34.9% over the first half 
of 1945. 

These figures make a handsome show- 
ing for an enterprise which got a mod- 
est start out in Ohio shortly before the 
last war, crashed New York in the 
booming twenties, and was really hitting 
its stride when the second war came 
along. For any retailer, the figures spell 
big business; for other manufacturers 
and retailers in the clothing trade, big 
competition. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE NEWS IN A BIG WAY 


Claim to the world’s largest newspaper billboard—complete with national 
advertising—is staked by Camden, N. ]. The 258-ft. sign was built by R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp. on its own ground to call attention to its products and 
flanks an ever-busy traffic artery between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. 
New heads are written, set, and changed every few hours by Camden Courier- 
Post Newspapers to conform to new editions. The Los Angeles Times discon- 
tinued its newspaper billboard—previous giant in the field (BW—Jan.1’44 
p90)—when the end of the war brought a dearth of dramatic headlines. 
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Cranberries and— 


Turkey, of course; with 
chicken, too, if new-co-op plan 
for promotion works well. Aid 
for young growers is planned. 


An alliance as old as American his- 
tory is the one between Thanksgiving, 
~turkey, and cranberries. Now the cran- 
berry growers are going to try to ex- 
‘tend that combination by telling the 
‘consumer that cranberries work just 
as well with chicken. Considering that 
‘the average citizen consumes six times 
-as much chicken as turkey, the slant 
‘is expected to pay off handsomely. 
e New Co-op Formed—Behind the 
“campaign is a new grower-canner Cco- 
operative with visions of marketing 
1,000,000 bbl. annually. (Total cran- 
berry production in 1945 was 650,000 
“bbl.) Called National Cranberry Assn., 
‘the organization is an outgrowth of the 
earlier Cranberry Canners, Inc., and a 
potentially hefty competitor of Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange, the oldest co- 
‘op in that industry. 

Production of cranberries in the past 


‘40 years has always been a clannish.}. 


‘affair. There are practically no marginal 
‘in-and-outers. Less than 30,000 acres 
-in the nation have been adapted to 
cultivation of the acidic fruit. The crop 
can be grown only after the soil has 
been topped with 3 to 6 in. of sand and 
“crisscrossed with canals for flooding. 
On the average, it costs a grower $2,000 
to get an acre into shape and three 
years to get his first crop. Massachusetts, 
New York (Long Island), New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Washington, and Oregon 
are the principal producing areas. 

‘@ Tuned to Canning—As far back as 
1907, the growers formed the American 
Cranberry Exchange to market — their 
crop. But American dealt only in fresh 
berries, whose season is limited to about 
four months. So, to insure themselves 
against gluts, several of the more alert 
growers opened their own canneries to 
absorb excesses. 

Notable among these early grower- 
cauners was Marcus Libby Urann, an 
attorney who switched from Blackstone 
to berries in 1906 after finding out 
from one of his clients that cranberry 
growing can pay handsome dividends. 
Urann developed an “Ocean Spray” 
brand that soon ranked among the lead- 
ers in the canned field. 

By 1929 enough growers were in the 
canning business to make profits shaky, 
so the next year—with Urann at the 
helm—the grower-canners cooperatively 
launched Cranberry Canners, Inc., and 
adopted the “Ocean Spray” brand name. 
e Merger Plan Dropped—Now there 
were two co-ops—C.C.I. oni the canning 
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DICTATING 
EQUIPMENT 


BUY Ni 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
SOUNDSCRIBER 


because SoundScriber is: 
@ VERSATILE . . . records—oné voice or several—with radio-like clarity, for a 


few. minutes or for hours; anywhere, any time. 


2] CONVENIENT . hand or desk microphones speed dictation; you are not tied 


down to the machine. Fits a corner of your desk. 
ay INEXPENSIVE . lower first cost, lower operating cost. Unbreakable, wafer- 


thin disc costs a few cents; holds thirty minutes’ dictation. 
No shaving, storage or breakage problems. 


4) SPEEDY seoees6 typing letters is fast and accurate because words sound 
crystal clear. Soft Speaker frees girls of “headband-hair.” 


5] SIMPLE «6855 flip switch to record, flip again to listen. Dise handles and files 
like a letter, mails flat for regular postage. Confidential matters 
need never be transcribed. 


@ PORTABLE « « . compact, light-weight mobile unit for travel use, cuts paper- 
work on field reports, speeds “on-the-spot” data to you. 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
disc to examine; to bend, to see how 
easy it handles and files. Learn for 
yourself the many ways you can put 
this miracle disc to work for you, saving 


time and money. Put a few letters on a 
SoundScriber dise—and determine for 
yourself the value of SoundScriber 
electronic dictating equipment to your 
business. Mail the coupon now. ae 


--.-and here is your request for action 


First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
"JOUND/CRIBER 2222 
New Haven 4, .Connecticut 
Trade Mark 


I’m interested. Send me all the facts on SoundScriber. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


STREET. 


CITY. 


Manufacturers and distributors are 
promising volubly that if OPA per- 
manently stays in limbo, or is allowed 
to live only as a hopeless cripple, 
prices on present stocks of goods 
won't rise (BW —Jul.13’46,p15). Ex- 
cluding fresh foods, this theoreti- 
cally would give wholesalers about 
a two months’ respite, retailers three 
months, and consumers five months— 
assuming, of course, that the hold- 
the-line promises are flawlessly kept 
by all sellers. 

In practice, however, things may 
not quite work out that way. The 
lower inventories become, the harder 
it is to distinguish old stocks from 
new, higher-priced goods. At that 
point, sellers may either begin to 
raise their prices or “average out” 
old and new quotations. Thus, in 
six to eight weeks, price movements 
could be evident, in some instances 
even as far down as the ultimate con- 
sumer level. 

Latest Federal Reserve and Dept. 
of Commerce inventory statistics 
make possible some approximate doc- 
umentation of goods on hand at vari- 
ous trade levels. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that panic buying 
—a possibility which so far hasn’t 
come about—would nullify the fig- 
ures by depleting inventories more 
rapidly than the stock-to-sales rate 
from which the data below was com- 
piled: 
Manufacturers’ Inventories 
All manufacturers 
Durable goods manufacturers 
Nondurable goods manufacturers..... 6 weeks 


Goods on Hand: the Key to Price Stability 


Wholesaler Inventories 
All wholesalers weeks 
Leather and shoe findings weeks 
Jewelery .ccicccccce oreccebssocess 7-8 weeks 
Metals weeks 
Industrial supplies weeks 
Drugs and sundries weeks 
Machinery, equipment, 
cept electrical) 
General hardware 


supplies (ex- 

weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


Electrical goods 

Wines and liquors - 

Plumbing and heating supplies... .4- 

Groceries-foods (except farm 
ucts) 

Paper and paper products.......... 

Farm supplies 

Furniture and house furnishings. . .3- 

Chemicals (industrial) 

Paints and varnishes 

Clothing and furnishings 

Coal weeks 

Petroleum weeks 

Lumber and building materials....2-3 weeks 

Shoes and footwear weeks 

Dairy and poultry products weeks 

Confectionery weeks 

Meats and meat products weeks 

Tobacco and tobacco products weeks 

Beer cocccccccccccsece weeks 


prod- 

weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


Department Store Inventories 
Entire store 

Main store 

Basement store .. 

Stationery, books 

Toilet articles, drug sundries.... 
Infants’ wear 

Housewares 

Blouses, skirts, sportswear....... 
Men’s furnishings, hats, caps.... 
Draperies, curtains, upholstery... weeks 
Juniors’ and girls’ weeks 
Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs.10 weeks 
Shoes (women’s and children’s)...8-9 weeks 
Underwear, slips, negligees weeks 
Women’s coats and suits weeks 
Dresses weeks 
Hosiery (women’s and children’s)..4-5 weeks 
Men’s clothing weeks 
Major household appliances weeks 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


end, and American on the fresh produce 
end—handling about 70% of the cran- 
berry crop between them. But since 
their functions were complementary 
and the overlap in membership con- 
siderable, a movement for a consolida- 
tion of the two groups soon got under 
way. Eventually a joint committee on 
unification recommended _ telescoping 
the two outfits. 

But when the merger plan came to 
a showdown, trouble developed and 
the deal blew up. 

Thereupon Urann (by now reputedly 
the biggest grower in the world) and 
several colleagues decided to do the 
next best thing: convert C.C.I. into 
a vertical setup to handle the total crop 
of all its members. In April, this plan 
was approved by C.C.J. members and 
the new National Cranberry Assn. was 
born. 

All C.C.I. members (about 700) now 
are converted automatically into N.C.A. 
associates, and C.C.I.’s half-dozen plants 


TT) 


(valued at $1,700,000) are thrown into 
the pot. N.C.A. expects to handle 
around 300,000 bbl. this year, but has 
set its future goal at 1,000,000 bbl. of 
combined fresh and canned output of 
cranberries. 

e Promotion Planned—To that end, 
a combined publicity-advertising cam- 
paign is in the making. Associating 
chickens with cranberries is one im- 
portant aspect. Another is plugging the 
value of byproducts—emulsifying agents 
and wax made from skins and seed. 
And N.C.A. wants to continue such 
basic merchandising slants as a magazine 
for home economics teachers and pre- 
miums to be given to housewives 
(molds to cut canned sauce into pretty 
shapes). European markets also will be 
cultivated. 

How the venerable American Cran- 
berry Exchange will buck this new o 
position remains to be seen. N.C.A. 
obviously is trying to grab the initiative. 
Its bag of tricks includes loans for 


young growers trying to get a foothol 
in the business; cooperative purchases 
of such capital goods as tools, insectie 
cides, etc.; and development of labor 
saving machinery to pick berries. 


CLUBWOMEN’S MAGAZINE 


Agenda, Things to Do, a new pub 
lication sponsored by Printers’ Ink Pub. 
lishing Co., Inc., will give industry a 
medium for telling its story to the 
country’s estimated 22,000,000 club. 
women, who have long been barraged™ 
with propaganda from consumer groups, | 
Its controlled circulation of 30,0007 
initially—planned to go up to 60,000) 
eventually—will be among presidents} 
and program directors of local women’s 
clubs, including parent-teacher associae 
tions. 

Agenda will be edited by Mrs. The 
resa Wells, who was head of Good 
Housekeeping’s club service department 
for ten years. Its editorial content will 
include suggestions for club programs 
and articles on how to solve common 
club problems. Advertisers will be re 
quired to slant their copy to fit this 
audience. 

Since ads will be heavily loaded with 
offers of literature and information, 
Agenda will provide coupon service to 
relieve advertisers of this mailing head- 
ache. Advertising rates are $500 for the 
first page, $300 each for subsequent 
pages. There will be about six issues a 
year and the date of issue will be timed 
to precede spring and fall program plane 
ning periods. First issue is scheduled 
for April, 1947 


ART FOR RENT 


Paintings—already sold in department 
stores—now are getting one more mat 
keting fillip: a rental service. If you 
can’t afford to buy pictures to your 
liking, you can borrow some from the 
New York Circulating Library of Paint- 
ings. This service, currently advertising 
itself in class media, was launched three 
months ago by Mrs. George A. Butler 
and Mrs. Henry Sadowsky, daughters 
of H. Leonard Simmons, an art-collect- 
ing furrier who contributes their stock- 
in-trade. 

The library’s 1,400 pictures include 
work by contemporary American artists 
and English and American 18th and 
19th century painters, in all mediums. 
Rentals vary according to value of the 
picture: a $300 picture rents for $5 a 
month, a $700 picture for $9, a $5,000 
picture for $70. These rates include in- 
surance but not delivery charges, or 
crating and express charges for out-of- [ 
town shipments. 

Most of the pictures are for sale, and 
the rental paid applies against the price. 
But the library says it does not en- 
courage sales, which would deplete its 
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SUDBURY... FOR 30 YEARS ONLY A MEMORY 


It happened nearly one hundred years ago in northern Ontario, not far above Georgian Bay. A sur- 
veyor named Salter found his compass fluctuating erratically —indicating the presence of ore. But 
no analysis was made until thirty years later, when a construction gang had difficulty in cutting 
through the rocky formation. This chance discovery resulted in the world’s largest source of 
nickel. + Today, metallurgists of this internationally famous nickel-bearing region of Sudbury —and 
of other regions rich in copper, lead and zinc—depend ona unique group of chemical compounds called 
Xanthates for separation of the actual metal from the ore. + Xanthates are produced and distributed 
throughout the world by the Great Western Division of The Dow Chemical Company. In this most prac- 
tical way, modern chemical research contributes to progress in the vast fields of mining and metallurgy. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Fi isco, Los Angeles, Seattie 
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GREAT WESTERN DIVISION 
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Experience teaches that these Rope Wire 
qualities are ALWAYS “Firsts” 


/NE of the toughest of 
all jobs that wire rope has is on the 
overhead crane that handles molten 
steel. Here the wire rope lifts a 170, 
000 Ib. ladle, filled with 300,000 lbs. 
of steel. It must be spotted accurately 
for teeming into mold after mold. A 
break would mean loss of thousands 
of dollarsin steel and mill equipment. 

In short, the rope has to be good! It 
has to be strong and flexible--strong, 
to lift and carry its many-ton burden, 
day in, day out--flexible, to flow 
smoothly and efficiently over crane 
sheaves. 

Strength and flexibility depend on 
the wire from which the rope is woven. 
These qualities, built into every foot 
of Yolectro High Carbon Rope Wire, 
are always “firsts,” as are uniformity 
of gauge, toughness to resist abrasion, 
and ability to resist corrosion. Like all 
its wire mill products, the wire suppli- 
ed by Youngstown to wire rope manu- 
facturers is of finest quality steel, re- 
fined, rolled and drawn to exact spe- 
cifications. 


No user of wire rope has a better op- 
portunity to test and prove the quali- 
ties of the product than the steel maker 


Here, in the Youngstown open hearth YOUN G STOWN 


department, steel ior rope wire is being 
teemed from ladle into ingot molds. 
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JUKE-BOX LUNCH 


Instead of a tune, a new menu selec- 
tor (above) rings up a meal. Dishes 
are numbered, and by punching the 
corresponding buttons on the selec- 
tor, the patron registers his wants in 
the kitchen. Frank Folis, 893 Faxon 
Ave., and Joe Cerrito, both of Mem- 
phis, are testing the unit in a local 
restaurant, plan to manufacture it 
as soon as materials are available. 


stock. Currently, in what is considered 
the slow season for art, the library has 
60 paintings out on rental. 


P.S. 


Milwaukee department stores are the 
latest to adopt the five-day work-week. 
The bigsters have notified employees 
that their hours generally will be re- 
duced from 44 to 40 without any pay 
cuts. 

Frederic Wakeman’s successful beard- 
ing of the advertising industry via “Ihe 
Hucksters” {BW —Jun.1’46,p74) inev- 
itably is starting a minor trend of ad- 
vertising exposes in novel form. Latest: 
“Please Send Me, Absolutely Free” by 
Arkady Leokum (Harper & Bros.; $2.50). 

Late in the evening of June 30 a man 
entered a Denver sandwich shop, 
ordered a hamburger, and received a 
check for 20¢. He lingered over his 
cigarette and, one iainute after mid- 
night, the waitress returned, picked up 
his check, and gave him one for 25¢. 
OPA had just died, she explained. 

Merchants in Akron are busy with 
projects to alleviate traffic snarls (BW— 
Jul.6’46,p38). A. Polsky Co. has ac- 
quired 140,000 sq. ft. to accommodate 
360 cars. M. O’Neil Co. is building 
two-decker garage to house 500 autos. 
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tothe Mall CHAIN SAW 


The keen cutting power of the Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw fells 


the toughest of stands with speed and facility. 


Taking trees as they 


come—large and small—hard and soft wood—it drops the best of them with three 


quick cuts. 


a hand lever allowing a quick shift to limbing and bucking operations. 


The cutting chain can be adjusted to any angle by simply regulating 


A boon to 


the lumber industry—it is equally important on large construction jobs where it speeds 
heavy sawing. Demonstrations can be arranged to prove its superiority. 


We also make power tools for your plant and your 
home workshop. Complete catalog mailed upon request. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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and statistics. Written for 
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Just Published c 


RUDIMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
for Economists and Statisticians 


With this book... prepared especially for quick understanding and 
use ... you have a short-cut to the basic mathematical processes 
useful in your own field. Step by step the book progresses from the 
simpler techniques to the more advanced. It begins with the 
simplest types of charting of elementary algebraic expressions, and 
related notions of analytic geometry, and proceeds through the 
central and vital treatment of limits and rates and derivatives, up 
to a brief consideration of the location of maxima and minima and 
the formulation and solution of simple problems by the method of 
differential equations. Much illustrative material is included. The 
book represents an expansion of a popular volume previously issued 
as a supplement to The Quurterly Journal of Enonomics, 


cal reasoning. 


those 
acquaintance with algebra and geometry, it covers the 
basic ideas and operations essential to effective mathemati- 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Contents 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


- Graphic Analysis: Simplest 


. Graphic Analysis: Curvess on cash orders.) 


and Equations 
. Limits 
. Rates and Derivatives 
. Maxima and Minima 
. Differential Equations 
. Determinants 


Send me Crum and Schumpeter-—Rudimentary Mathematics for Economists 
Cc and Statisticians for 10 days examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
ase send $2.50 plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
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THE SPECIAL MATH YOU NEED 


now simplified for quick use 


This concise book plainly explains the special mathematics 
needed to cope with daily problems and work in economics 


with only minimum 


By 
W. L. CRUM 


Professor of Economics 
Harvard University 


and 
JOSEPH A, SCHUMPETER 
Professor of Economics 
Harvard University 
183 pages, 5 x 8, $2.50 


EXAMINE 10 
DAYS FREE 
Mail this coupon 


This editorial, prepared for general publication in McGraw-Hill magazines, was first published while OPA was in the legislative 
throes which led to a full stop in its operations on June 30. The developments since that time have given its contents an even 
greater relevancy than they had when it first appeared on June 25. 


OPA IS DYING — 


...what next? 


It is now clear that direct price control of the OPA 
type is on the way out, if not by legislative limitation 
then by administrative collapse. 

It is equally clear that we are by no means past the 
danger of a swirling upsurge of prices. 

Then does it follow that the passing of OPA need 
be tantamount to a decision to let ’em rip? 

It does not. 

While the OPA machinery is grinding to a stop, we 
can bring into play more fundamental measures to 
keep prices within safe limits — and to allow private 
management a wider area of freedom. What this ar- 
ticle proposes is a framework of control within which 
private business judgment can operate. Therefore, this 
preamble speaks directly to our friends in the business 
community. 

Now is a time for unrelenting self-restraint by busi- 
ness management. As price control disintegrates, busi- 
ness must scrupulously hold to prices which, after 
covering costs, yield normal profit margins. Business 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain if its price 
policies emulate the excessive wage demands made by 
some unions. 

True leaders of business sense the danger. They do 
not want to price themselves out of their markets. 
They do not want the tag of price hogs. They do not 
want a buyers’ strike. All management must, practice 
the self-restraint which characterizes the wisest leaders 
among us. 


What Wasn’t Done 


Virtually all responsible economic analysts agree 
that if direct price control is eliminated and nothing 
else is done, prices will move upward. The only serious 
disagreements are: How far? And for how long? 

Some careful and competent forecasters believe that, 
if all price control is lifted, the official cost of living 
index will shoot up at least 25 per cent within a year. 
Some of them think that wage rates will chase right 
after prices, forcing new price increases until the whole 
operation ends in a dizzy crash. 

Others agree that prices will go up all right, but they 
think that increased production, made possible by dis- 
entanglement -from OPA red tape, will bring them 
down again fairly soon. 

Recent developments seem to support those fore- 
casters who think that wage increases would chase 


right after price increases and thus keep “the inflation- 
ary spiral” spinning toward a ghastly fall. Unions al- 
ready agitate for a new round of wage increases to 
offset price increases which have occurred in the few 
months since the last round of wage increases. 

Therefore, the prudent course would have been to 
clean up the OPA price control system, to keep it in 
place for a limited period as a stop-gap, and, mean- 
while, to arrange to replace it with more fundamental 
controls, PROVIDED the federal government itself 
stopped promoting excessive wage increases. The great- 
est single contribution to the wrecking of the OPA has 
been the holes driven in price ceilings by government- 
promoted wage increases. 

But now the stop-gap is being eliminated, and the 
fundamental controls are not in place. Their erection 
becomes urgent. 

The Basic Task Now 


The danger that prices and wages will get to chasing 
each other around a ruinous spiral arises, of course, 
from the accumulation during the war of an enormous 
sum of money that could not be spent because about 
40 per cent of the nation’s production was being de- 
voted to war. Men were paid wages and profits for 
making artillery shells. ‘The shells were exploded. The 
money remains. It has piled up until the people’s back- 
log of cash spending power, in one form or another, 
exceeds $225 billions — three times the total in 1939. 

More than that, banks hold $115 billions of govern- 
ment securities —a sixfold increase since 1939. These 
securities can serve as the basis for an expansion of 
bank credit of many times their volume. A dollar of 
bank credit will, of course, buy as much as a dollar 
of cash. 

The first and basic task of preventing runaway prices 
is: Get this huge accumulation of purchasing power, 
actual and potential, under some kind of effective 
control. 

A second task is to see that no unnecessary additions 
are made to the flood of purchasing power overhang- 
ing the market. A third task is to get the productive 
machinery of the country running at top speed so that 
it can take up the accumulation in an orderly way, not 
in a boom-bust sequence. We shall talk here only 
about the first two of these tasks. 

Are there ways of getting at the root cause of a 


ve 
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disastrous wage-price spiral which are being neglected? 
There are many of them. Attention has been distracted 
from them by building up the battle over OPA as the 
Armageddon of price stabilization. It is important. But 
it is not Armageddon. If everything that Mr. Bowles 
and his associates want done by way of price control 
legislation were done, the problem of price stabiliza- 
tion would still remain unsolved in the continued ab- 
sence of a program to deal effectively with root causes. 


Basic Remedies 


Here is a rough outline of the key elements of a 
basic program. 

1. Cut public expenditures to the bone and let 
tax revenues accumulate as business volume in- 
creases — perhaps broadening the tax base at the 
same time. 

Now, if ever, is the time to run a surplus and to use 
it to retire debt. Immediate upward pressure on prices 
would thus be removed and the burden of carrying 
debt when the going gets tougher later on would be 
relieved. A $10 billion surplus of federal, state and 
local revenues during the next year might not be too 
much. 

An increase in social security taxes, as the House 
Ways and Means Committee proposes, offers one of a 
number of good ways to increase revenues. Deferring 
public works not immediately needed affords one of 
numerous ways by which substantial cuts in expendi- 
tures can be made. 

2. Tighten the terms on which installment 
credit is available for the purchase of houses, 
automobiles, and other consumers’ goods. 
Allowed to run a free course, expansion of credit to 

buy houses and durable consumers’ goods might easily 
add $15 billion to consumer purchasing power next 
year. No such injection of credit is needed now. The 
more a man buys “on time” the more cash he keeps 
to spend on something else. For most products the 
cash market alone is more than big enough to keep 
producers busy and customers healthy. 

3. Restore to the Federal Reserve system its 
lost control over the supply of credit by limiting 
the opportunities for credit expansion now af- 
forded by huge bank holdings of government 
securities. 

The specific measures needed are highly technical, 
but are agreed upon by banking experts as both feas- 
ible and fair. The important thing for the public at 
large to do is to recognize that we are, in effect, sitting 
on a powder keg with lighted match in hand until the 
measures are taken. 

4. Revive a vigorous campaign to sell govern- 
ment savings bonds and other government securi- 
ties to the public, 
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Sale of government savings bonds cuts down current 
consumer spending. It also allows the Treasury, if gov- 
ernment spending is held down, to retire government 
bonds which the banks hold. Thus, it simplifies the 
problem of keeping bank credit within safe bounds. 

5. Prevent a speculative inventory boom of the 
sort which preceded the post-World War I busi- 
ness collapse in 1920-21. 

This involves a continuation of the loose controls of 
inventories now exercised by the government. In more 
important degree it involves well informed coopera- 
tion by bankers and business men to keep inventories 
from being expanded unnecessarily. 

6. Maintain controls on exports in order to 
keep within reasonable limits the impact on our 
market of huge foreign demand. 

Emergency foreign relief requirements must be met. 
But foreign demand which is enormous apart from re- 
lief requirements must be kept under control until the 
danger of having it send prices of export products 
soaring is past. 


Breathing Space for Business 


This program would deal with causes, not symp- 
toms. Hence, if promptly and efficiently installed, it 
would do a far better job of keeping the general level 
of prices and wages within tolerable limits than the 
OPA type of price control ever could have done—even 
if OPA had not been so often and so badly misman- 
aged, The program would also do this without tying 
up American business in a myriad of irritating and 
discouraging individual regulations. It would estab- 
lish broad bounds within which business enterprise 
would be free to be itself, not a branch of bureau- 
cratic enterprise. , 

The program proposed here also has the major vir- 
tue of flexibility. If prices start to reverse their present 
upward course within another year, the major parts of 
the program can be adjusted or removed quickly. 

It would be gratifying to suggest junking at once all 
arrangements designed to place limits on price move- 
ments, even broad limits of the sort here suggested. 
But to do nothing while OPA falls apart, would be to 
tun the grave risk of a runaway of prices and wages 
which, in the inevitable collapse, would do irretriev- 
able damage to the business community and to the 
whole nation. 

The risk is not worth taking. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


SCHELM’:.- 
Polar-Freez 


Yesterday's Ploncer... 
TODAY’S LEADER 


I. 


turing experience in the fabrication of 
of metal products, plus an enviable 
record of pioneering in the quick- 
freezing and cold storage of foods, 
combine to assure outstanding quality 
and a brilliant future for the Schelm 
Polar - Freez. Sold under exclusive 
franchises by leading stores and 
dealers. 


“BUILDING BETTER PRODUCTS FOR 40 YEARS” 
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INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 

FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 

er for further information writa home office, 

North Mutval Insurance Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 
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Oak Ridge: Union Prize 


Atomic energy plant’s 20,000 workers are the crucial 
target of union campaigns to organize the South. Army's reported 
demand for plant-wide elections would give C.I.O. heavy advantage. 


The Atomic Workers Organizing 

Committee (C.I.0.) claimed a strategic 
victory of significant proportions this 
week. According to A.W.O.C., the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s investi- 
gator who came to Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
to determine what form of bargaining 
unit would be most appropriate for the 
20,000 employees being assiduously 
cultivated by rival swarms of A.F.L. and 
C.1L.O. organizers has recommended 
that the election, which both groups say 
they want, be held on an industrial 
rather than craft basis. 
e Army Origin?—The NLRB has not, 
so far, confirmed the existence of such 
a recommendation. But the C.1.O. has 
its own ways of knowing what the score 
is inside the board, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the organization would 
not have reported as a fact worth cele- 
brating something which might be con- 
tradicted later. 

If further evidence that the C.I.O. 
has scored is required, it is supplied by 
the declaration of the International 
Assn. of Machinists, an independent 
union cooperating with A.F.L. organiza- 
tions in Oak Ridge. I.A.M. says that 
the Army, for reasons of its own, is 
insisting on the industrial form of 
unionism for atomic workers. 

NLRB won't talk because of a com- 
mitment to the War Dept. providing 
that, for security reasons, all announce- 
ments pertaining to an election at Oak 
Ridge will come from the military. 

e For High Stakes—Determination of 
whether the bargaining unit in Oak 
Ridge will conform to craft or industrial 
lines is of vital importance because it 
may well prove decisive in determining 
whether the A.F.L. or C.1.O. will 
emerge with exclusive representation 
rights. The 20,000 potential union 
members directly involved in that con- 
test are a capital windfall for which- 
ever of the competing groups gets them, 


| especially since these workers are prob- 


ably more impervious to the effects of 
the business cycle than any other group 
in the country. But more is at stake. 

Oak Ridge has become the No. 1 
battleground for the conflicting am- 
bitions of the A.F.L. and C.I.O. to be 
spokesman for southern labor (BW— 
May11’46,p94). Both are engaged in 
extensive, expensive campaigns to or- 


POLICY HOLDER 


In picking Sidney Hillman’s man Fri- 
day for the new head of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America 
(C.I.O.), the union has given blanket 
indorsement to the policies of their 
dead president. Quiet, 51-year-old 
Jacob S. Potofsky (above) has fol- 
lowed his leader ever since 1910 when 
he took part in a Hillman-called strike 
against Hart, Schaffner & Marx that 
led to the formation of Amalgamated. 
Potofsky came to Chicago from Rus- 
sia when he was eleven; in 19]6 
moved to New York, where, in 1934, 
he became assistant president of the 
organization. Since 1940, he had been 
the union’s general secretary-treasurer. 


ganize below the Mason-Dixon line, 
and while they work against each other 
in many southern industrial centers, no 
other place approaches Oak Ridge in 
dramatic appeal. It is certain that the 
organization victorious there will get a 
tremendous psychological advantage to 
aid it in carrying the winning version 
of the union gospel to other towns. 

e Initial Advantage—A.F.L. begins in 
Oak Ridge with one considerable factor 
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TWO BANKS—ONE BUILDER—AND WHY 


"THERE are few large banks that do 
not have among their depositors 
one or more construction companies. 


As a result, when they appoint a 


builder for themselves, they must do ~ 


so on the most analytical basis pos- 
sible, toavoid any charges of favoritism. 

The Guaranty Trust Company and 
Bankers Trust Company—two of New 
York’s largest banks—number among 


their depositors some of the country’s 
major builders, 

When each of these banks, recent- 
ly, planned substantial branch offices 
in New York’s Rockefeller Center, 
each selected the same construction 
company—and this on top of the fact 
that each was planning totally differ- 
ent offices. 


The Guaranty Trust. through their 


Tae Coaranty Tru; 


‘ st C 
McCormack, & Helm, OMPanY 


Halsey, 


er, Architects 


architects, Halsey, McCormack & 
Helmer, Inc., planned their offices in 
a traditional manner. Bankers Trust, 
through their architects, Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon Associates, designed their 
offices in a contemporary style. 


Both branches have just been 
opened. Each has excited considerable 
comment. Each was built by the 
Turner Construction Company. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BOSTON ° 


NE W Yor K 


FOUNDED 1902 
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Discipline 


Behind the spotlighted large issue 
of new wage demands which may 
touch off a broad-scale strike affecting 
the whole automobile industry, the 
Reuther administration of C.1.O.’s 
United Auto Workers is exerting it- 
self to instill a measure of discipline 
into the largely anarchic organization 
it took over. Employers translate 
discipline to mean_ responsibility 
which, for their purposes, it in fact 
is. The officers and members of an 
undisciplined union act irresponsibly 
on contract pledges and thus create 
a problem about which management 
frequently finds that it can do very 
little of a practical nature. 

The Reuther group, its own posi- 
tion of power in the union still not 
consolidated because of a strong and 
active opposition, is having to pro- 
ceed cautiously, and sometimes 
obliquely, with its program of mak- 
ing U.A.W. a more orderly organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, some progress 
is evident. A recent incident, of a 
type becoming more and more com- 
monplace in the union now but al- 
most unthinkable as little as a year 
ago, illustrates the change that is 
being slowly wrought. 


Concerned 


Emil Mazey, U.A.W. codirector 
for the Detroit east side region of the 
union and a strong Reuther man, 
blocked a strike at the Long Mfg. Co. 
and invited the U. S. Conciliation 
Service in to attempt mediation of a 
dispute over a wage increase. Mazey, 
in a letter to Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach, declared that he was 
particularly eager to avoid a strike 
because it “would seriously hamper 
the production schedule of the Ford 
Motor Co.” Under the previous 
union regime, not much account 
would have been taken of the effects 
of a strike in a small plant over an 
issue unsettled since last September. 
Long before this, the strike-cager 
rank and file would have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands. 


Virtue 


Adapting itself to the problems 
presented by a vast organizing drive 
in the hostile South, the C.LO. gets 
stranger and stranger. Peck’s Bad 
Boy is donning the raiment of 
Little Rollo, hopeful that the high 


starched collar will cover what some 
critics might consider an unwashed 
neck. 

Van A. Bittner, director of the 
southern organizing drive (page 92), 
addressing a rally of textile workers 
in Atlanta, dwelt at length on the 
evils of drinking, saying that it would 
not be condoned in anv organizer 
during the campaign, and that any- 
one violating that rule would be in- 
stantly dismissed. 

George Baldanzi, vice-chairman of 
the C.1.0.’s “Operation Dixie,” has 
gone even further in spelling out 
what’s etiquette for a C.I.O. repre- 
sentative below the Mason-Dixon 
line. Not only the mint julep, but 
the crinoline skirt is proscribed. “Be- 
come a part of the community life 
by going to church on Sundays,” 
Baldanzi has directed. “Do not in- 
dulge in drinking. Do not enter the 
home where only women are present, 
but return when the head of the 
house is present.” Apparently the 
C.L.O. feels it will have enough op- 
position without inviting the enmity 
of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union or the defenders of the 
virtue of southern womanhood. 


Politics 


John L. Lewis and his associates 
are doing nothing to deny a signifi- 
cant story currently making the 
rounds in labor circles. According 
to this story, it was Lewis who in- 
duced President Truman to inter- 
vene in the Montana primary election 
and come to the support of Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, hard pressed to 
win renomination. It makes con- 
siderable sense. Lewis and Wheeler 
have been close friends and even 
closer political allies for many years, 
and Truman, who is fond of Wheeler 
anyhow, is disposed to do little 
favors for Lewis these days. 

The A.F.L. wants the world to 
know that John Lewis, its thirteenth 
vice-president, can get a few things 
done at the White House. Truman 
is anxious that there be a marked 
contrast between the Lewis attitude 
toward him and toward his prede- 
cessor. And Lewis himself doesn’t 
mind it being bruited about that, 
with Sidney Hillman’s death, the 
spot of No. 1 labor man on the 
White House list is now open and he 
is being nominated to fill it by no less 
a personage than the President of the 
United States. 


in its favor. The key men in the plants 
eligible for union membership are, for 
the most part, A.F.L.-minded. Most of 
them are craftsmen, A.F.L. members 
before they are recruited for Oak Ridge 
jobs. Some of them have maintained 
their membership in good standing in 
their old organizations and keep in 
contact with their unions. 

Although there are doubtless a num- 

ber of former C.I.O. members in the 
atom processing plants, C.I.O. counts 
mainly on its more aggressive organiz- 
ing methods to balance A.F.L.’s advan- 
tage. The Army has been induced to 
drop its rule requiring that its officers 
preview union literature being distrib- 
uted in Oak Ridge (although it will con- 
tinue a prepublication scanning of the 
house organs of atomic energy operat- 
ing companies), and it will now issue 
“special labor representative passes” 
which will enable their bearers to dis- 
tribute literature outside the plant gates 
(BW —Jul.13’46,p84). These two modi- 
fications of regulations covering union 
activity will be most useful to the 
C.1L.0O. 
e Key Decision—Nevertheless, the most 
important pre-election matter that can 
affect the outcome of the contest is 
NLRB’s determination of a bargaining 
unit. Although the various A.F.L. 
unions operating in Oak Ridge have 
banded together in a “council” for or- 
ganizing purposes, each one has a pri- 
mary interest in a segment of the en- 
tire jurisdiction. Yet if the election unit 
is to encompass an entire plant, an 
A.F.L. majority among, for example, 
the maintenance employees would not 
yield A.F.L. bargaining representation 
for those men unless the A.F.L. could 
show a majority for the whole plant. 
The “winner take all” character of a 
plant-wide, or industrial, bargaining 
unit gives a powerful advantage to the 
industrial union with its great appeal to 
the large body of unskilled workers. 

Once the determination of the bar- 

gaining unit has been made official, 
NLRB will proceed to clear away 
certain necessary preliminaries—chief 
among which is preparing voter eligibil- 
ity rolls—which must precede the setting 
of an actual election date. Normal prac- 
tice is to set a date 30 days following 
the announcement. 
e Things to Come—If that routine is 
not changed, the workers of Oak Ridge 
can expect a 30-day continuous per- 
formance of the biggest union show 
ever assembled. Both C.1.0. and A.F.L. 
will use every device known to their 
resourceful experts to influence votes. 

No one will be surprised if the all- 
star labor cast booked into Atomville 
includes such headline performers as 
John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, William 
Green, and Walter Reuther, as well as 
almost every other U. S. labor leader 
who ever swayed a mass meeting. 
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NOTHING WORKS BETTER THAN 


WHEN YOU HAVE PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS LIKE THESE 


IR ISSUCH acommon commodity 
that people are apt to overlook 
its almost limitless capacity to be put to 
work. Yet there is scarcely an industry 
today in which air—properly engi- 
neered—cannot help to cut costs, 
improve production, save on man- 
hours, materials and machines. 

In hundreds of plants, Sturtevant 
“engineered air” is used in conveying 
raw materials . . . stepping up the 
efficiency of power plant combustion 
. .. controlling dust and fumes .. . 
drying textiles and cooling glass fur- 
naces. And it handles these jobs bet- 
ter, more economically, than any 
other means. To give you just a few 


7 Ten thousand pounds of cork per hour— 

* cleaned and then whisked more than a 
quarter of a mile from processing building to 
storage bins. Imagine what shar used to cost in 
man-hours before this Sturtevant conveying 
system took over the job with “air at work.” 


4 Sturtevant air-conditioning helps to keep 

* ‘em rolling in this ball bearing plant, where 
precision is measured in microns. The complete 
system—including Precipitron*, the Westing- 
house electronic air cleaner—safeguards 
product quality, results in fewer rejects, pays 
off in better working conditions and more effi- 
cient production, 


*Trademark registered in U.S.A 


HEATING ©¢ VENTILATING 


examples— 


2. It used to take 24 hours to dry the fur At the tablet-forming machines in this 


pelts that are used in making your felt hat. 
Today this huge Sturtevant dryer does the job 
in 15 minutes—another example of how “air 
at work” can help to step up production and 
cut costs. 


drug plant, excess sulfa powder is recov- 
ered, dried, and conveyed to the packaging 
department with the help of Sturtevant “engi- 
neered air.”’ Result? Better working condi- 
tions, better production — and thousands of 


pounds of sulfa powder saved_each year 


WHEREVER AIR CAN DO A JOB you can count on Sturtevant for the 
right answer. As a division of Westinghouse Electric, Sturtevant is the only 
manufacturing source that offers all three types of equipment . . . for air 
handling . . . air cleaning . . . air conditioning. That means one responsibility 
for the entire system . . . one engineering headquarters with unlimited selection 
of components . . . service facilities everywhere . . . plus important savings 
from buying a “one package” installation. 


For further information, get in touch 

with the nearest Westinghouse or 

Sturtevant Branch Office, or write: 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Division ) YA 

of Westinghouse Electric, Hyde Park, ” ] fg C~ 
g y LT As 570 


Boston 36, Mass. " j 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY * DIVISION OF 


Westinghouse 
© ELECTRIC 


PRECIPITRON 


Sturtevant 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ DRYING 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL + CONVEYING ¢ MECHANICAL DRAFT, 


OTis modernization 
solves elevator problem 
in Wisconsin bar 


First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wise. 


BEFORE they were modernized by 
Otis, the eight elevators in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building 
did not provide the tenants with sat- 
isfactory service, although only 70% 


of the building was occupied. 


AFTER having been modernized and 
equipped with Otis Peak Period 
Control*, these same eight elevators 
are today providing satisfactory 
service to the entire building, which 
is completely occupied, and are han- 


dling 42% more traffic. 


An Otis survey of your elevator 
needs costs you nothing. It may save 
you much. For the finest in vertical 
transportation tomorrow, call Otis 


today. 


*Peak Period Control is an Otis trade 
name for the most up-to-date and mod- 
ern car dispatching system obtainable, 
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Savings Survey 


Displaced war workers’ 
accumulated funds drop quickly, 
especially among families that 
saved smaller ratio of income. 


What happens when a huge war 

plant is suddenly closed and thousands 
of wage earners are given their notice? 
Take Willow Run, just outside Detroit. 
In this gargantuan plant more than 
40,000 men and women once produced 
big bombers. Then one day they were 
no longer needed. 
e BLS Survey—The U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has obtained from 137 
of these workers information on what 
happened to their savings. From a larger 
group it has estimated how many got 
other jobs, how their earnings changed, 
and how many moved. 

Information was obtained on savings 
from the 137 families in the spring 
of 1945, when the war was going full 
blast, and again last winter, when there 
was practically no employment in the 
plant. Where more than half the sam- 
ple had savings of $842 or more in the 
spring of 1945, median savings had 
dropped to $475 by the winter. The 
following table shows the percentage 
distribution of savings: 


Spring Winter 
Savings 1945 1945-46 
Less than $100...... 13% 34% 
a" ae 23 i 
$501--31.000 ...... 2:00 20 13 
$1 001-$2:000. ........ 24 16 
$?.601.-$3.000 . 2.2%. 10 ll 
Over $3,000 ....ca 53s 10 9 


The important shifts all took place 
in those families whose original savings 
were less than $2,000. 

Decline in savings is not necessarily 
related directly to the extent or dura- 
tion of unemployment among the Wil- 
low Run workers since in many cases 
there were other workers in the same 
family, whose employment or lack of 


employ ment could cushion or accentu- 


ate the reduction in savings. 
e Women’s Earnings ae 
group of some 300 Willow Run workers 
employed in May, 1945, was checked 
for changes in earnings and employment 
status. Of those who had been working 
in 1941, it was found that in January, 
1946, their earnings were 14% higher, 
or an average increase from $41.95 to 
$47.68 over the five-year period. When 
they left Willow Run, however, weekly 
earnings of women dropped 30%. Men 
were able to increase their weckly earn- 
ings slightly, from $48.60 to $50.26, by 
working an average of 43 hours com- 
pared to the 40 hours they were working 
in May, 1945. 
In January, 


1946, one-fifth of this 
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up was unemployed, three-fifths 
were employed in other plants, and 
the remaining fifthehad dropped out of 


the labor market. 


Two-thirds of the men and about 
half of the women were still in metal- 
working industries, many in automobile 

Jants. 

e Widespread Exodus—The movement 
of workers out of Detroit was consid- 
erable, about one-fourth moving out of 
the city and many to other states. ‘T'wo- 
fifths of them were returning to their 
1941 home areas. 


Crippled City 


Effects of prolonged walk- 
outs register in Racine stores 
and municipal expenditures as 
nearly 4,000 remain idle. 


Racine, Wis., whose biggest indus- 
tries have been tied up for months 
by three major strikes, is feeling the 
pinch. Nearly one-third of its indus- 
trial force has been idle in the wave 
of strikes, which officials of the strike- 
bound companies estimate have cost the 
strikers $6 million in wages. 

With 3,500 J. I. Case Co. workers 
idle since last December (BW—Jan.5’46, 
pl00) and another 450 United Auto 
Worker members employed by the 
Young Radiator Co. out since April, 
Racine merchants are complaining 
that their business is off as much as 
25%. Their only ray of hope for indus- 
trial peace was last week’s settlement of 
the third strike, at Modine Mfg. Co. 
where 630 employees have been out 
since February. 
eCity Action—Faced with creeping 
business paralysis, Racine’s labor-sup- 
ported city government has attempted 
to keep strikers families off relief rolls 
by employing idle workers on city 
parks. Early in May, city officials dipped 
into the postwar improvement fund for 
a $100,000 appropriation for park im- 
provements. ‘The fund was accumulated 
during the war, when city improvements 
couldn’t be made because of labor and 
materials shortages. 

To forestall criticism, jobs on the 
project are open to anybody, but the 
majority of the 200 workers now em- 
ployed are Case strikers. The city pays 
the regular common labor rate of $1 
an hour, but limits hours to a maximum 
of 32 a week. 
© Relief—Racine businessmen, with an 
eye on their tax bills, have offered little 
objection to the project, feeling that 
strikers’ families would otherwise be on 
a telief tolls. According to welfare 
ofhcials, about 100 families are already 
getting direct relief from the city. 

Another 1,000 strikers’ families are 


“Clear the desks 
for action, men!” 


Aye-aye, sir, keelbaul the binnacle and 
jettison the jetsam! Scuttle the clutter 
of your old-fashioned desks and chart a 
fresh course to convenience and effi- 
ciency... with truly modern desks that 
help you do more work with less time 
and effort. Send for that pilot with 
the know-how— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


This helpful and learned ‘Doctor of 
Offices” can show you quickly what 
a world of difference there is among 


desks . . . between the outdated; 
work-trap type of desk and the stream- 
lined, functional beauties Art Metal is 
making today. These are truly modern 
tools, to simplify and speed up work; 
and to decrease the worker’s fatigue. 
Ask Mr. Expediter about them—and 
for a free copy of his most useful 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout”; 
Consult him on your office problems. 
No charge; no obligation. Simply 
call your local Art Metal dealer or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%o subsidiary company 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS 
With Carpenter 


STAINLESS 
TUBING 


@ For equipment that stays 
on thé job longer—less 
“down time” for repairs or 
cleaning—give your Stain- 
less Tubing problem to 
Carpenter. Let us help you 
make full use of the corrosion 
and heat resistance, high 
strength/weight ratio of 
Carpenter Stainless Tubing. 


HERE'S HELP FOR 
YOUR ENGINEERS 


For the new 
Carpenter Stain- 
less Tubing 
Slide Chart, 
drop us a note 
on your com- 
pany letterhead. 
The chart gives 
useful informa- 
tion on physical 
properties, ve- 
locity constants, 
etc. Write for 
your copy today 
at no obligation. 


CARPENTER ee 
| STAINLESS TUBING for: 
—Strength and Rigidity x3 
—Weight Savings 

— Corrosion Resistance 
—Heat Resistance 
—Accuracy 
—Fabricating Savings 
—Longer Service Life 
—Sales Appeal 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 


(arpen ter 
STAINLESS TUBING 


"MORE THAN CORROSION RESISTANCE. 


— 


living on union donations of $60 a 
month, union leaders report. Funds are 
contributed by the international union 
and by local union members who have 
found other work. Other Racine manu- 
facturers have taken on many Case 
workers. 

Union officers estimate that between 


[500 and 600 families have moved per- 


smanently from Racine as a result of 
the strikes. 

e Leaving Town?—With negotiations 
between the U.A.W. and the Case com- 
pany at a complete standstill for weeks, 
current Racine gossip has it that the 
company is considering abandonment 
of its old downtown Racine plant and 
transfer of its operations to a newly 
purchased plant in Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Case’s Rockford plant is also shut down 
by the strike, but work continues at the 
Rock Island (Ill.) and Burlington (Iowa) 
plants. 


Chemical Flareup | 


Violence marks Monsanto’s 
dispute with striking A.F.L 
unions. Workers refuse bonus 
offer, insist on closed shop. 


Old-fashioned violence, conspicuously 
absent from the postwar cycle of strikes, 
erupted in St. Louis last week as bombs 
exploded outside the homes of two 
supervisory employees of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. The bombs did little 
physical damage, but they brought to 
a climax an acrimonious dispute be- 
tween Monsanto and A.F.L.’s Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers which has 
kept the company’s big John F. Queeny 
plant strikebound since June 13. 

On that date, about 1;450 unionists 


The organizing method which the 
C.1.O. has now made standard uses 
a sprinkling of paid representatives 
and a wave of volunteers recruited 
from among the active rank-and-file 
members in established unions. To- 
gether, they make a team which 
concentrates on an _ unorganized 
plant and subjects its employees to 
all sorts of persuasion to induce them 
to sign up in C.I.O. Each C.LO. 
plant represents a base from which 
such organizing activities can fan out. 

Thus, in gaging the initial direc- 
tion which the far-lung membershi 
drive of the C.I.O. in the South 
will take, a listing of established 
C.I.O. strongholds is prerequisite. 
Each major plant employing C.1.0. 
members is a bridgehead for “‘Oper- 
ation Dixie.” Here is a fairly com- 
plete list of them: 


Alabama: Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., Aluminum Co. of 
America, Mobile; Armour & Co., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 
Birmingham; Goodyear ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co., Republic Steel Corp., 
Gadsden; Pullman Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer. 

Arkansas: Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Helena; Dicrks Lumber Co., Dicrks. 

Florida: Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & 
Repair Co., Jacksonville; Miami 
Shipbuilding Corp., Miami. 

Georgia: Atlantic Steel Co., Chevrolet 
Division of Gencral Motors, Swift 
& Co., Atlanta; Tubize Rayon 
Corp., Rome. 

Louisiana: Amcrican Sugar Refining Co., 
Arabi; Cclotex Corp., Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., Marrero; Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc., New Orleans; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Shreveport; 


Bridgeheads for “Operation Dixie” 


Todd-Johnson Dry Docks, Algiers. 
Mississippi: Anderson-Tully Co., Vicks- 

burg; Armstrong Tire & Rubber 

Co., General Box Co., Natchez. 

No. Carolina: Aluminum Co, of Amer- 
ica, Badin; Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham; Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Cooleemee, Durham, and Erwin; 
Marshall Field & Co., Draper, 
Leaksville, and Spray; Proximity 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro; R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem; ‘Thomasville Chair Co., 
Thomasville. 

Oklahoma: Armour & Co., Oklahoma 
City; Dierks Lumber Co., Broken 
Bow, Clebit, and Wright City; 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting 
Co., Henryetta; B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Miami. 

So. Carolina: American Tobacco Co., 
Charleston; Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., Rock Hill; Williams 
Furniture Corp., Sumter. 

Tennessee: Aluminum Co. of America, 
Alcoa; Anderson-Tully Co., Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co., Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Ford Motor Co., 
Memphis; B. F. Goodrich Co., ‘ 
Clarksville; Whitehall Pharmacal 
Co., Knoxville. 

Texas: American Smelting & Refining 
Co., Phelps Dodge Corp., El Paso; 
Armour & Co., Fort Worth; Conro 
Mfg. Co., Dallas; Gulf Oil Co., 
Texas Co., Port Arthur; Haggar Co., 
Greenville and Waxahachie; Pan 
American Refining Co., Texas City; 
Sinclair Refining Co., Shell Oil Co., 
Houston. 

Virginia: American Furniture Co., Mar- 
tinsville; American Viscose Corp., 
Front Royal, and Roanoke; Johnson 
Carper Furniture Co., Roanoke; 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suf- 
folk; Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville and Pittsylvania. 
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BS QAESes 


The remarkable picture record of a baby’s 
growth and development—within the womb! 


Now, in graphic picture form—the fascinating story 
of life’s beginning, the drama of an unborn child’s 
growth from egg-and-sperm to 10-week old fetus! 
This most wonderful of all natural phenomena 
appears in complete detail in the current issue of 
Science Illustrated. See the dramatic photos of an 
actual human embryo in various stages of develop- 
ment. Read why a new-born babe is really “old”! 
It’s all in the July Science Illustrated. 


IMPLANTATION: Here is one of the most amazing pic- 
tures ever published...in Science Illustrated's 
miracle-of-lifefeature—a picture of what is perhaps the 
earliest human embryo ever photographed ...shows 
the first stage of human embryonic development! 


63 DAYS. After nine 


DEVELOPMENTor embryo 
foot. Foot, like other 
limbs starts as simple bud 
of tissue protruding from 
trunk. Below —a foot 39 
days after fertilization. 


weeks growth, foot has 
normal shape. Toenails 
appear. Only hardening 
of bones remains for full 
development. 


°K Explorers of the Sky ° How Life Begins 
Science Gallery * Chicago U. Institutes 
¢ Prospecting by Plane Electronic Train « 
Jungle on A Mountain ¢ Suds in Action 
¢ Seeing in the Dark * Bye, Bye Flash Bulbs « 
Underwater Camera * Nobody Loves A 
Barnacle * More Paper—When? ¢ Around 
World Alone + Flowers from Hawaiie Penicillin 
—0On the Skids? » Whatzit? Life in Pond 
Water Drop « “Fire-Eating” Pets + Shoran « 
School for Television Is There Any Defense? 
¢ Suntan and You Weed Killers Deadliest 
Future Weapon * Atoms Face Camera © A 
Question of Climate 


AT NEWSSTANDS 


NOW! 25¢ —— 
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When a part or assembly is Mass Precisioneered by Nichols, you 
can be sure it is reduced to its simplest form. You can be sure it's 
precise — sure it's interchangeable — sure it's lower in cost than if 


produced by less accurate methods. 
It takes a complicated combination of many things to achieve sim- 
plicity like this... 
Precision method. What factors make up this method? . . . 40 years’ 


it’s a combination achieved only by the Mass 


experience in making parts to tolerances in “quarter-tenths” — the 
most advanced tool and engineering techniques — modern machine 
tools — finest gaging equipment — a group of craftsmen whose slogan 
is “Anything almost right is wrong.” 

To see what we have done for others, write for the new booklet, 
“Mass Precision”. Perhaps this will suggest what Nichols can do for you. 


W.H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 Woerd Ave., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Gy ‘Accuore UY ofiole 


PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
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PEAK FOR AUTO JOBS 


._Detroit’s employment. is run- 
ning up faster than the produc- 
tion of new cars and trucks. 

During the recent wave of 
strikes, the number of production 
workers in the Detroit area flat- 
tened out almost exactly at the 

ak reached in the early months 
of 1941—the point at which the 
auto industry began its prewar 
reconversion. In June, however, 
the Detroit Board of Commerce’s 
employment index jumped from 
the low 120’s to 130. 

The June level was 66% above 
the reconversion low reached last 
September and only 27% under 
the wartime peak. 

Meantime, difficulties in get- 
ting back into full stride have pre- 
vented the auto companies’ using 
production workers to the best 
advantage. Passenger car and 
truck output ‘in-the final week of 
June was about 67,000, some 
4,000 units below 1946’s high 
week (in May) and only a little 
more than half the final week of 
June, 1941. 


walked out after making a series of de- 
mands, of which the only important 
one, both company and union agree, is 
for a union shop. 

e Incidents—On July 2, members of the 
same international union employed 
across the river at the company’s Mon- 
santo (IIl.) plant voted 814 to 7 to join 
the strike, and Monsanto workers in 
Everett, Mass., have echoed the strike 
threat. Prior to the walkout, the Mon- 
santo unions worked under the National 
War Labor Board’s standard mainte- 
nance-of-membership and __ check-off 
clause. 

The company declares that two auto- 
mobiles have been turned over near 
the plant, that nails have been strewn 
on the company’s parking lot, and that 
automobile tires have been slashed in 
at least two instances. It also charges 
that office girls have been threatened 
with disrobement if they continue to 
cross picket lines. (The girls are re- 
ported to have replied that they would 
“have to wear their Sunday scanties to 
work,’’) 
¢ Bonus Rejected—Monsanto manage- 
ment made public an offer of $50,000 
as a bonus to its workers in return for 
a year entirely free of strikes and slow- 
downs. The Illinois local’s strike vote 
was the union’s answer. Union leaders 
branded the proposal an insignificant 
concession, maintaining that, divided 
among the number of workers involved, 
it would amount to very little. 

Observers, carefully scanning the la- 
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bor scene for portents of how unions 


will behave in an OPA-less era, find lit- 


tle to eralize on in the Monsanto 
strike. The union shop is part of the 
AFL. credo, any place, any time, with 
rice control or Without it, and the Mon- 
santo imbroglio follows from that fact 
rather than from any recent develop- 
ment. 


Domestics Vanish 


Women who learned war- 
time trades shun housework de- 
spite higher wages, more time 
off. Greater job security sought. 


Harried housewives who put on 
aprons during the war blamed inability 
to hire domestic help on the national 
labor shortage which drew women into 
industrial plants. They assured them- 
selves that when wartime jobs ended, 
Rosie the Riveter would be reconverted 
to dust mop and dish pan service. But 
today as many housewives are making 
their own beds as there were at the 

eak of the war. 

e Trend to Fewer Servants—Despite the 
fact that women have been major cas- 
ualties in the labor market since mid- 
1945 (BW—Dec.29’45,p92), and that 
domestic wages and working conditions 
are at an all-time high, women are 
showing little interest in “hiring out.” A 
trend traceable for the past decade is 
continuing strong, and it bodes ill for 
anyone hoping for return of the “good 
old days” when an upstairs maid might 
be an annoyance, but not a rarity. 

In 1900, one out of every eleven 
American families employed a domestic 
servant, according to a report on “Do- 
mestic Servants in the United States, 
1900-1940,” written by Dr. George J. 
Stigler for the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. By 1940, according to 
Dr. Stigler, there was only oné servant 
for every 17 families, and by 1944 one 
for every 20 families. The report con- 
cluded that if the trend continues, there 
will be only one servant for every 40 
families of the next generation. 
© Wages Rose Sharply—The decrease in 
the number of domestic servants was 
accompanied by sharply rising scales of 
wages, double and even triple those of 
a decade ago. Offers of $35 a week for 
eight hours work a day for five days, with 
possibly one half-day off tossed in for 
good measure, became a minimum. 
Southern housewives, accustomed to 
inexperienced and inexpensive Negro 
help, found it necessary to raise wage 
offers to $2.50 a day, from a prewar $1, 
but found few takers even with the. 
higher rate. 

“Help Wanted” advertising filled 


* newspaper columns, offered added in- 
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follows the markets 


Dept. of Commerce —Per capita Income of the Civilian Population Q& 
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Another reason why better than 2 firms 
each month locate in Santa Clara County! 


Manufacturers first moved West to take advantage of decen- 
tralized production facilities. But once on the Pacific Coast, 
industry discovered a rich market, growing at a fabulous pace. 


The Department of Commerce per capita income map, repro- 
duced above, gives a graphic picture of the Western market. 
Purchasing power on the West Coast is 30.6% above national 
average. And the Western buying population represents 17% 
of the United States total . . . with the trend still sharply up- 
ward, Located at the population center of the Pacific Coast, 
Santa Clara County is in a preferred position to serve this rich 
market. Transportation by land, sea and air is unexcelled. Labor 
has shown an ability to produce. And residents here really 
LIVE, in the true sense of the word. 


New industries are arriving in Santa Clara County at the rate 
of better than two a month. Isn’t there every evidence that your 
firm should be interested in this location? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


"Post War Pacific Coast" contains 36 pages of 
current information about the West and Santa 
Clara County. No cost or obligation—but write. 
on your business letterhead. 


SANTA CLARA 


The population center of the Pacific Coast? 


sere~ =~ 


These securities having been sold, this ul appears 
as a matter of record only. 


59,862 Shares* 


Beaisine Foods Co. 


(Formerly Beatrice Creamery Company) 


3%.% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(of the par value of $100 per Share) 


*Of this amount 55,911 shares were subscribed for by holders of the Company’s 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock pursuant to the exchange offer, since expired, 
described in the Prospectus. The remaining unsubscribed shares were purchased 
by the Underwriters, severally, and have been sold. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 
circulated only from such of the several Underwriters as are registered 
dealers in such state. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


PROVES 
PERFORMANCE 


Pre-testing model ships in experimental basins shows how 
che big vessels will perform at sea. Nekoosa Bond, too, 
is pre-tested throughout its production... to assure you 
a fine bond paper that will /ook better and print better. 


VA BOND 
Tle); 2) OOWA. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


One of the complete line of Watermarked Pre- 
Tested Business Papers manufactured by the 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WIS 


102 


WHILE TROUBLE BREWED 


It hasn’t taken long for the report of 
imminent union jurisdictional trouble 
in the brewing industry (BW—Jun, 
29’46,p92) to be confirmed by events, 
Last week, hot and thirsty Philadel 
phians felt the effect of the first blow, 
Nearly 2,000,000 bottles of beer 
(above) were left unmoved in 15 local 
breweries by A.F.L. teamsters after 
unafhliated Brewery Workers Union 
members—Philadelphia and _ else 
where—decided to head into the 
C.I.0. Resumption of deliveries came 
as the result of a temporary truce, but 
the Quaker City stoppage, which 
arose as A.F.L. beer truck drivers 
termed bottling jobs manned by 
brewery workers unfair, is certain to 
be duplicated elsewhere. 


ducements of “sunny room, with pr 
vate bath,” or “use of living room two 
nights a week,” or any of hundreds of 
other lures. 

Most housewives, however, found it 

impossible to mect the higher wage 
rates. Result: ‘Vhey did without. 
e ‘Traditional Stigma—Reasons for the 
decline in numbers of domestic servants 
are manifold, ‘There is, particularly ia 
this country, a belief that a stigma is 
attached to work as servants, that the 
only persons employed as domestics are 
those unable to find other jobs. As 4 
consequence, many of those who im 
other years would have gone into domes 
tic service now are taking advantage of 
increased educational opportunities, or 
industrial training programs, with theit 
goal jobs which might not pay any better 
but which would have the important 
factor of dignity. 

Closing our shores to further immé 
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gration had limited another of the main 
sources of domestic help—newly arrived 
immigrants who saw servants’ positions 
as an orientation course in American 
life. In 1900, foreign-born women made 
up 23% of all female servants; in 1940, 
the number was 12%. 

Because of the limitation in job op- 

portunities for Negro wemen in many 
sections of the country, large percentages 
of them in the past took jobs in domes- 
tic service. Dr. Stigler’s figures showed 
that in 1940, 54% of all employed 
Negro women were servants, as against 
only 11% of employed white women. 
Gradually, however, the old bars were 
dropping. More Negro women were 
finding other employment. 
e Hotels Offer More—Most important 
of all reasons probably has been a grow- 
ing stretch between household help 
wages and what women can earn else- 
where, plus the added advantages that 
come from general employment as con- 
trasted with home employment. 

In maid service, for instance, there is 
a growing shortage of applicants for 
home jobs, but hes is a surplus of 
would-be maids for hotels. Reason: 
Hotels now pay only $75 to $100 a 
month (less than most home service 
wages) but offer in addition tips, in 
many instances room and board, paid 
vacations, sick leave with pay, often st 
pitalization insurance. Moreover, there 
is coverage under federal and state labor 
laws, pa more job security than is com- 
mon in the close confines of the home 
where maid and mistress grievances tend 
to become greatly magnified. 

Realization of this has brought marked 
efforts by women’s bureaus in the fed- 
cral and in state labor departments to 
set up new job standards for domestic 
help, and to give it the dignity of cler- 
ical or other work. Although in England 
definite progress has been made in this 
ficld, there has been little acceptance so 
far in this country of proposals that 
domestic servants receive social secur- 
ity coverage, get other benefits which 
other workers lis gained. 
® Training Programs—Most improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions 
so far achieved have been (1) because 
of the natural economic play of supply 
and demand, or (2) because of united 
efforts of agencies which supply house- 
hold help and of -organizations inter- 
ested in Ffting the status of the domes- 
tics, Private employment agencies in 
many cities have banded together to set 
minimum working standards—eight-hour 
days, time off, minimum pay, etc.— 
which applicants for jobs and for house- 
hold help commit themselves to accept. 

One of the drawbacks to improved 
working conditions has been a reluc- 
tance of housewives to pay more with- 
out getting better service in return, As 
a result, domestic service institutes have 
been created to train -unskilled workers 
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Design Patents Pending 


Dollar bills have no ‘‘fashion” appeal 


We sur cranes to do 
the job at the least cost and 
thereby make the most dollars 
of profit for the owner. 


The art of crane-building is 


- derived from simple, homely 


qualitiés—reliability, safety, 
long life and low operating and 
maintenance costs. 


We embody these in all our 
designs, using modern metals, 
the ultimate of our present 
knowledge and an aggressive, 


forward-looking inspiration that 
eternally drives our engineers 
to do better things. 


Look to us for “the crane of 
the future’—but come te us 
today for rugged cranes that 
stand up under severe and con- 
tinuous demands with the mini- 
mum of operating costs and 


upkeep. 


Tell us the kind of crane serv- 
ice you need and allow us to 
recommend the right cranes for 
you. 


7 . . 


This picture shows ‘‘Shaw’’ Crane 
No. 3, fifty-six years old and still 
working daily. (We still supply re- 
placement parts.) The jfirst multi- 
motored electric traveling crane was de- 
signed by A, F. Shaw, the founder of the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company—the par- 
ent of the Shaw-Box Crane Division of 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Ine. 


Send for Catalog No, 214 


MAXWELL 


Mii SHAW-BOX Cranes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. « MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘toad lifter’ Hoists and other lifting soecialties, Mokers of 
Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


2000 Ib. 
STEEL FORGING 


MADE ON A 5000 TON 


arguha, HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Cameron Iron Works of Houston, Texas, 
known throughout the world for petro- 
leum industry equipment, recently in- 
stalled in its new forge shop a 5000 ton 
Farquhar Hydraulic Press especially de- 
signed to produce a higher quality huge 
forging—faster at lower cost. Today, 
this Farquhar press in Cameron’s shop 
turns out 2000 Ib. oil well casing head 
forgings (above left) that are vastly im- 
proved because they are: 


HIGHER 
QUALITY 


LOWER 
COST 


FASTER 
PRODUCTION 


® UNIFORM IN PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 


® FREE FROM POROSITY. 
® CONTROLLED IN GRAIN STRUCTURE. 


Specialists ia Machinery for Roattaiat Since1856 


Dn Jay A G 


MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS ° 


SPECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1856} A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


1501 DUKE ST. YORK, PENN. 
Branch Office—Howe & Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


for maid service. One of the first was in~ 
Atlanta, as a part of a program there to 
better conditions for Negro maid service, 
Other counteractive measures to offset | 
housewives’ reluctance to use higher 
priced maid service include periodical 
health certifications of servants. 
e Labor-Saving Trend—The slump in 
the nurnber of domestic servants re- 
flects also sociological changes which 
have been taking place in the Amcrican 
family—the increase in stall homes @ 
and apartments, a decline in size of 7 
families, growth of such outside home® 
services as laundries and canneries, and 
+ saga of devices for mechanization of 7 
e tasks formerly performed by servants, 9 
That last point is important to busi- | 
ness. Faced with climbing costs of do- 9 
mestic help, many housewives are con- § 
vinced today that they can best exercise | 
economy by investing in washing ma- 
chines, ironers, electric dish washers, 4 
and the wealth of other labor-saving 
gadgets which industry is turning out. 7 
The more equitable distribution of % 
income that has been taking place in 
this country has narrowed the economic | 
= between groups to the point that 
ousewives are expecting to do more 
and more of the work around the house, 
If they have their way, it will be done 
as far as possible by mechanization. 


CHRISTMAS IN JULY 


In penalizing some 2,800 employees 
of its main Philadelphia plant for a 7 
three-month strike by not paying them § 
a 1945 Christmas bonus, SKF Indus- © 
tries, Inc., violated the Wage Stabiliza- | 


tion Act—although the violation was un- 


intentional—according to a ruling last 
week by the third regional wage stabiliza- 
tion board. Nevertheless, the company 
must don white whiskers and play 
Santa Claus tardily with payment of a 
fair and reasonable proportion of the 
amount it normally would have 1024 

‘The decision—affecting members of 
Local 2,898, United Steelworkers of 
America, C.I.O.—was based on the fact 
that SKF’ had paid Christmas bonuses 
from 1936 to 1944, and that in the ab- 
sence of any prior announcement to the 
contrary, the presumption was that a 
similar disbursement would be made 
last year. Alexander H. Frey, chairman 
of the board’s enforcement division at 
Philadelphia, said that payment of the 
bonus the nine previous years consti- 
tuted a practice under wage stabilization 
laws from which the company could not 
depart. 

Because of the work stoppage, Frey 
added, the company was right in pre- 
suming that the customary bonus should 
not be paid, but employees were entitled 
to a payment based on the time they 
did work during the year, otherwise 
failure to pay established a wage re- 
duction. 
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Ships to be proud of... 


QOSTESRELES 
ial 


Grace Line’s new fleet of 20 
modern “Santa” ships brings 
to our Merchant Marine the 
last word in utility. They reflect the ingenuity of Amer- 
ica’s designers, the skill of America’s builders and the 
experience and high standards of America’s operators. Fea- 
turing the completely renovated and modernized Santa 
Rosa and Santa Paula, this new fleet will link the Americas 
with swift, efficient and economical service for travelers 


and shippers alike. 


See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. cc 
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Passage of the $3,750,000,000 British loan will have far-reaching 
effects on both politics and business. 


* 

At the Paris peace conference, convening July 29, the position of the 
U. S. is greatly strengthened. 

Washington—despite the bitterness which marked much of the debate 
over the loan during the last ten months—has now removed one of the most 
contentious issues that have threatened effective Anglo-American coopera- 
tion in reviving postwar business. 

Approval of the loan is a notification to Moscow that the U. S. is launch- 
ing its own economic offensive. 


- Implication is that political support for the democracies will follow if 
the economic drive succeeds. 
e 

Long-drawn plans for the economic offensive will be pushed into opera- 
tion speedily. 

The Bretton Woods program (for a World Bank and an International 
Monetary Fund) can now begin to function. You can expect initial moves 
and a flood of publicity in the next five months. 

* 


Approval of the loan will also strengthen Washington’s hand when 
reparations are discussed at Paris. 


Where the U. S. alone has so far been bearing the brunt of the financial 
assistance given to European and other countries, including the former 


- enemy Italy, activization of the Bretton Woods plan spreads the responsibility 


to all participants to share in the program. 

Presumably this will make all participants sensitive to any reparations 
policy that takes money out of their exchequers and passes it into Russia’s 
hands through the passageway provided by some third country that nominally 
is the recipient of a loan or other financial help. 

* 


The International Trade Organization now has the assurance of British 
backing, and the exploratory meeting scheduled for this fall will foreshadow 
the extent to which business can expect early United Nations action on 
(1) tariff reductions, (2) cartel control, and (3) adjustment of international 
commodity agreements. 

Because bitter battles are bound to develop in the handling of all these 
problems, results will come slowly and changes will not be drastic. 

e 


Don’t overlook trade obstacles which are not—even under the loan 
agreement—removed immediately. 


London, for example, is not obligated for a year after the loan pact 
becomes effective to make pounds and dollars freely exchangeable. 


Present monetary controls—within the Empire and with nearly a score 
of old customers—will thus not be scrapped before mid-1947. 
* 
How far individual units in the Empire (importantly India and Egypt) 
will actually be free to trade with the U. S. will be known only when London 
reaches individual settlements with them. 


Despite the general implication in the loan agreement that the pound 
and the dollar are to become interchangeable for trading purposes, London— 
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as the largest single buyer of Empire goods—can still inspire trade bargains 
which will tempt many Empire countries to channel purchases to England 
for the guarantee of return orders. 

The degree to which the U. S. wins an enlarged share of Empire trade 
when present controls end will depend importantly on: 

(1) The general revival of world trade. 

(2) The increase in U. S. imports of Empire goods in order to maintain a 
steady flow of dollars available for making purchases in the U. S. 

(3) The aggressiveness and ingenuity with which U. S. traders go after 
the business in the next few years. 

’ 

British officials refuse to reveal an exact shopping list of immediate 
purchases to be made in the U. S. with proceeds from the recent loan. 

To Business Week, however, they disclosed that top priority will go to 
machine tools, mining machinery, certain foods, lumber, and newsprint. 

First two items will be sought in the U. S., where about $1 billion of the 
loan is likely to be spent directly. 


® 
London has said bluntly that all food purchases in all countries will con- 
tinue to be made through the government's food buying agency. 
Other purchases, supposedly, will be made by individual importers. 
But since the government will continue to issue import licenses, all 
foreign purchases will still be regulated by it. This means that: 


(1) The flow of raw materials orders is likely to continue at approxi- 
mately preloan levels. 


(2) Few luxuries will be allowed. 
(3) Machinery for approved projects will have a high priority. 
(4) Sources of supply can still be determined on a political rather than 
an economic basis if the government finds this advantageous. 
3 
Moscow has already made a slick move to benefit from the British loan 
and the world trade race expected to develop now. 


Anticipating congressional approval of the loan some weeks ago, Mos- 
cow already has a trade mission in London. 


Russia wants long-term contracts for British electrical equipment and 
machinery, and to recover the valuable prewar British market for timber. 


Britain may be able to supply the machinery rapidly enough to pay for 
the lumber as it is delivered but, if not, Moscow will welcome payment in 
dollars to pay for machinery almost sure to be needed from the U. S. by 1948. 


* 
Watch U. S. aviation interests in their drive to surpass world competi- 
tion and to provide U. S. business with a new sales weapon in foreign markets. 
Pan American World Airways this week launched the initial flight of 
what is to become a daily commuter service to all Latin American capitals. 
First flight out of New York, by way of Puerto Rico, to Buenos Aires cuts 
flying time between the two business capitals to 38 hours. 
Present competitive schedules in the battle for Latin American business: 


N. Y.—Rio de Janeiro (U. S.) 28 hrs. 
London—Rio de Janeiro (British) 44 hrs. 
Paris—Rio de Janeiro (French) 42 hrs. 
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Loans Foster Foreign Trade 


U. S. exports are far in excess of 1939 rate as further credits 
to Europe suggest a bigger boom in the making. Price rises create 
gap between tonnage and value increases. Imports doubled. 


Passage of the $3,375,000,000 British 
loan, at least $1 billion of which is 
likely to be spent a in the U.S., 
turns the business limelight on the ques- 
tion of foreign trade. 

That loan, the recent $1,400,000,000 
credit deals with France—nearly $1 bil- 
lion of which is also earmarked for the 
purchase of U.S. equipment and raw 
materials (BW —Jun.22’46,p97)—and a 
long string of smaller credits to indi- 
vidual nations obviously point to a 
foreign trade boom. 

Actually, business is already much 
better than most people realize. 

e Exports Tripled—Exports have been 
running close to $800 million monthly, 
or more than three times the 1939 
rate. And imports, despite the dearth 
of goods in many former supplying 
countries, have been averaging almost 
$400 million a month, or more than 


their own relative to the gains by other 
countries. But this condition is likely 
to shift during the next year as shipping 
services are regularized and Latin Amer- 
icans begin to find goods on which to 
spend their accumulations of dollars. 

Machinery has moved to the top of 
this country’s export list, with food- 
stuffs and textiles naturally doing very 
well as war-devastated countries struggle 
to get their people fed, clothed, and re- 
established in business. 

On the import side, Latin American 
countries, along with India and South 
Africa, are supplying the bulk of U.S. 
foreign wants. This is obviously a phe- 
nomenon that will change as Europe 
recovers and goes after its former share 
of world trade. 

@ Major Imports—Actually, import 
trends have not changed importantly. 


Coffee, rubber, and sugar continue to 
top the list, with such lines as diamonds 
and furs temporarily enjoying a place of 
prominence they probably cannot hold 
when the normal flow of silk, whisky, 
and basic raw materials resumes. 

Lend-lease and UNRRA shipments, 
which until recently accounted for al- 
most one-third of al U.S. exports, are 
declining. Now, though U.S. credit- 
financed deals may replace this business, 
traders hope that an increasing share 
will gradually work back into private 
channels. 

A significant exception to any trend 
toward the resumption of normal cash 
business is the case of the Soviet Union, 
which, with orders amounting to $35- 
$40 million monthly, has for some time 
ranked fourth in the list of U.S. export 
markets. This puts the U.S.S.R. consid- 
erably ahead of any South American 
country. 

e Soviet Trade Uncertain—About half 
of U.S. shipments to Russia, however, 
have been financed by a_lend-lease 
credit, while apother third have been 

rocured and shipped by UNRRA. This 
a left the Soviet paying cash for only 
a small amount. 

While UNRRA will continue to ship 
sizable quantities of foodstuffs and tex- 
tiles to Russia over the remaining six 
months of this year, it is now apparent 
that no further U.S. credit will be 


double the immediate — level. 
Admittedly, prices are higher, so in , 
both cases the real gain is much less. Outlook Bright for U. S. Trade Abroad 
Attracting attention now are certain 
trade trends, some of which, developed Now that huge loans have been arranged, old customers will come back 
of necessity during the war, are show- into the U.S. market—to buy now, and to boost their sales to this country 
ing alarming persistence a full year after as fast as they can rehabilitate home industries, secure raw materials. Trends 
V-E Day. Others have merely gone un- may be gaged by the monthly average performance for the first four months 
noticed in the hubbub of lend-lease and of 1946 (figures in thousands of dollars): 
stwar readjustment. 
© Buying Trend Holds—Bulk buying, Po S. , Po .S. E Breakd 
for instance, shows few signs of dis- — er cag Pop : 
i : § from to Cash Exports UNRRA Lend-Lease 
appearing, even in the next couple of | purope o.oo... $57,570 $364,420 $178,000 $91,620 $94,800 
poet, Londen Des sud Binatly thet ft United Kingdom .. 11380 72,690 -——50,810 30. 21,850 
will contimue indefinitely to purchase France .......... 2.990 77,230 «= 40,260 ae 36,970 
foodstuffs and cotton through central- USS.R 9,620 36,270 14,240 14,000 18,030 
ined y gee France is admittedly plac | Noth America...... 124,760 171,220 ‘171,220 
ing all initial orders here on a rigidly Caseie 64.480 92'420 92°420 
controlled basis in order to stretch its Mesion ......... - 20870 33,820 33.820 
supply of dollars as far as possible in a 2 eae ae ol 24,090 20,830 20,830 $2: 
g, market from which price controls | cou America 86,510 79,420 —-79,180 240 
[threaten to disappear completely (BW— Brazil .......... 31,730 25,690 25,520 160 
Jul.13°46,p91). Argentina ....... 14,800 9,510 9.510 cae a 
_ Today’s most important markets, as GR vane ae ees 6,640 5,470 5,430 per 40 
is to be expected, are mainly in countries | ai. and Oceania.... 79,740 101,750 «83,240 «1,840 6,660 
which suffered heavily in the war: Brit- India 23.100 11.460 9.420 ae 2.040 
ain, France, Belgium, and Holland. The China .......... 5,520 33,120» :18,480 (111,820 2,810 
Soviet Union probably will join the list Philippines ...... 780 24,560 24,560 aia 5 Sok 
in the near future. Tacapt in the case Australia: ......:. 11,690 7,800 7,110 epee 690 
of the best customer of them all- | afica ............ 26,680 44,130 ~——-39,780 304,320 
Canada, where natural economic tics Union of So. Africa 12,950 15,910 —:15,910 . ‘eed 
seem to have been cemented by the war 
—business follows Washington’s loan. Mek ices $375,250 $760,940 $549,600 $104,740 $106,600 
© Lagging Customer—Sales to Latin 
America, measured against prewar Senvee: Dept. ef Commeres 
world trade percentages, have not held 
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allotted the Soviet Union until the new 
Congress convenes. And even then the 
granting of such a credit is highly doubt- 
tul. Inasmuch as U.S. imports from 
Russia are small ($10 million monthly), 
trade with the Sovicts is bound to fall 
off. But if it so desires, the U.S.S.R. can 
afford to pay cash, for it possesses ample 
gold reserves to pay for any major re- 
quirements. 

e Out of Balance—Almost onc-sixth of 
U.S. trade is with Canada. Exports have 
been running at a monthly rate of about 
$95 million and imports at $65-$70 mil- 
lion, about three times the prewar value 
in each instance. 

Before the war, the U.S. shipped 
more to Canada than it took in return. 
For a time, the extraordinary needs of 
war balanced the exchange, but today 
the prewar condition again prevails. 
Canada’s indebtedness to the U.S. on 
trade account has been running at a 
rate of approximately $360 million an- 
nually. 

Part of this is covered by U.S. tour- 
ist expenditures and the growing U.S. 
investment in Canadian industry. For 
the time being, at least, the rest can 
be met from Canadian gold and U.S. 
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SOVIET SPENDERS 


Crowds of shoppers in a Moscow de- 
partment store indicate the pent-up 
demand for consumers’ goods, now 
appearing in increasing quantities. 


Such items are included in Russia’s 
new Five Year Plan but the appear- 
ance of German-made Olympia type- 
writers (above) in Moscow attests that 
reparations are 
empty shelves. 


helping to stock 
And modern store fix- 
tures (left) demonstrate that Russians 
visiting the United States are careful 
observers and undoubtedly have car- 
ried home a few ideas. 


dollar holdings, which are about four 
times the prewar total. 
e Price Rise Reflected—Britain contin- 
ues to be one of this country’s best 
customers, but only by virtue of emer- 
gency credits adv: anced by the U.S. 
and, now, by the $3,375, 000,000 loan. 
U. K.-U. S. trade on both sides of the 
ledger has been larger in value than in 
the corresponding period of 1939, but 
because of higher prices the actual ton- 
nage of products shipped today adds up 
to less than in the earlier period. 
Foodstuffs and tobacco are the big 
items that Britain has taken from the 
U.S. so far this year. Very little grain 
has moved, but shipments of meat, 
dairy products, fats, and oils have con- 
tinued to be far in excess of those in 
prewar days. 
e Temporary Expedient—Ixports to the 
U.K. of machinery, vehicles, and vari- 
ous manufactured goods have not recov- 
ered, for, although’ Britain needs many 
of these items badly, it has been export- 
ing them to other countries in order 
to pay for additional foodstuffs. ‘This 
trend is bound to be counterbalanced in 
the near future by huge orders for 
equipment to rehabilitate and modern- 


ize British industry. And trade recov 
throughout the Empire probably will 
mean a resumption of at least a part of 
London’s vast prewar re-export business, 

U.S. trade with France is even more 

one-sided than that with Britain, 
Whereas shipments valued at about 
$75 million monthly place France at 
the moment second to Canada in the 
list of U. S. markets, only a small trickle 
of French goods finds its way to this 
country. Imports are less than $3 mil 
lion monthly. 
e Demand Solid—Trade with Latin 
American countries has not changed 
since the war to the extent that some 
authorities had anticipated. Heavy ip 
dustrial activity and a continuing ‘high 
level of income have given strong sup. 
port to U.S. demand ‘for Cuban sugal, 
Brazilian coffee, Venezuelan oil, Argen. 
tine meat and wool, and Chilean and 
Mexican metals. 

Although the production of those 
items which Latin America most de- 
sires from the U.S. has been subject to 
work stoppages and the difficulties of 
reconversion, shipments have exceeded 
the wartime volume and are far in ex- 
cess of prewar days. 

In value terms this all adds up to a 
total export to the American republics 
(including Mexico and Cuba) averaging 
about $145 million monthly (1939 aver 
age was $46 million). The import total 
dees not vary much from this, averag- 
ing about $140 million monthly (34 
times the 1939 rate and up slightly 
from the wartime level). Thus, after 
several years of wartime import sur 
pluses, U.S. trade with the American 
republics now is approaching a balance. 
e Mexico Leads—lhe heaviest Latin 
American buyers of U.S. goods con- 
tinue to be Mexico ($34 million month- 
ly in the first four months of 1946), 
Brazil ($26 million), and Cuba ($21 mil- 
lion). For political reasons, shipments 
to Argentina lagged badly during war 
years. Now they are picking up, ak 
though the monthly rate of $9,500,000 
is not very impressive. 

This country in effect now is lending 
a substantial proportion of the goods it 
ships abroad. Only half of current U.S. 
exports can be fin inced by U. S. imports. 
e Loans Still Mounting— ver the next 
several years, the lending of U.S. dok 
lars will continue in large volume. Ac 
cording to Dept. of Commerce esti 
mates, total loans may, by 1951, exceed 
the prewar aggregate by as much as 
$20 billion. 

Since U.S. industry now is operating 
at a record peacetime pace, import of 
most raw materials is near a maximum. 
Further expansion of imports must 
largely take the form of manufactures, 
and inasmuch as Europe (including the 
U.K.) will be a principal debtor, it is 
not difficult to determine who will 
supply them. 
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New stubless stencil—with your own forms die-im- 
pressed—speeds production of factory paper work. 
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Of course you have questions about Mimeograph 
die-impressed stencils and what they can do to 
expedite paper work procedures for yourcompany. 


SuI- We have tried to answer the most general ones 
in this new folder. It explains how Mimeograph 
ee die-impressed stencils 
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«.. help make paper work systems one-writing 
systems 


e «reduce waste from obsolete forms 


e«. increase accuracy and speed production of 
paper work—only one proofreading re- 
quired in a single-writing system 


Send for this 
free folder 

, and get 
_———~ the details 


...turn out as many clear, black-and-white 
copies as you want, when you want them— 
and they won’t fade under exposure or 
smudge from hard shop handling. 


If you want a way to faster production and sim- 
pler control of factory paper work, systems, 
routines, and methods, at lower cost, send the 
coupon today. 

And if you want more specific details on ap- 
plying this new, advantageous use for your 
Mimeograph duplicator in your own plant, just 
write us for the answers to your own individual 
questions. 
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Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


csti- 
ceed A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-846 
h as 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 

ating Send me a copy of your new folder, “ Mimeograph Die-Impressed 
rt of Stencils.” 
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Throughout industry Sly Dust Control 
Systems are saving thousands of 
dollars yearly—by improving work- 
ing conditions, eliminating health 
hazards, prolonging the life of ma- 
chinery, reducing cleaning and main- 
tenance Costs, Gnd recovering valu- 
able materials. Because’ of’ these 
savings Sly Dust Control soon repays 
its cost. 


Sly Dust Collectors are not expen- 
sive—in first cost, maintenance, op- 
eration. Over 5000 installations. 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell us your 
problem. 


5 Sly Superiorities 


1. Greater filtering capacity — 2. Taut bags 
for better dust removal —3. Bags more 
easily replaced — 4. Automatic control — 5. 
Simpler shaker mechanism saving operating 


and maintenance costs. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue © Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Sly Engineers located in New York ¢ Chicago 

Philadelphia Detroit + St. Lovis * Milwaukee 

Sedans o ie polis © Cincinnati ° Houst 

San Francisco * Rochester * Los Angeles 
Birmingham 


Sly Dust Collectors get ail the 
dust by filtration through 
cloth. The Collector shown 
here filters silica dust out of 
15,000 cu. ff. of oir per 
minute 


CANADA 


Strikes Spread: 


Canada’s unprecedented 
move to control steel plants fails 
to halt walkouts. Wage hike of 
10¢ an hour O.K.’d. 


OTTAWA-A strike wave this week 
hit a wide range of Canadian industry, 
while the federal government struggled 
to bolster its wage ceiling. 

Worst trouble of all came in the steel 
industry where a last-minute attempt by 
Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell to 
head off a walkout by putting the plants 
under government control was unsuc- 
cessful. ‘wo days after establishment 
of the controllership, the United Steel- 
workers of America called a strike in 


| Canada’s three big concerns, Algoma 


Steel Corp. at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Steel Co. of Canada at Hamilton, Ont., 
and Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. at 
Sydney, N. S., and confronted the Do- 
minion with its first big “strike against 
the government.” 

e Second Crisis of Year—The union ac- 
tion confronted the administration with 
a deliberate decision by labor to strike 
against government-operated properties. 
In putting in the controllership, the 
government also took an unprecedented 
step because, while it has used the 
weapon of government operation of in- 
dustry sparingly in the past, it never 
before stepped in until a strike was 
actually called or in progress. 

The steel dispute confronted metal- 
using industry with its second crisis of 
the year. The first came with the U. S. 
strike a few months ago. 

Ramifications of the present strike 

reached far afield, however, for all three 
steel companies under government di- 
rective had stepped up coke produc- 
tion and their output was counted on 
to help tide Canada’s big fuel shortage 
areas over the winter, and to bridge the 
gap in fuel supplies caused by the Amer- 
ican coal strike and the Canadian ship- 
ping strike. 
e Approves 10¢ Increase—The new line 
on wage control was indicated first 
when, in June, the Ottawa administra- 
tion amended its wage-control order to 
permit war labor boards to authorize 
increases reasonable in the circum- 
stances and not inconsistent with main- 
tenance of ceiling prices. Previously, 
increases were permissible only where 
particular rates were out of line with 
comparable rates in the same or other 
industries. 

It was indicated further when 
Mitchell gave his blessing to the 10¢- 
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per-hour increase on which the British 
Columbia loggers strike of a few weeks 
ago was settled. He et it might 
become a pattern for other settlements. 
Then in a direct appeal to the steel- 
workers he again called for settlement 
on that basis and warned that the gov- 
ernment’s economic advisers were con- 
vinced that increases of any greater 
extent, and in some cases of even that 
extent, would break the -ceiling on 
prices. 
e Minimum of $33.60—In Canada’s 
three steel plants, 14, 000 workers are 
employed. The union’s demand is for a 
minimum weekly wage of $33.60 for a 
40-hr. week and for uniform rates at 
all three plants. The demand translated 
into hourly increases works out at 194¢ 
for the Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie 
plants, and 244¢ for the Sydney plant. 

Over-all controller of the three steel 

plants is F. D. Kilborn, of Montreal, 
who moved quickly with a formal appli- 
cation to the National War Labor 
Board for authorization of a 10% in- 
crease. 
e Many Workers Out—The steel situa- 
tion merely dramatized the fact that 
Canada was already in the midst of a 
strike wave. More than 10,000 rubber 
workers were out in Ontario; 6,000 tex- 
tile workers were out in the Montreal 
area; 6,200 electrical workers in Ham- 
ilton, Toronto, and Montreal;. 5,000 
auto workers (chiefly Chrysler) at Wind- 
sor and Chatham, Ont.; 2,500 metal 
miners in British Columbia; 500 fur 
workers in ‘Toronte; 400 foundry 
workers in British Columbia; and 400 
printers on five newspapers scattered 
across the continent. 

Water transportation on the Great 
Lakes, recently tied up by a seamen’s 
strike, was moving again with a govern- 
ment controller in charge of the ships 

_ but no agreement was yet in sight be- 
tween the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
and the operators. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORT 


A new Canadian furniture factory has 
started production with a $1,000,000 
order for the United Kingdom as its 
first job. Officials are confident the order 
is but the first of many, not only from 
the United Kingdom but from other 
countries of the world. 

The new company, while providing 
additional employment in Canada, is 
not in competition with established 
local firms, since it will build only for 
export. 

Britain wanted to import lumber and 
make the furniture, but a compromise 
was arranged under which parts are 
built in ‘ails for assembly in the 
U.K. Humidifiers in the plant insure 
that the wood used has the moisture 
content necessary to match England’s 
damp climate. 
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Micro-thin, porous popers 
not disintegrate in sc 
water are made into Tea 
Raw material selection 

manufacturing know 

answer 
This is but another result of 
Central's 46 years of 
paper engineering applied t your 
processes and products 
Alert your ideas, write 


Industrial Paper Book 


CENTRAL RAPER See i 


Lakeshore Drive 


TOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
thove declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 

ststandi © stock, poycble 
September 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 19, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


| + WHAT HOLDS A 


a TOGETHER ? 


Drives T-head Tacks up to 1/2” 
—the only Tacker thet does! 


TACK <<ptiting is net only dangerous but slow, 

laborious a out-of -date. "bo is glue. Why hand- 

= or orive ber 7 forearm? Hansen, the one-hand, 
Tacker, puts tacking, fastening, assembling 


T-head Tacks or two-sointed Tackpoints 
Ya" tength.  Self-con 
, S ast as you grip. Zip! eet — 


the s done! A model for every 
nies or Iecteatan 


HANSEN MFG 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 72.7 177.5 177.4 140.2 
Railroad ...... 62.8 649 66.9 55.3 
Utility .....0- 89.6 91.7 94.1 70.2 
Bonds 
Industrial ..... 123.7 123.7. 124.4 122.2 
Railroad ...... 118.5 118.8 118.9 114.9 
BO aee'oKaes 114.9 115.5 116.1 116.1 


~ Dat: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Still Sweating It Out 


Monday of this week found stock 
market participants suffering from one 
of their most severe recent attacks of 
OPA jitters. Broad and fairly persistent 
selling featured stock exchange pro- 
ceedings during most of that day, and 
before the gong had closed Big ‘Board 
trading, the price drops were many and 
drastic. 

Trading volume reached its highest 
level in about a month, and 814 of the 
1,029 issues changing hands were actu- 
ally lower when festivities were con- 
cluded. 

e Comeback Attempted—Tucsday saw 
the market attempting, with some 
minor successes, to repair Monday's 
ravages. However, there was no real 
evidence of any basic strength behind 
the “rally,” despite a somewhat higher 
trading volume than that of the day 
before. Most Wall Streeters, as a re- 
sult, were more inclined to attribute 
the better showing to short covering 


— 


be expected following Monday’s sharp 
price break. 

Tuesday’s market action, although in- 

conclusive, was nevertheless encourag- 
ing, since it indicated a definite lessen- 
ing of Monday’s extreme pessimism. 
Wednesday unveiled no waves of sell 
ing pressure. Instead, industrial stocks 
that day were sufficiently firm to permit 
the Dow-Jones stock price index to re 
cover about half the losses it suffered 
earlier in the week. 
e Is Somewhat Better—Midweek thus 
found the market, although still con- 
fused and wary, in a somewhat better 
frame of mind than it had been in 
when the week started. It would be a 
mistake, however, to take it for granted 
that all the unfavorable potentialities 
inherent in current uncertainties have 
been exhausted. 

Many stock market participants, for 

example, although they crave freedom 
from all price controls and realize its 
unquestioned advantzges where business 
is concerned, aren’t overlooking the ef- 
fects that any resulting higher living 
costs might have on the economy gener- 
ally. 
e Taking Notice—They haven’t over- 
looked the publicized discontent of la 
bor union officials over such an eventu- 
ality. Likewise noted have been the 
sharp rises in many basic prices already 
scen since the demise of OPA, and the 
threats of future ‘buyers’ strikes” if 
price controls are not returned. 

And they have not liked reports indi 


and a technical recovery such as might cating that the Administration, if OPA 
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is permanently removed from _ the 
scene, will at once recommend to Con- 
gress the setting up of various anti-infla- 
tionary curbs, including a drastic capital 
gains tax specifically aimed at recaptur- 
ing speculative profits acquired in the 
stock market. 

Uncertainties over the OPA, how- 
ever, aren’t the only ones causing many 
once-active stock market participants to 
decide to move to the sidelines for a 
time. For one thing, the wary folk ex- 
pect many poor second-quarter earnings 
statements, and they want to sce what 
the market’s reaction will be since they 
believe that the general public is going 
to be surprised by the poor showing of 
many prominent companies. 

Causing additional worry are the in- 
dications that there has recently been 
too great a flow of too se wy new 
security issues (BW-—Jul.13'46,p98), 
and that money from here on is quite 
apt to command a somewhat higher 
rental value than has been the case 


(page 76). 
The Party Is Still On 


The liquor trade, for many reasons, 
has never been a static business. Its 
sales, for one thing, are highly sensitive 
to the ups and downs of consumer in- 
come. Price wars, often resorted to in 
the past when sales dropped off, cut into 
profit margins. And sin consumption 
of spirits zooms during prosperous times, 
it’s normal for earnings to skyrocket. 

So it’s not surprising to find that 
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liquor stock. prices show a pattern of 
wide fluctuations. Standard & Poor’s 
distilling stock price index (1935-1939 
= 100) discloses, for example, a 108% 
rise in 1934-35, a 50% shrinkage dur- 
ing the 1937-38 recession, and a sub- 
sequent 1938 rally sufficiently potent to 
send the average up almost 60%. 

e Up and Up and Up—The inherent 
volatility of the liquor shares, however, 
has been evidenced only on the up- 
side in recent prosperous years. S. & P.’s 
liquor average now stands at 633.8, as 
compared with its wartime low (set in 
1940) of 53.4. In just the past year 
(chart) it has moved up some 480%, 
as compared to the mere 30% rise en- 
joyed by industrials as a whole, and it 
has yet to disclose any real signs that 
the party may soon be over. 

The steady increase in earnings, even 

after high wartime taxes, was the main 
factor in the price rise up to the end 
of last year. And with the new, lower 
tax rates in effect, income this year has 
been going up even faster. 
e Industrial Alcohol Profitable—Even 
though whisky-making was banned dur- 
ing most of the war, the distillers proved 
one of the big beneficiaries of our war- 
time economy. Their plants were soon 
operating in high gear, supplying in- 
dustrial alcohol. Not only was this a 
quite lucrative pursuit in itself, but the 
industry was able to supplement such 
profits by large-scale sales of wide-mar- 
gin, higher-priced whiskies drawn from 
inventories. 

As a result, Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 

was able to show $13,800,000 of earn- 
ings after taxes and reserves in its 1945 
fiscal year, compared with only $6,570,- 
000 in 1939, National Distillers experi- 
enced a similar rise in profits from $7,- 
000,000 to $11,800,000, Schenley from 
$4,100,000 to around $24,000,000, and 
Hiram Walker from $5,300,000 to 
$9,400,000. 
e Current Year Estimates—Eamings re- 
ports covering the first half of the 1946 
fiscal period have made similar pleasant 
reading for stockholders. It is cur- 
rently estimated in some quarters that 
Distillers-Seagrams may earn as much as 
$2.80 a share on its stock in 1946 vs. 
last year’s $1.50, National Distillers $12 
vs. $5.17, Schenley $12 vs. $6.43, and 
Hiram Walker $18 vs. $12.37. 

Most liquor shares, as a result, still 

continues to be touted as interesting 
speculative purchases by Wall Street 
gencrally, and many Streeters are going 
to be pretty disappointed if, following 
the trade’s many recent stock split-ups, 
1946 dividend disbursements of the 
group aren’t sharply higher than those 
of last year. 
e Getting More Risky—However, it’s 
beginning to be recognized that the way 
the group has outrun the rest of the 
market lately has substantially increased 
the risks involved. 


FREE WHEELING 


FOR GOAT SKINS 


Pfaudler 
Glass 


Dyeing goat skins delicate pastel shades 
often gets the tanners’ goat. It’s diffi- 
cult to maintain color uniformity with 
dye loged wooden dye wheels, regard- 
less of the care used in bleaching them. 

So Pfaudler designed a glass lined 
dye wheel. Its acid resisting, non-ab- 
sorptive surface permits any color se- 
quence without the slightest danger of 
discoloration. A wheel of whites is fre- 
quently run directly after a pack of 
blacks . . . unthinkable with a wooden 
drum. 

The saving in bleaching time alone 
is substantial. Wooden wheels are 
bleached for an hour or more with hypo- 
chlorite of soda before new colors 
can be introduced. Glass lined wheels 
can be hosed out in five minutes! You 
can see why one glass lined dye wheel 
does the work of several wooden ones 
..- truly free wheeling for goat skins and 
lower costs. Perhaps there is a place 
for Pfaudler glass lined steel equip- 
ment in your process. Let’s talk it over. 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 


THE TREND 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


During recent months, the volume of consumer credit 
outstanding has been expanding at a rate of almost $3- 
billion annually. So reports the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, which holds the controls 
uncomfortably in its hands. At this rate, such credit, 
consisting primarily of small loans to consumers for the 
purchase of consumers’ goods and services, will pass its 
prewar 1941 peak of slightly more than $10 billion within 
a year. 


© Consumer credit expansion has been accelerating at this 
rate in spite of the fact that sales of products largely so 
financed, such as automobiles and consumer durable 
goods, have been far below normal because of production 
tie-ups. The expansion will be further speeded up when 
this production gets rolling. Also, the rapid acceleration 
has taken place while the Federal Reserve System, 
through its Regulation W, has exercised a substantial 
measure of control over consumer credit. The control 
consists of such devices as those limiting the length of 
time that instalment accounts and other types of con- 
sumer loans may run and requiring minimum down- 
payments (now one-third) on instalment sales. 

In the light of this record it is clear that the develop- 
ment of consumer credit is a major business and eco- 
nomic factor in this postwar period. How it is handled 
can well make the difference between a substantial meas- 
ure of prosperity, as well as individual well-being, and 
the reverse. 


© At present the control exercised over consumer credit 
by the Federal Reserve System is the subject of sharp 
controversy. On one side are those who contend that, 
now that the war is ended, the controls over consumer 
credit embodied in Regulation W, which was a creation 
of the war emergency, should be dropped completely. 
Some of those who think the controls should be con- 
tinued emphasize the part they play in checking further 
inflation. Others take off from the point, made in the 
June Federal Reserve Bulletin, that consumer credit 
“represents a margin that can be used, as savings can be 
used, when the supply of consumers’ goods becomes more 
plentiful and when the need may arise for a large volume 
of consumer buying to sustain employment, production, 
and income.” ‘They deplore using up this margin until 
it is needed, and so frequently advocate not merely the 
maintenance but the tightening of the Federal Reserve 
control. 

There are a number of ways by which the present 
‘consumer credit regulations could be tightened without 
abruptly curtailing the service provided by such credit. 
One is to lower the ceiling on the size of loans covered 
by.the.regulations, which now exclude instalment loans 
or single-payment loans of more than $1,500. It is con- 
tended that at present prices, many grants of consumer 


credit run more than $1,500. Another is to shrink the 
permissible maturity of loans, which, for instalment 
loans of some kinds, is 18 months. A general twelve- 
month limit has been suggested. It has been estimated 
that, by a series of constrictions such as these, the rate of 
expansion of consumer credit over the next year might be 
cut as much as $1 billion to $14 billion, or perhaps as 
much as 25% of the expansion to be expected, without 
abruptly chopping off such credit at any point. 


¢ Those who are opposed to restrictions on consumer 
credit contend that, in addition to perpetuating hateful 
controls, any such operation would also be unfair as be- 
tween different groups of citizens. Why, in all fairness, 
they ask, should the person who is not fortunate enough 
to have cash on hand but who has a perfectly good credit 
rating be denied goods while the man with cash gets 
them? And why, of course, should the opportunity to 
make an honest dollar in handling the credit operation 
be withheld? 

That question about fairness between those who are 
well stocked with cash and those who are not but are 
still solid citizens has a real cutting edge both socially 
and politically. If, however, we are going to save our- 
selves from a wild inflationary spin and crash, we must 
put first things first, and the first thing is to get the tre- 
mendous accumulation of purchasing power now over- 
hanging the market under effective control. As stated 
by James H. McGraw, Jr., in an editorial appearing 
elsewhere inthis issue (page 90), the evaporation of 
OPA makes this operation far more urgent than ever 
and also argues that we should “tighten the terms on 
which the instalment credit is available for the purchase 
of houses, automobiles, and other consumers’ goods.” 


© This, we are sure, can be done in a measure which will 
make a real difference in the continuing battle against 
runaway inflation and without working any substantial 
hardship cither on individuals or on agencies engaged 
in handling consumer credit. Obversely, it can certainly, 
be done without removing any props of purchasing 
power that are needed by the market at this moment, 
and the action will pile up a backlog of purchasing power 
for a time when it may be much needed. To be both 
effective and fair, of course, mortgage credit should be 
subject to a degree of restriction comparable to that of 
consumer credit, and both should be so handled as to 
put no block in the way of sales and production of goods 
requiring a large initial outlay. 

Within those limits, however, we believe it to be in 
the best interests of the nation as well as those directly 
concerned with the use of consumer credit to keep it 
under control at this expansive and explosive juncture. 
Otherwise, a tremendous national asset can be danger- 
ously dissipated, 
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Here's the 1947 Stu 
De Luxe Coupe for five—L 


Actual color photograph of New 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal De Luxe 4-Door Sedon 


weel and low... a melody in metal 


...the completely new 1947 Studebaker 


e all Studebakers, it’s a 
in operating economy. Both Champion. and 
models are available in 4-door and 2-deor 


and 5-passenger coupes. Alluring | 


convertibles are coming shortly. 


ésmnceiie Regal 


gas is it—the new 1947 car that 
you've been hoping someone 
would build—a car even finer than 
you dreamed of. 

That picture of it you see above is 
a color photograph of the real thing 
—the new 1947 Studebaker “‘in per- 
son.” 

Here’s more than a car out ahead 
in point of time—it’s unmistakably 
far ahead in distinctive postwar 
styling—completely new trom every 
view— brand new bodies— advanced 
new chassis—a low, long, luxurious 
motor car that’s a melody in metal. 

Featured here is the big, roomy, 
new Studebaker Champion 6-pas- 
senger, 4-door sedan—and there’s a 
full range of other thrilling body 


styles in Commander as well 
Champion models. 

These cars are ready months in 
advance, because Studebaker had 
the earnest co-operation of the finest 
group of employees in the motor car 
industry in producing them. 

Go to the nearest Studebaker 
dealer’s showroom and see these 
beauties right away. And remember, 
these 1947 Studebakers excel by far 
in riding comfort and handling ease 
as well as in exclusive smartness. 


STUDEBAKER 


First by far with a 
postwar car 


© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 


In motor 


Constant improvements in 
motor design call for greater 
improvements in motor oils. 
[hat’s where chemistry starts 
-bringing to nature’s fine 
oils that extra ‘“‘premium”’ 
quality needed to meet the 
severe demands of more 
powerful! modern motors. 


In blending their premium- 
quality motor oils, many oil 
companies use Monsanto lu- 
bricant ‘‘additives.’’ In a 
sense, these chemicals are the 
vitamins of oil technology. 
They add to even the best 
natural oils a greater ability 
to guard against damage to 
bearing surfaces. .. eliminate 
power losses... reduce the 
formation of destructive car- 


A 


Tn Monsanto’s engine-test 
laboratories and under 
the toughest commercial 
and military conditions, 
Monsanto additives prove 
superior ability to impart 
detergency, oxidation re- 
sistance and corrosion- 


inhibiting qualities— 
essential to heavy-duty 
operation... . Monsanto 
laboratory and engine- 
test facilities insure 
optimum ‘““tailor-made”’ 
additive-base oil combi- 
nations. 


Chemistry starts 


t 


where nature stops 


bon...suspend sludges, so 
they drain away when oil is 
changed. In a new car, or one 
that’s not so new—in trac- 
tors, trucks, buses, Diesels— 
additive oils mean livelier, 
smoother power, more pro- 
tection, longer motor life and 
fewer repairs. 
Premium-quality oil is ready 
now—because the petroleum 
industry, like many another, 
looks to Monsanto for prod- 
uct improvement through 
chemistry. 

MoNSANTO CHEMICAL Co. 

St. Louis 4 

District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, New York, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 


Results of identical accelerated 
runs in Monsanto laboratory 
engine tests, show what happens 
inside a motor . . . The piston 
and bearing at the left were 
lubricated with a quality oil, 
fortified with Monsanto additives. 
They remain clean, protected, 


ra 


Wyte. 


If you use oil containing 
Monsanto additives to make it 
flow freely in cold weather, your 
motor ‘‘turns over’’ quickly 
when you step on the starter. 
Proper lubrication begins when 
the motor starts—moving parts 
are adequately protected. 


What's YOUR problem? 


Besides making many contributions to the 
vast petroleum industry, Monsanto Chemi- 


cals serve extensively in the broad field of 


roads, 


transportation,—automotive, rubber, rail- 
utilities and the generation of 
power. Whatever your problem, take it to 
Monsanto—where hundredsof chemicalsand 
plastics add many economies and improve- 
ments in the daily operations of industry. 


SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


undamaged ...The piston and 
bearing at the right were lubri- 
cated with the same oil, without} 
additives. Bearing corrosion is 
indicated by discoloration and 
pitting—oil deterioration by de¥ 
posits on piston, connecting rod 
and bearings. 


Monsanto additives give geaf 
lubricants the ability to ease t 

shock of sudden starts and stops 
If gears weren’t properly cush™ 
ioned with a chemically-protected 
lubricant, these shocks could 
easily destroy gears and causé 
serious accidents and damages 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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